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And will be published ai soon as complete, a Companion Volume to 
the present, being the Kirkcudbrightshire or Stewiarty Division of 
Qalloway CkNSsip.' A few good Galloway stories, traditions, or songa 
can still be incorporated with the work, and the Editor invites con* 
tribntions of that kind, as short and to the point as possible ; with 
real names, &c., preferred, as the Editor wishes to make ' Galloway 
Gossip ' as much as possible a faithful representation of the people 
of the province. Communications addressed to the Publisher, Mr 
R(»EBT Trottbb, Choppington, Northumberland, will be duly ac- 
knowledged. 




SEFACl 



**" 'cj' O^w^ty^T^ "^ "" 




S it is the fashion to put a preface to a book im|»lor- 
ing the (Mtics to be gentle in dealing with the 
errors and Ishortoomii^ of the anthor, a preface 
has been written, thoogh what good it will do is 
hard to say, as scarcely anybody ever thinks of 
reading such a thing. As for the Critics, Pope veiy 



truly says : — 



!" Souse have at first for witB, then poets pass*d, 
Ttumed Chitu» next, and proved plain fodls at UwV' 

BO that it does not matter very much about them, or what they may 
say about the faults or merits of the book ; they may either praise or 
Uame it, or both, as they have a mind. As for the public and popu* 
larity, neither I, nor the good lady for whom I officiate as Editor, 
cares three straws for either the one or the other, so long as the book 
sellS) and affords entertainment or information without giving offence 
to individuals. The most scrupulous care having been taken to avoid 
offence to individuals, classes and conventioqalities and abuses must 
look out for themselves ; and the only offence they ever recognise 
being that of speaking unpleasant truth, they may unfortunately find 
something to be offended at recorded here. It is very wicked no 
doubt, but there is no help for it now. 

Neither the Author nor the Editor however, will hold themselves 
responsible for any opinions expressed, as everything of that nature 
is put into its present form, merely to illustrate thie opinions, modes 
of thought, peculiarities, characteristics, and language prevalent 



IV. PREFACE. 

among the natives of Galloway between 50 and 70 years ago. Al- 
though in nearly every instance real names have been made use of, 
great pains have been taken to exclude anything likely to give oflfence 
to living representatives ; and though anecdotes about people with 
aboriginal native names, have been selected for publication, the ut- 
most discrimination has been used, so that no person known to have 
descendants in the country, figures as the subject of a satire or the 
hero of a tale, exo^ when th« «tory records something very much 
to the credit of the individual mentioned. Should anyone however, 
be fool enough to don a garment which may inadvertently happen to 
fit him, neither the Author nor the Editor can hold themselves 
responsible for his opinion of himself, or for his weakness of mind in 
exhibiting his own folly. 

As the work is not written to gain notoriety for the Author, or for 
peconiaiy advantage to the Editor, their r^ames have not been put 
prominently before the public ; the only object being to hand down 
to posterity the sayings and doings of an all but extinct liace — the 
Southern Picts or Albanich — ^which has been forced by its very de* 
struction to look for existence elsewhere, and lose itfi identity by 
commingling witn every nation on the earth, to the great profit and 
advancement of the natives of Ayrshire and the Emerald Isle, who 
^ I now, with their crosses tind half-breeds constitute nine-tenths of 
the population of "Western Galloway. 

As for the Clergy, w)xo are occasionally noticed in the following 
pages, w^ hope ;fcheir well-known humility will enable them meekly 
to receive, and inw».rdly digest, and apply, the estimation in which 
their predecessors seem to have been held by the long-headed and 
ready-witted aborigines. From their having been Incomers and Dis- 
possessors, the Ayrshiremen seem to have been badly liked by the 
People whom they sjipplanted ; for strange to say with all their strong 
con^moji sense .and shrewdness, the natives failed to perceive that 
the lairds,— whom, they had been taught from infancy by the Clergy 
to look upon. as superior beings — ^were the real delinquents in the 
' matter ; and that 'the Ayrshiremen w^re simply honest hard-working 
men like themselv es, driven by the rapacity of their landlords at 
home, to seek for a means of .Imi^g '^^^i^^^^i' ^^^y could find it. 
Being terribly rack* rented in Ayrshire, frugality had become a neces- 
sity and a habit ; aj^cl this, replacing the profuse liberality of the 
native farmers, fora ed a contzrast in the eyes of the peasantry, not 
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to tlie advantage of the strangers. Hence the ill-feeling apparent, 
although no one can help seeing how much the country has benefitted 
by their superior farming, their industry and ih^ enterjHnaau 

None of the stories in this book are guaranteed to be auth«Btic» 
they are given merely as those current in the district at the time, 
and related as aathentic then ; and it must be kept in mind that a 
lar^e proportion of popular anecdotes are localised in almost evevy 
district of the world. . ' 

The titlepage, the various head and tail pieces, and the initial let- 
ters, are the productions of one of the old lady's sons ; whether he 
will ever sAtsim in that line to the celebrity of a Hogarth oth OmiBk- 
shank I would rather not offer an opinicm. , 

The verses transferred from various periodicals to this work, are 
also- the eonpoctions of the same erratic individual, who however is 
not the Afflicted Pastor of his own tale, though very possibly he im- 
agines Jiimself a poet. 

The tales are given as much as possible in the language of the dis- 
trict, and to a great extent in the old lady's own words ; and if any 
genuine Gallovidian exists who is so immensely genteel as not to be 
acquainted with his mother tongue sufficiently to understand them, I 
as a Gallovidian, am thoroughly ashamed of him, and would recom- 
mend him, if he has any self-respect left, to make himself conversant 
with his native language before he again allows himself to figure as 
an applauded speaker, or a cheering listener, in one of the periodical 
re-unions of self-styled Gallovidians, in the great cities of the world. 



SAXON. 



November, 1877. 



NOTE. 

In reading Galloway Scotch the u^ o, or oo, is always prdnounced 
in the following wosds like what is called the Scotch, French, or 
Continental 'u.' Just, use, gnde, tune, dune, spune, abnne, mune, 
muir, puir, bluid, too, to, in compound words, as come-to, set-to, &c. 
cool, fool, stool, stood, choose, do, dooin, shoe, spoon, joodgment, 
gums, mools, toom, goose, school, excuse, and such like. 

The u, ou, ow, or oo, is pronounced like the English oo, in noo 
oot, doon or doun, roon or roun, house, about, coo, look, took, book, 
stock, mouth, drouth, about, pu, fu, hoo, pouch, doubtor doot, 
count, pook, allow, begood, court, Booer, loot, stout, and so on. 

Shire is pronounced Share, carry as cserry, while floor and bo»rd 
are unpronounceable by English and Glasgow and Ayrshire Irish* 
men. 




THE GALLOVIDIAN ABROAD. 

(Fr^m the GaUouoay Gazette,) 



1 why do I roam in sadnees 

These beaatiful hills anuMig, 
In this land of joy and gladness, 

This land of flower and song ? 
I sing of its beanties lightly 

In my liveliest songs by day, 
But my heart still wanders nightly 

To a bright land hx away. 

In groves of radiant splendour 

I walk in the evening's cahn, 
Where rise in their leafy grandeur 

The plumes of the stately palm. 
Where lovely streams meander 

By flowery banks I stray, 
But my heart still loves to wander 

To my own land far away. 

I am gaang on fountains springing 

Through wreaths of theVfruitful vine, 
And the flowers around them dinging 

With sparkling spray-drops shine. 
But tame are their vine-clad fountains 

To the graceful birken spray, 
That fringes the granite mountains 

Of my own land far away. 



Tiii THE GALLOYIDIAK ABROAD. 

In my midnight slnmberd dreaming, 

I gaze on its distant shore, 
And I look on the wavelets gleaming^ 

As I saw them in days of yore. 
And I see the bright eyes glanoing, 

I loved in a happier day, 
Where joyoiis hearts were dancing 

In that bright land far away. 

The dreams of the night are changing 

The sounds on soft winds rolled, 
And the bowlings of panthers ranging. 

To the sweet soft songs of old ; 
For I hear like the linties fidnging. 

And tiie laverock's tonefol lay, 
Or the song of the mavis ringing, 

Through that bright land hx away 

In my happiest hour there ever 

Arises a secret pain. 
For I tremble lest I never 

May look on that land again. 
I^sigh for thy rocky wild wood 

My own loved GkJloway, 
The home of my happy childhood. 

My bright land far away. 
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my sous Lave been plaguing me, ever 
since I came through to Northumberland 
to see them, to tell them old freets and 
stories about Galloway, I have got one of 
them to take down a wheen odds and ends 
about the old notions of the people, and also a hantls of the 
bite of anecdotes of curious kinds of craiters, that used to 
enliven the farmer's fireside when I was young, in the !ttng 
winter forenichts, among the dreary muirs and movin tains of 
our native Gralloway. The most of the folk they are about 
all dead, and their descendants crushed out of the country, to 
seek the living denied them at home by absentee landlords, 
big farms, and game laws ; but the few aboriginals that 
are left may like to read of the ways of their ancestors, and 
even the incomers may have a desii-e to know something of 
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them that were there before them ; but whether or no, I 
hae got them written down, and they can either be pleased 
or huffed as they have a mind. Ye see I write badly now 
for I'm nearly blind, and since I fell on the ice and broke 
my wrist, I can hardly baud a j^en ava, but I hae them 
'at can write for me, and so I'm behauden to naebody. 



BIRTH. 

5g35J^EFORE going any farther I may mention that 
I was bom at Baraar in Penninghame, on the 
3rd of October, 1803, and that my mother, 
whose name was Agnes Stewart, died two 
days after I was born, so of course T know 



t\ 



littJe aboot her. I had an only full bipther called Thomas, 
who died when about 14 years of age. The same doctor 
attended him that had attended my mother, and I mind of 
quarrelling my father for paying him for curing ray brother 
when he had just let him die, and had let my mother die into 
the bargain. 




DANGERS OF AUTHORSHIP. 

TJRIOUS adventures sometimes come to the 
lot of authoi-s. For instance, Dominie Todd 
of Drummore in Kirkmaiden wrote a lot of 
traditions to the Galloway Register when it 
PT^^VfH first came out in 1836, and they were 
greatly thought of all over.the country, and he was naturally 
a little proud over it. One night, however, a neighbour 
wife came in — * Mr Todd,' quo she, * yell hae tae gie ower 
writin' thae things tae the papers, for ye're settin' the haill 
parish again ye.' * Impossible, Mrs McGraw ! ' says the 
dominie. * Impossible, or no,' quo she, ' I tell ye ye'j'e 
makin' a queer lot o' enemies wi' them — ^ye maun write nae 
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mae o' them, or yell be turn't oot o* theskolefor't' * Non- 
sense 1 ' was bis reply, ' I bave written not one word that 
could give offence to anybody/ ' That's naething/ says the 
wife, ' in Elirkmaiden onyway ; everyhnddy here's glad tae 
get a sUck tae mak' a beetle o', an' they tak' everything ye 
hae written tae be some hit at them ; an' if ye dinna gie 
ower, they'll persecute you an' yours tae the latest genera- 
tion.' < You're greatly mistaken, Mrs Gaw,' says the 
dominie, ' everybody is as friendly with me as ever they 
were.' 'Ye may think sae, maister,' was the reply, * they'll 
be fair aneuch tae yer face, but ye just see yae side o' them ; 
ye mentioned a McGaw in yin o' yer stories, an' a' the Mo 
Gaws in the paiish think it's ettled for them, an' they're 
mortally offended ; then ye said something aboot a McCuUoch, 
an' a' at's kin tae the McCullochs could brain ye, for they 
think ye're hittin' at them : then ye mentioned Bamcorkrie, 
an' a' the Corkrans are furious : an' ye said something aboot 
the Gordons, an' a' the McColms an' McKittericks are wild 
aboot it ; an' ye made a poem aboot the McDowall's, an yell 
hae the Laird an' the Factor doon on ye next for^t ; an' ye 
misca't i^e Irish Channel, an' ye ken boo money Irish is in 
Kirkmaiden noo, and they're no cannie tae meddle wi : — na ! 
na ! Mr Todd, ye maun write nae mair tae that Register ^ or 
they'll be fit tae murder ye an' a belangin tae ye — tak my 
word for that' 

CLOGS. 

lESPITE the decrees of fashion and folly, dogs 
are now common enough in Galloway, and in 
the Stewartry and the eastern part of The 
Shire nearly all the young folk wear them in 
the winter. In the Rhinns they're ower 
protid to wear them ; they wad raither gang barefit. I mind 
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when there wasna sic a thing. The first time ever I sww . 
clogs, I was a little lass about eleven. It was at Penning- 
hame kii'k, and they created a great sensation. Mns Boyd 
of Mertonhall had been a* the way at London, and had 
l^rought t^his pair of clogs with her, and had worn them at the 
kirk and on several other occasions before I saw them. This 
Sunday when the kirk came out, I saw a. lot of farmers* 
daughters and young women crowding round the Mertonhall 
carriage, and I pushed forward to see what was the ferlie, 
and was told that they wanted to see the * shoon wi' wudden 
soles ' that Mrs Boyd had brought from London. I managed 
to get a look at them as she watered the carnage, and thought 
them very curious, but I was nearly trampit down by the 
young ladies and the shoemakers in their struggles to get near 
enough to catch the fashion — the better day the better deed, 
they Ay. They soon became quite the rage, and for long 
after, every woman with any pretentions to gentility, used 
to wear clogs on all grand occasions, and to go to the kirk 
in ; but after a while they got quite common, and not only 
the gentry, but just ordinary people, had them for Sunday 
before long. There's naething but puir people wears them 
noo. 

GUTTERALS. 

NGLISHMEN are said to be unable to pro 
nounce many of the vowel sounds, and all the 
diphthongs except oy; but to my mind a 
great many calling themselves Scotch can do 
no better, and cannot even manage the oy, 
which the English can, so they have nothing to brag about 
K we consider the Glasgow-Irish, the Ayrshire-Irish, and 
the Dumfries-folk to be Scotch, it must be admiited that, 
like the English, they cannot pronounce many vowel sounds 
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at all, and others only in certain combinations. However, 
they can manage all the consonants, while it is said the 
English cannot manage half of them except in particular 
combinations, cannot utter the letter r at all, and seem 
ready to choke whenever the gutteral ch or gh comes in sight. 
Though most Galloway folk can pronounce all the vowel 
and diphthong sounds in [any combination, and also all the 
consonants, the sort of gentilities and bits of lairds pretend 
that they cannot get their tongues round them, so that they 
may be able to pass for English — as if that was anything to 
their credit. K ye fall in with a well-dressed man or woman 
that minces the vowels and cannot manage the r*B and cA*«, 
ye canna gang far wrang if ye set them doun either for gen- 
teel tailors or dressmakers, lairds that have been a winter in 
London, servants that have been six months about Liver- 
pool or Manchester, apprentice ooonter-lowpers, or returned 
packmen that have been a twalmonth or so about Wigan or 
Nottingham. I have heard a story about a servant-lass — 
not a genteel ane — that had been a year or two in England, 
and when she came back she was asked how she got the 
creatures to understand her. * O,' says she, * I do grandly, 
I just speak tae them in their ain gibberish ; I gie the words 
a gude chow in the middle, an' lea' oot a' the t*s an' they 
neyer ken the difference.' I think it's only a pretence of 
the English not pronouncing the ch ; I think they don't do 
it because it's Scotch or Irish ; and the curious thing is, 
they pronounce it differently in different places, for iti Ire- 
land, where * loch,' for example, is spelled * lough,' the Eng- 
lishman, or shabby-gentility calls it * loff ;' while in Scotland 
it is spelled * loch,' and there he pronounces it ' lock,' and yet 
everyone pronounces the same sound easily in other positions, 
and those of them that * hasperate their haitches, ' do so very 
strongly ; for it is nothing more than a double H (^^•) »^<^ 
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if it was printed for them that way, I believe they could 
pronounce it weel eneuhh. 

FARMERS OF OLD. 

FARMERS in my young days had'nt so niucli 
pride as they have now, and did not treat their 
servants as if they were a kind of novrt, or 
some kind qf brute beasts for chirting "work 
out of, <ind tit for naething else, as seems to be 
the fashion at present ; but then the farmers were all natives 
and the servants natives too, and very often near friens for- 
bye, but it's a' altered now-a-days — mair's the pity. The 
farmer and his family, and the men, and the lasses, all sat 
at the wan table, and sat round the same fireside, and con- 
versed with one another as if they were all human beings 
alike, and I don't think they were anything the waur o't ; 
and in the lang winter forenichts we teazed oo, and carded 
lint, and span, and workit stockin's, and dippit candles, while 
the men sang, and told us funny stories, and tales about 
ghaists, and fairies, and wutches, and the farmer was maistly 
the heartiest and drollest o' them a' ; and when a' our work 
was done, the farmer gied out a psalmj and read a chapter of 
the Bible to us, and then put up a prayer, and after that we 
went to our beds. I mostly sleepit with one of the servant 
lasses, and I don't think it ever did me any ill. 

> 

NOT CHANGEABLE. 

KE US a story ortwa ! Verra weel then ! here's 
yin. Geordy Darymple was a drainer, and 
he lived in a wee thack house at Pilwherry 
i roadend in The Inch, and he came out of Ayr- 
J shire and so was a kind of ignomnt buddy ; 
and as he belonged to the Unitarians he was not very well 
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acquainted with the inside of the kirk ; foi* about Ayrshire, 
Unitarian does not mean very much in the way of religion, 
but rather the other way. However ho had a ween that 
took the niezzles and died, and the Minister gaed his wa's 
up to try and comfort them. It was the minister of New 
Luce, for the wife had been at that kirk a time or two. 
*Aye,' says the minister, with a sympathising sigh, * we 
must take comfort in the knowledge that the Lord has taken 
it to a better place.' * Of coorse, sir,' says Geordy, show lag 
off his godliness, * we ken a' that ; the Lord'il hae him safe 
in Beelzebub's bosom by this time ; it's certainly very kind 
o' him.' * Abraham's bosom, my good man,* says the min- 
ister, * it's Abraham's bosom you mean.' * I mean naething 
o' .the kin*, sir,' says Geordy, * I mean what I say ; yer Aw- 
braham's bosom may dae weel eneuch for a wheen Gallawa 
folk, but oor wean's gaun nae siccan gate ; a' oor freens haes 
gane tae Beelzebub's bosom this lang eneuch, an' we're no 
gaun tae change. **• 



SLANTENDICULAR. 




t i itf i^ MP^P yAVING been set out to plough one day 
I when one of the men was ill, Geordy was 
^ told that the field was to be finished, if 
J possible, that da^, and that he was not to 
I lowze unless it came dqwn an even-down- 
l)our, for it looked wet. Geordie had been used with Ayr- 
shire, where the men and horse§ have to work out whatever 
kind of weather it is, so he kept ploughing away, although 
it came on and rained very heavy. The farmer waited and 
better waited to see him coming in, but no Geordie came, 
and so he got angry and went out to the field to him, and 
asked him what he meant working the beasts in that rain. 
* Did I no tell ye if it cam on an even-doon-poor tae lowze f 
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says he. * Deed did ye/ was Geordie's re{dy, * but itcannae 
get comia even-dinn in a wun like this : wud it lown a. bit, 
it micht ; but it has been rainin wi a sklent ever sin' it cam 
on, an' it's no likin' tae turn ony streichter.' 

A FARM-HOUSE DINNER. 

IT was the custom when I was young for the farmers 
and their families and all theii' servants to take 
their meals together in the kitchen, which -was 
also the usual sitting room ; and all the moderate- 
sized lairds followed the same fashion. It 'was 
usual for the gude wife, sometimes assisted by the farmer, to 
rive up the (boiled) meat into convenient pieces before set- 
ting it down to the people ; for knives were very scarce then, 
and there was seldom more than onfe in an ordinary farm- 
house. The first thing that was brought forward was the 
broth, or broos, as they used to call them, and they were set 
down either in a hooped wooden dish, or a big bowl, or a hand- 
basin, and each person had a horn spoon, and they all suppit 
out of the wan dish, farmer or laird and alJ. Then a hooped 
dish like a butter-uap, full of potatoes coarsely bruised with 
a three-toed thing like a graip, they ca't a rauhhel, which 
was stirred up and down in the pot to break them, — ^was 
brought forward and set down to them. Then the meat was 
set down on an ashet, and*the farmer lifted a junk with his 
liand, and reached it out to the one next him, and said * hae !' 
then to the next and the next, till they were all served. 
Sometimes the potatoes were set down whole in a small 
basket or a nap, and then they took a potato in one hand 
and the meat in the other, and took rive about at them with 
their teeth ; but when the potatoes were bruised they ate 
them with the same spoon they suppit the broth with, and 
took a rive at the meat and a mouthful of the potatoes time 
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aboutw When the potatoes and meat were done, tjiere was 
a big bowl of milk set down at each end of the tabla, and a 
basket of cake-bread in the middle, and they ate the bread, 
and sappit the milk to it, with the spoons they had for the 
broth and potatoes. Neither knives, forks, nor plates were 
used, except the plate to set the meat on. Before they be- 
good to eat, the gudeman always askit a blessing, and 
returned thanks as soon as they were done. 



A1LEGACY. 

lENNY MARTIN Uved at The Doulach in 
Kirkcolra, and she was a smart, black-eyed, 
good-looking lass about three-and-twenty, 
but like most of the Rhinns women, she 
had a strong black beai'd on her upper lip, 
and a stiffish semi-circle of dai'k hair round her chin ; though, 
like many of her neighbours, she frightened them out of sight 
with a razor. One week an old aunt from Stranraer came 
over to see ^hem, and as she had some money, there was a 
kind of party got up in her honour, and some presentable 
young farmers were at it, and the old lady was very talkative, 
and full of drollery. At length she says to her niece, * Deed 
aye ! Jenny ! yer grannie haes been verra mindfu' o* ye, I 
see ; she haes lefb ye a gude legacy ; I ken some 'at wad gie 
a hantle for a farm like it, for the aftener it's crap't the 
faster it'll grow.' * Whut is't ye mean, auntie ?' says the 
young lady, bewildered, * I dinna mind onything she left 
wie.' * 1 it's her beard, hinny ! her beard !' was the reply, 
*an' it was a gude yin.' Jenny nwhed from the room af- 
fronted, the young farmers laughed prodigiously, while the 
old lady sat astonished, wondering what was all the ado 
about. 

2 
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BEST TO KEEP IN Wr HIM. 

^IJ^PIRSTY DUNBAR v:as au aul' wife that lired 
iBEmi ^^ ^ ^^ house on The Boreland of Kirk- 
IQkQc ^^^^^9 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ before my time, and she 
Im^^i was an awfu' religious buddy, and a terrible 
^^^m hand at Scripture. Yse Sunday afternoon 
yin o' her gran'-dochters cam ower to see her, and found 
Kirsty on her knees ahint the hallan, prayin' away like mad ; 
and as she didna like to disturb the grannie at her devotions 
she sat down on a stool at the £re till she finished. 
After listening awhile she was astonished to hear that it 
wasua the Lord that Kirsty was praying to, and she was 
praying awfu fervently. When she was dune, the lass said 
till her, * Gude guide us, grannie ! d'ye ken ye wur prayin 
tae the deevil f * Atweel was I, hinny !' was the reply, ' I 
do^t regular ; he's a desperate bad yin, ye ken, an* it's better 
tae be in wi him nor oot wi him ; an yin never kens what's 
afoi'e them, or wha they're behauden tae.' 

THE MUIRLAND MAN. 

CHS?^^r>NG ago the low country folk used to consider 
11^91 i' I ^^^^ muirland farmers a rude uncultivated set, 
SrTj Jj^i and even in my young days they were thought 
KidUSflf ^^^^ know very little of the outer world. They 
I^^^^Hj n^ere said to be very anxious to get low country 
wives to cany civilization up among the craigs and i>eatniosses> 
and asatonish the crocks and gimmers. There was a young 
muir-farmer from Glenapp quarter came down to the low 
country to look for a wife, and he took a great notion of a 
daughter of Mr Wallace at Girvillan in Old-Luce, and went 
there now and then to visit her. One day he came down about 
dinner-time, and he was put into * the room,' while prepara- 
tions were going on in the kitchen— the usual dining place — tu 
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produce a grand dinner for him. After the cloth was laid, 
knives and forks were set down, and these implements 
being new to young * Sandy frae the rami's,* he picked them 
up and examined them attentively, and was heard exclaim* 
ing, ^ Guide us ! what a droll wee graip, I wunner whnt 
that's for.' Some local genius made a sang about it, which 
was very popular for a long time, and was considered a 
grand hit at the mtiir farmers, but I forget it all but this 
one verse : — 

' ! what a bonnie graip this be, 
Says Sandy tae hincsel ; 
Ad' this is something like the thing 
That shears my minnie's kail. 

Aye ! aye ! Auntie ! 

Eerie, eerie Ann ! 

With my fine tantaraira. 

Sing aye the mnirlan' man.' 

The lasses made such fun of him over the * wee graip,* and 
other novel weapons, that he had to go and look out for a 
lowland wife elsewhere. 



DAMN. 



m^ 



Pt— ■JUL 1' MANY a time, when I was a little lass, I 
WfenT^Sj have heard the old people say that (Hr- 
villan in Old-Luce was the first place 
where the word * Damn * was ever heard 
in Galloway. Some said it was the first 
place where it was ever heard in Scotland ; but onyway, it 
was said to have been used by some English sogers that were 
quartered there, when they were quarrelling over their 
drink, and some of the young bloods picked it up and learned 
it, to try and pass for a kind of English. They tell me they 
are doing the same kind of things yet, for the same purpose. 
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LORNEUGH'S TEA-PARTY. 

jU tfTO? EAR by Bai-aar there waa a farm they ca't The 



► Lomeugh, and the farmer there had three 
I dochters, and was awful keen to get them 
I weel maiTied, and he was a great hand for 
J inviting all the well-doing young men he could 
fail in with to his house, to try and get them to take a no- 
tion of some of his lasses. At that time there was a tailor 
in Newton-Stewart that was a great dandy, and styled him- 
self * Tailor and Habitniaker to his Majesty,' — I think they 
ca't him Armstrong ; there was also a dandy draper of some 
name like Davidson or Dennison, and an awful dandy watch- 
maker, whose name I also forget. However Lomeugh 
thought they would make grand men for his three dochterSy 
and so he invited them out to tea one afternoon, and made 
great preparations for their reception. Among other grand 
things he bought some fresh herrings for them, for they were 
a great rarity about Newton-Stewart then; and he alao 
bought two grand japanned servets, (waiters or trays,) to 
make a flourish with. As neither he nor the daughters were 
very sure of the use of them they were rather puzzled how 
to utilize them, but at last they decided to roast the fresh 
herrings in one of them, and some sheep's puddings in the 
other. On the great day of the party this was accordingly 
done, and they were set down on the table with the herrings 
and puddings in them, ^ut unfortunately the japannmg 
melted and stuck to the dainties and spoiled the look of 
them, but they had the desired effect notwithstanding, for 
they astonished the young men. The room where the tea 
was set had an earthen floor, and was not kept very clean 
and as the swine had the run of ihe kitchen, when they saw 
the room door open they went in there too, and poked them 
selves about among the company at the table, as they were 
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meed to do on eommon oocasionsy a&cl one of tliem» irhen it 

oame in, had a pieee of an eld dirfy kail-ruat chewing in its 

montili. Lcnmeugh had helped himaelf to a pudding, and 

heaving the pigs gruntiiig about amcMig the people's leigs, 

he thov^t they had no business among such grand company 

and rose to put them out ; and when he was returning to 

his place he felt something at his fit, which he thought waa 

his piece of pudding fallen from the table. He lifted it up, 

and ^vi^en he sat down he b^gan to eat it, but having taken 

a bite oif one end, he made a kind of fac9»and looking across 

ihe table said, * I doot, gudewife, jer pnddins are soor.' It 

hai^nt to be the kail-runt he lifted, and when he found his 

mistake he spluttered it all over the table and affironted tbo 

daughters, and so they didn't manage to catch a man out of 

the lot. 

GRIER OF LAG. 

NE of the traditions common in The Shire was an 
account of one of the McDowalls of The Freugh 
going to Lag in Nithsdale, on the invitation of 
old Lag the Persecutor. He had an Irish ser- 
vanlrman of the name of Bernard McClew, who 
had heard dreadftil accounts when in Ireland of Lag's 
atrocities, and Barney was very anxious to go with Freuch 
in order to see old Grier, more especially as he had been 
assured by scores of people that that worthy bore a striking 
resemblance to the DeViL Freugh resolved to humour him* 
and made him one of his train. He told Lag about his 
serviint's curiosity, and so it was arranged that McClew 
should be brought into the dining-room to wait on his master 
at table. While they were eating Lag sat and scowled at 
the Irishman all the time, and after they had dined and the 
cloth was removed, he ordered Barney to come forward. 
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Poor McClew did so with fear and trembling, and Lag 
said to him, ' Are ye the man 'at*s sae anxious tae see Grier 
of Lag ? ' — * Yes, my lord,' says Bernard. * An' ye come 
frae Galloway ? * says J^g. ' I did, my lord,' was the reply. 
' Hae ye ony mae Whigs there tae kill ? * says Lag with 
a growl, adding with a diabolical scowl on his face, ' Ye're 
maybe yin yersel.* /Poor Paddy made no reply, but fell 
fainting on the floor, and had to be carried out while Lag* 
and French laughed till they could hardly stand. As soon 
as he came to he slipped out of the tower and fled for his li^, 
and the last Freugh saw of him at that time was the waff* of 
his coat-tails streaming behind him as he disapjieared ower 
the head of Glenmidge. 

ORIGIN OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

jJJOPIJLAR traditions have often more truth 
in tUem than the majority of people suspect, 
niul there may be really something after all 
in the following, which is still commonly 
beJievod in all through Galloway. — An 
immense giant (I never heard his name) used in the early 
ages of the world, to inhabit the wilds of Minnigaiff and the 
Glenkenns, and when he wajs not quarrelling with his neigh- 
bours, he used to travel all up and down and examine the 
country. One day he happened to be over in Ireland, and 
on looking down on the gix)und he was surprised to see a 
great lot of wee diminutive-looking men and women walking 
about, and running out of the road for fear he tramped on 
them. ' What queer wee folk,' thinks he, ' I'll tak yin or 
twa 0* them hame and let the wife see them,' and so he 
picked one or two up, but they were cmshed to death be- 
tween his fingers. *This'll never do ava,' says he, ^'m 
hurtin' the puir eraiters.' He happened to have his' spade 
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with him, and so he resolved to take a spadeful of the inools 
wi* him, and the wee folk on*t just as they were, and accord- 
ingly he dug out a spadeful and took it with him over his 
shoulder— a kin' o' biggish tniff, ye ken. As he was wading 
across barefooted, for the sea took him abune the knees, a 
big roke (crab) catch't him by the muckle-tae, and the pain 
made him forget the spadefu* o' mools, and gart him gie sic 
a start that the haillwur cowpit aff his shouther into the 
tide, and he ran billyin' hame tae the wife to get his tae 
sortit. The muckle truff formed the Isle^'-Man, and the bit 
he hoke't it oot o' became Lough Neagh in Ireland, and the 
two places are said to be exactly similar in size and shape, 
and wherever there is a point on the one, there is said to be 
a bay in the other, and where there is a hill on the one there 
is a corresponding deep place in the other, and besides all 
that, the Manx are said to have the same appearance and to 
speak the same langtiage as the aboriginal natives of the 
banks of Lough Neagh even to the pi*esent century. As for 
the cats, they are exactly the same, only the Manx ones 
want the tail, for it happened that when the giant stuck his 
spade into the gruu' it chack't off the tail of the only tabby 
on that particular spot at the time, and so in accordance with 
a well-known effect of the jwwer of mind over matter, her 
descendants have been been born wanting tails ever since. 
Some very learned gentlemen put great faith in traditions. 

AILSA CRAIG. 

lU.KKR though the foregoing may seem, 
I hi- origin of Ailsa Craig may appear quite 
;is strange. Some time afterwards this same 
'^Lunt was in Ireland again, and having 
aoiiie business to see after in Carrick on 
his way home, he waded the Channel between the Mull 
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«f Kin^freaad the AjrMjtt ooast. I^e water was not rety 
deqp — ^ror him^-and having a paxnfial reoelleetion of his 
adventare with tiM eruaban, he yery prud^aftly kept on his 
brogues to protect his toes from submarine monsters. He 
had been travelling over some stonjr ground before taking 
the water, and some gravel had got into his brogueSi one of 
the big pieces of which, by the jorging of the water began to 
hurt his foot very much ; so he stooped down and thrust 
his fingers between the brogue and his foot, and pidldng out 
the stone tossed it into the water beside him, and it happened 
to fieUl in a shallow place where the water was nc»t enough to 
cover it. That stone is Ailsa Craig, at least traditicm says 
so. 



ORIGIN OF THE EARLS OF STAIR. 

S)iK^|J!OUKD about The Inch and that neighbouiv 
hood there used to be a tradition about the 
1^ origin of the Earls of Stair, almost as worthy 
h of credit as either of the foregoing. According 
JCrvvv^rllS^vii to it the first of the Stair family in Wigton- 
shire was an Ayrshireman called John Dalrymple, popularly 
known as * Buttermilk Jock,' who drove milk in carts into 
Stranraer, and sold it in half-penny-worths. He is said to have 
beeii a very miserly man, fond of lending money to the little 
lairds, who were very numerous then, and when he thought 
they wei'e badly off demanding re-payment, and if they 
couldn't pay up he seized their estates and kept them. It 
was said that the Dalrymples bought Castle-Kennedy with 
the proceeds of the Buttermilk. 
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FINGAULS. 

)ME traditions however I think are moi'e reli- 
able than any of these, and among them is 
one which relates that the Noi-semen, — or 
Danes as they are usually called, — came 
across from Ireland and the Isle of Man and 
formed settlements at the Isle of Whithem, the High-end of 
Kirkmaiden and other points on the coast, where they built 
castles and villages and traded with the natives^ and the 
tmtii of this tale is to some extent borne out by the fact, that 
distinct races of people — or rather the remains of them — still 
inhabit such places, and they are still called in derision Fin- 
^au^(the accent on the'gaul/) by their immediate neighbours- 
The inhabitants of the South end of Kirkmaiden for example 
are still called ' Fingauls * by the other natives of the Hhinns, 
and iinder that name ai^ included the McOullochs, McColms, 
McGaws, McGuffogs, and indeed all who lived in *The 
Heehh-end,' or south of a line drawn from Kilstey Bay to 
the Bay of the Clanyard, ou tlie farm of Lyatraw. If any- 
thing outrageous or ridiculous is done, the Laihhendcrs, or 
Low-enders will i-emark — ' It's very like the Heehh-enders 
that — ^it's naething oot-o-the-way for the Fingauls.* 'Hie 
Fingauls used to be very tall fair-haired people, with long 
oval faces, straight noses, full chins, and light blue eyes, and 
very few were under six feet in height ; but the most of 
them have emigrated now, and what's left's that way mixed 
up with Irish, and (Jossoks, and other incomers, that you 
could hardly find half a dozen tall men in the whole parish. 
The Laihli-enders or Rhinns people were not nearly so tall, 
and had dark hair, and dark brown eyes, or occasionally dark 
blue, their faces were narrow at the brow and chin and very 
broad between the eyes : they had thin prominent hook- 
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noses, wide mouths witli large broacl projecting front teeth, • 
which the upper lip could with difSiculty cover, and wrhich 
overlapped the lower lip ; theii* foreheads were small, flat, 
aud very much receding, and had three strong wrinkles, 
while their chins receded woi*se than a negroes and were very 
small, and nearly all the grown women had beards, both on 
the chin and upi)er lip. Tradition says they were the de- 
scendants of some savages they call the Kreenies, that came 
over from Ireland, but like the Fingauls, emigi'sition is mak- 
ing them scarce. I might give some of their family names, 
but as the description of their looks is not very flattering, . I 
will not give needless oftence. The Fingauls assign to them 
all the eccentric itics attributed to themselves, and derisively 
call them The Gossoks. X 

THE GOSSOKS AND THE MUSTARD. 

IHEIIE are lots of stories afloat about ignorant 
]K'i>ple and mustard, but I think the history 
i>f the fii*st introduction of that article to the 
Gossoks, will be new to most people. SamueJ 
Sponce from Dumbreddan, and Peter McCly- 
mont from Chapelrossan went one year to the Fair at Stran* 
raer, and like other young men on similar occasions, they 
sj)ent the most of their pocket money treating the lasses 
as in duty bound, for it's a point of honour with the Gossoks 
to load their lassses with sweeties at the fair. By the after- 
noon, though they had been feasting on love all day, they be" 
gan to feel hungry, and it became necessary to get a supply 
of food, and as cheap as possible, for their pockets and their 
stomachs were getting alike empty, and so they repaired to 
a little cookshoji in Sun Street to look out for something to 
eat. As they wanted to measure their appetites by their 
means, they asked the shopwife in succession the prices of 
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the various eatables set out on the table, the jxttatoes, the 
be^, the broth, the bread, and so on, a^4 brotli being the 
cheapest they fixed on that to b^n with. There was also a 
biggish jish of mustard among the rest, and as the wife was 
going out for a supply of broth, they asked her the price of 
it too, inor6 from curiosity than anything else, for as they 
had never seen it before, they expected it was some great 
daiiity and would be very dear. They were astonished when 
the wife said it waa for * naething ; they might take as much 
as tbey [liked without paying anything at all* As soon as 
she went out Peter gave Samuel an elbow, and nodding at 
the mustard said : — * Dog on't 1 Samuel, this is the stuff— 
the real cheap stuff— this is the thing for us, lad •' * Faith ! 
Peter,* says the other, * it's the veri-a thing, an* rich-lookin' 
stuff it is, — it*ll maybe no tak much tae fill us — ^111 be bound 
it*s verm feedin*.* * An* a* for naething,* says Peter. ' Aye !* 
says Samuel, ' we*ll buy naething but the broth, an* we'll 
stick into this what-d*ye-ca't.' 'We'Jl never speer what 
they ca*t,' says Samuel, ' we*ll sup it up an' never let on.* 
The shopwife came in with the broth which they at once paid 
for, and sent * doun the red bi'ae ' with the utmost despatch, 
and Peter having got his bowl emptied first, took his spoon, 
and delving it deep down into the mustard, lifted it as fidl as it 
would hold, and rammed it into his mouth and gulped it down 
so as to get another spoonful of the dainty before Samuel fin- 
ished his broth. Before he could stick the spoon in for another 
supply the burning commenced, making the tears i*oll down 
his cheeks and foi-cing him to screw his face into some aw- 
some shapes to try to keep from roai*ing. Samuel soon fin- 
ished his broth, and happening to look at Peter, he noticed 
the tears, and exclaimed — * Gosh I Peter ! what's the matter 
wi* ye? what in the worl are ye greetin' about, man? 
* Dog on me 1 Samuel !' cries Peter through his tears, * hoo 
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can I help it ? a' the way here in a strange bit an' sae far 
fiae my friens : — I couldna keep frae thinkin o' the death o' 
my puir aul' grannie ; an' hoo can I help greetin, an' me sae 
far fi*ae hame f for the Finganls and the Oossoks all look on 
a journey to Stranraer or Glenluce, like going to some foreign 
country. ' Gosh man ! Peter !' says Samuel, helping him- 
self to a spoonful of the novel dainty, ' ye maunna gang on 
that way; consider she left ye her goat; I wud greet 
nane aboot her, an 1 were you.' Samuel stuck his spoonful 
into his mouth, and the faces he made were fearfu*, and the 
tears rolled down his face as copiously, as they did down 
Peter's, and he, noticing them with an inward chuckle, en- 
quired of Samuel with an anxious face — * jjroavinsX Samuel- 1 
what are ye gowlin aboot ? I'm sure ye hae naething tae 
fash ye; ye hae nae dead grannie tae greet for.' 'Nee! 
anee 1' says Samuel, through his tears, ' it's no that, man ; I 
was that sorry for you, Peter, that I couldna help greetin 
too.' LKgordy ,' says Peter, * d'ye tell me sae? Tak anither 
gpunefu,' he continued, handing over the musWd-pig, * it's 
no everybuddy had a granmither like mine.' * I wush yer 
granmither an' you were at the deevil,' cries Samuel, raging 
with the mustard. ' Och ! och ! anee ! anee ! I'm puz- 
zion*t ! I'm murder't ! I'm puzrion't ! rin for the minister, 
Peter ! Anee ! anee ! ochon ! ochon I I'm puzzion't 1 I'm 
puzzion't ! I'm a' on fire ! rin for the minister ! rin !* Peter 
got up to run. * Come back ! Peter T he continued, ' oome 
back an' cut the tongue oot o' my head ! cut it out ! better 
tae lose the tongue nor the haill head.' What Peter might 
have done it is hard to tell, but the shopwife hearing the 
terrible erumption in the room came in to see what was 
wrang, and after laughing till she was black in the face, she 
explained the mystery, and the Gossoks departed with 
hingin lugs, and looking terribly sheepish. It was danger- 
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ooB to meiition mwttard to a Gossok for twenty years 
after. 

THE HEEHH-ENDERS AND THE BUGS. 




THRED McCUTCHEON and Patrick Jamie- 
son were twa Fingauls frae about Polinkum, 
an' they gaed yae year tae Stranraer Fair, 
and gbt a wee drappie ower much an' forgot 
themsels, an' so they were obliged tae stay 
all night in a public house at the Clayhole, a part of the 
town where sailors used to put up. They had heard awful 
aeeonnts in Kirkmaiden of certain dreadful animals they 
ca't bugs, that were said to infest the houses in the town> 
aad ihey had been told that they whiles lifted the verra 
sklateB on the roof and gim't at the folk in the street. They 
were consequently terrified for the blood-thirsty monsters, 
which they had heard were desperate fond of sucking the 
blood of folk fresh from the country, and so they made many 
anidous enquiries of the landlady about them, and she as- 
sured them with an air of pride, that though there might be 
an odd ane or maybe twa about the house, she thocht she 
was as clear o' them as ony o' her neighbours. They felt 
comforted and went to bed, and slept together, and the drink 
being still in their heads they lay talking a good while about 
the wonders they had seen. It was a fine dear night and 
the moon was shining richt into their bedroom window, and 
as they were talking away they heaard like the noise of some- 
thing running about on the floor. They both started up to 
see what it was, and were horrified to find two little beasts 
running up and down the room. * Goth ! ^ Ootr^ whuf s 
thae V says Pate. * I'll bet ye they're bugs,* says XJthred. 
* Preserve us a* ! what's tae be dune V says Patrick. ' Od ! 
Pate, we maun kill them/ was the reply, * afore they begin 
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tae bite ; slip on yer shoon an' let us be at them/ Up they 
got and seizing their sticks, chased them round and round 
the room, and out of wan comer into another, layin at them 
with their clickies till they killed them both, and going 
back to bed they soon fell asleep. IJV^hen they came down 
in the morning the whiskey-wife asked them how they 
slept. ' O ! no amiss/ says Pate. ' Did ye see ony bugs / 
says she, jeering them. * Bugs T says Pate, * 'et did we • 
twa o* them ! odious big yins, just like rabbits.* ' D'ye tell 
me sael' says she, laughing, ' ye should 'a kill't them then.' 
' We hae dune that else,' says Uthred, * and a notorious 
killin they took, I can tell ye.' * Ha ! ha ! ha !' cries the 
whuskey-wife, ^ come awa up, an' let me see them,' and up 
they went, and pointed out the carcases to her. ' There's 
yer bugs !* cried the Heehh-enders together. The landlady 
looked and was horrified to see her two Guinea-pigs that her 
son had brought her from abroad, lying smashed oot o' a' 
resemblance on the floor. * Bugs !' cried the landlady sob- 
bing, * they're my puir Guinea-pigs.' * Guiiiea-Vign 1' cried 
McCutcheon in amazement, * a guinea for thae ! they're no 
worth the half o't ; I could buy better pigs at the Muglach 
for half-a-croon a piece.' 

AN OVERCHARGE. 

lERY few of the compositions of Bums the poet 
have escaped the keen eyes of collectors, but I 
dont think any of them have got a hold of this 

II^aI^^j ^^^ ^^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^ haven't seen it in print. 
jJjSllZiSljl Bums was one time travelling through Wig- 
tonshire, and when he arrived at Old-Luce he went to an 
inn and called in some dinner. After he was done he asked 
for the bill, and he was told it was three-and-sixpence — a 
very large sum in a Galloway village in those days. "When 
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the bill was paid and the landlord retired, he took ont a 
diamond and wrote acix)ss the whole of the panes of the 
window : — 

* Three-aDd-sixpence for a dinner ! 

! Lord ! as I'm a leevin' sinner ; 
When next I chance to come this road, 
I'll mind this overcharge by G — d.' 

I have heaixl another version of it but I do not know which 
is correct, I leave others to judge of that. It says — 

* Three-and-sixpence for a dinner, 

1 paid as snre as I'm a leevin sinner ; 
If ever I chance to travel this road, 
I'll mind this overcharge by G — d. ' 

He might have left the swearing out of it, but swearing was 
fashionable at that time, and he did'nt. The landlord never 
noticed the writing for a long time, but his customers did, 
tuid the people tormented him so much about it, that he sent 
fur a joiner at last, and had every pane taken out, and new 
ones put in their place, which cost him a great deal more 
than lie got for the dinner ; for in those days glass was very 
dear, and poor people could seldom afford more than one, or 
at most two small panes of glass in a window. 

A HOLY CANNIBAL. 

I HEN it is considered that the ancient in- 
habitants of Galloway are said by Tacitus 
to have been caimibals^ there need be nae 
ferlie about an odd yin tui-ning up now and 
then amang us, even in the sacred person 
of a minister. The minister of New-Luce was once sent for 
to Davie McMurti'ie's at Poltadden to christen a Wean, and 
HS the clergy arc maistly fond of good cheer, there was a big 
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fat cock killed for the christening tea. like most herds' 
weans, Davie's were half-wild, and glowered with holy fear 
from behind doors and kists at the man of prayer, who, ab- 
sorbed in dutiful devotion, ate most of the cock himself ; and 
the youngsters doubtless made many sage reflections on his 
wonderfnl abilities, but took care to keep out of his reach. A 
month or two after, when the minister was * visiting ' the 
parish, he came back to Poltadden again, and as he sat him- 
self down in tlie muckle chair by the fire, a hen and chickens 
marched in, having the run of the house as usual. The 
weans seemed terrified, but at last rushed in between them 
and the minister, and cried ' Gae Va ! gae 'wa !* then they 
waflFfc their daidlies and whush't them oot, exclaiming as they 
scampered over the door-step — * Whish ! whish ! rin ! rin • 
that's the man *at ett yer faither.' 

TAMING OF A SHREW. 

[AT^TTPPE has been renowned for ages as the 
ijiieeiL of randies, but she couldn't have held 
tht? amdle to Betty McCracken. Betty lived 
ill Kirkcowan, and had a tongue like fifty 
tinkle 113, and had the whole town f^g&f^ed 
for her, and she was aye flytin wi her neighbours, when she 
had any, and could conquer them all ; but the houses on both 
sides of her were oftener empty than tenanted. At last how- 
ever Marion McElsliiner — they call them Alexander now — a 
wife fi'ae the St^jwartr}' flittit in next door to her, and com- 
pletely got the better of her. About a month after she came, 
Betty I3ickit a quarrel wi her aboot the weans, and after a 
few words Betty as usual got wild, and waffed her arms aboot 
her head, and stormed like a wild buddy and ca't Marion 
everything, but the strange wife never flytit back, but gaed 
awa into the house, and Betty followed her, abusing her 
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a' the way. The neighbours gathered about to see the new- 
comer getting her dressings, and egged Betty on, and so she 
carry't on at an awfu' rate, and when the wife liftit a three 
leggit stool and came towards the door wi't, Betty thought she 
intended to brain her, and retreated, raging louder than ef er. 
Instead of briiining Betty, she set the stool at the door-«heek 
an' clappit hersel down on't, and lookit up in Betty's face 
ai^' s'miled. Betty couldna stand this, so she gim't at her 
savagely, and ca't her a* the blinkin'-faced hypocrites was 
oot ; but the strange wife just sat and smiled at her, and 
never said a word. She then ca't her a limmer, and some 
stronger terms, and went on fearfu', but the wife took nae 
notice o' her, till at last Betty, who had never been treated 
that way beffore; could endure it no longer, but went up to 
her, and shook her nieve in her face and cried — * Speak you 
randy, or TU burst* . But the * randy ' .wouldn't speak, and 
Betty had soon to sneak into her door completely discomfited. 
Next day she started with new vigour, but the wife went in 
for the stool and the Testament, and set hersel doon an' 
read the Seriuon on the Mount to her, and beat her again. 
In a very short time Betty gave it up in despair, and they 
at last became the best of friends. Hen-^jecked husbands 
should take the hint. 

AN ELDER'S DISOOOBSE. 

OTJNG Cuddie Lauchison or McLauchlan at 
the Isle, was a New-Licht Elder down 
about Whithern hand, and a powerful hand 
at a prayer, and he could give no that bad 
a discoorse by a time, when there was 
occasion. The minister took a notion of a new-fangled kind 
o' religion they ca't a Sunday-School ; and Cuthbert, as a 
forbye righteous man, took a great hand in't, and imagined 

4 
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it would make all the lads and lasses into saints, and banish 
every kind of wickedness out o* the parish. One Sunday 
they were giving out prizes for the best attendance, and 
Caddie, as the minister was absent, improved the occasion by 
givilig a discourse on Sunday-Schools. * Aye !' says he, 
* this parish is joost like the city o' Jericho, it's hotchin wi 
sinnei'S : an' oor minister's like Joshua the prophet mairchin 
roon aboot it wi the rams-horns, an* blawin like the veri^ 
deevil : aye I an' we'll blaw an' we'll shoot an' we'll rair, till 
the wa's o' wickedness come rattlin aboot their Uigs like a 
thoosan' caiHfu's o' stanea An' whut ir rams-homs think 
ye ] just the horns o' a muirlan' tip ; but the tip-horns that 
Joshua tootit on had nae siller rims on them, an* nae siller 
mooth-piece, like the trumpets noo-a-days,* an* nae giiin 
}K>lishin on them ; na 1 na ! they were just coorse ruhh 
horns wi a hole bored in the sma' en' o' them wi a red-het 
airn. An' whaur ir the tip-horns o' Joshua noo ? tae blaw 
ower the wa's o' oor Gallawa Jericho 1 Aye ! whaur think 
ye? they're the Elders an' Sunday-School Teachers that's 
stannin afore ye ; an' wi the help o' the Lord we'll toot 
an' we'll blaw an' we'll rair the gospel frac yae en o' the 
j)avisli tae' the ither, till the wa's o' wickedness is fleein in a 
thoosan fliiiners. Come up lasses an' get yer picter-books.' 

DAVIE EADIE'S SPOON. 

^^ EAL is sometimes misdirected, as some people may 
think was the case when Daft Davie Eadie 
in Garliestowa killed his goat a week before 
it should have had a kid, to make a spoon for 
the cat, and take the shine out of the Earl of 
(t ftl 1 o w }\ \ '^ m onk cv. 
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ATHRAWEN GARRON. 

Ll'HOUGH youiig Hamiiiy McKulvie was a 
Oussok, lie lived at Clasliven-ocli in Kirk- 
miiidcn, and Le invested in a horse; bat 
whether he had been taken in with it, or 
^^ZA \vhether hard work and harder fare had 
spoiled its stomach, I do not know ; but the horse took bad, 
and tnrned a perfect ribe ; and Hammy tried all the cheap 
cures he could hear of, and all the charms, — sometimes three 
or four certain cures in a day — but in spite 9f all, the thraw- 
en brute got worse, pi-obably out of spite. At last he was 
obliged to descend to ordinary means, and send for auld 
Slock to come and see't, which he did ; but in the meantime 
Hammy had heard of another infallible cure, and had gone 
to the Insh links Moss to gather some yerbs for't. When he 
wiis coming home he met Slock coming home too, and asked 
him what he thocht o' the beast, and what would be the best 
thing for't. 

* Deed ! Hammy,' says Slock, * it's aboot by wi't ; an' I 
think the best thing ye can do 's tae set it up an' shoot it — 
it'll save ye a i^ueer heap o' expense.' 
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When be got home he found the beast lying in the park 
and unable to lise, and all he could do he could not get it 
lifted, so he gaed to Lvatraw Glen and cut a bundle of props, 
and took them home, and he and his father and mother 
wrought on fully half a day with poles and cart-ropes, and at 
last got it set on its feet, and stelFt it up with props on both 
sides, and an extra prop afore and ahin. He then took the 
gun and shot it in the forehead, but to his astonishment it 
didn't fall, it only hung down its head ; so he put another 
shot in't, but still it didn't fall. Hammy was amazed, and 
his shot was done, so he chopped up some lead and chai^ged 
again with large slugs, and as it wouldn't kill by the head, 
he shot it in the heart, on the right side of course, but even 
that did not bring it down. He gave it another ;n the left 
side with no better result, and I suppose he would have been 
blazing away at it yet, only Jean McGili came up looking 
for fog for boosums, followed at a respectful distance by her 
industrious husband Charlie McBumie, with his bonnet over 
his right eye, a great quid in his cheek, a stream of tobacco 
juice meandering gracefully through his beard from the 
down-turned wicks of his mouth, and both his hands thrust 
through the bottom of his trousers pockets, holding up his 
stockings, to save him the trouble of tying his garters. 
Hammy told Jean of his dilemma, and Jean studied a 
minute, — at last she said :•— 

' Hae ye ask't the blessin o' the Lord on't "?' 

* Na ! I didna,' says he. 

' Let us pray then,' .says Jean, and she set up her eyes and 
startit a fei*vent prayer, during which Charlie came up, pulled 
off his bonnet, turned his eyes up in his head, and assumed a 
reverential attitude, grunted * amen ' at intervals, and squirt- 
ed tobacco juice at the old horse. Jean at last concluded, 
but still the honse stood as obstinate as^ever. Chai*lie step 
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ed forwai-d and asked what all the praying was about ; and 
Hammy declared that the horse was witched and wouldn't 
get well although he had given it fifty cures in a fortnight ; 
and now when Slock had ordered hiro to shoot it, it wouldn't 
die, although he had shot it half-a-dozen times, and Jean's 
prayer hadn't done it a bit of good either ; there was nothing 
for it now but to shoot it with a silver sixpence, and there 
wasn't such a thing about the house. 

* Silver sixj)ence be hanged f says Charlie, * its as dead as 
a herring already.' 

' How can't be dead ]' says Hammy, ' it wunna come doon 
wi' a' the shots I hae put in't.' 

' And how the devil can it fall ?' says Charlie, * and it 
propped up that way 1 draw the stells and it'll come down 
soon enough.' 

* Oh ! says Hammy, * I never thocht o' that.' 

And he drew the props and down it came, all in a lump. 

AN ORIGINAL CURE. 

UT this was not the only time that Hammy 
distinguished himself. After the murder and 
burial of the ' aul yaud,' he felt very lonely, 
and frightened for ghosts, and so he plucked 
up a little determination and took unto him- 
self a wife, who was as good-looking as he was'nt ; and he 
wa^ awful jealous of her, and when he went out to his work, 
he used to chain her hf the leg to the bed-fit, and lock the 
door, for fear some chance man might be passing through the 
Niek-o'-the-Balloch and see her, and perhaps take a notion 
of her. • In course of time she had a child, and she was set 
out in the frost to shaw turnips a week after her confine- 
ment, which didn't kill her however, though she had a 
gathered breast in consequence. This under Ham my 's 
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botanical system of treatment, followed the bad example of 
the defunct garron, and got * far waur/ and in a short time 
developed into an ulcer about four inches across. Haninay 
didn't like Doctors' bills, so he posted himself up in all sorts 
of likely places, to catch old Doctor McKitterick going by, 
and get advice gratis. At last he was successful, and he 
hailed the man of i>hysic, and just incidentally of course, 
mentioned the wife's misfortune. 

'O! Doctor!' says he, * the wife has an awfu' gather't 
breast that'll no men', but I wadna like to trouble ye tae 
gang a' the way up there tae see't, aud you sae busy ; but if 
ye would just tell us what'll be gude for't, I wud get it my- 
sel.' 

The Doctor told him to get some simple healing ointment 
to dress it with. 

* An what kin' o' thing's that?' 

' O ! salve, — saw,' says the Doctor, recollecting the ver- 
nacular term for it, * you know what saw is.' 

' O ! aye,' says Hammy, * but whut am I to do wi't ?' 

' Spread some on a linen rag, and cover the sore with it 
twice a day,* was the reply. 

About a month after this the Doctor met Hammy, and 
asked him how the wife's breast was. 

* O ! fine, sir,' says Hammy, * it's verra nearly haill again ; 
but O ! sir, it was bad to bide ; ye could 'a' heard the roars 
o' hftr at Dunman ; I had tae lick her twa or three times 
afore she wud let it gang on, an' I had tae tie her doon on 
the bed for an hour or twa every time I dress't it.' 

Ye did very wrong to strike the wife,' says the Doctor, 
ye should never do that ; but I don't understand how it 
could pain her so much.' 

* Weel ! sir, it was maybe the water,' says Hammy, ' for 
I had tae wat it ; ye see, sir, it wadna stick dry ava, an' so 
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I drookit it wi water, aboot as thick as parritch, an* then it 
stuck on fine/ 

' Drookit what wi water V says the Doctor. 

* O 1 the saiit, sir ! the saut ! says Hamray, ' it AViidna 
stick on withoot it/ 

* Salt 1' says the Doctor, ^ you surely didn't put salt on 
the woman's breast !' 

^ Didn't ye tell me to pit it on yersel, sir V says Hammy, 
* an' it's the best thing 'et ever gaed ttie't ; but O ! sir, it 
was bad to bide.' 



LEARNING TO SWIM. 




ONSIDERING that he would be unable to 
work his land for want of horse power, 
Hammy soon shifted to the Isle of Whit- 
hern to try his luck at the fishing, and 
fw^wwwfti bought a boat and lines for the purpose ; 
but not being able to swim he was terribly afraid of drown- 
ing, and he determined to acquire that art before trusting 
himself to the treacherous element. He accordingly enquired 
of a group of fishers how he was to learn, and they by way 
of a joke told him to tie a bladder to each of his big toes and 
jump in, and then strike out with his hands and feet like 
a p addick ^, Hammy took it for earnest, and not wishing to 
be seen and made fun of by the youngsters, he got up early 
tbo next morning and followed out the instructions — at 
least he was found in the tide that morning, with the blad- 
dei-s at his to«s, and his head at the bottom, and of course 
be was quite dead. He was floating sure enough, but with 
the wrong end of him up. 
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A JUVENILE DELINQUENT. 

IKEADFUL stories used to be told about the 
long-legged Fingauls of Kirkmaiden, and 
stories almost as dreadful were current about 
the patriarchal ages they attained to, but 
Hince so many of the inhabitants emigrated to 
make room for big farms, kyloes, Ayrshiremen, and Irish- 
men, the lives of the inhabitants are now much of the same 
duration as with ordinary mortals. It used to be told that 
Colonel Andrew McDowall,when he returned from the wars, 
was one day walking along by The Myroch, when he came 
on an old man sitting greetin on a muckle stane at the road- 
side. When he came up, the old man rose and took off his 
bonneit, and dichtiu his een, said, — 

* Ye're welcome hame again, Laird !' 

' Thank you,* said the Colonel, adding after a pause— ^^ I 
should surely know you're face ; are n't you Nathan McCul- 

loch r 

' Ye' re licht, deed*! ' says Nathan, * it's just me, Laird.' 

* You must be a good age now, Nathan,' says the Colonel. 
^ I'm no verra aul' yet, Laird,* was the reply, ' I'm just 

turn't a hunner.' 

* A hundred I ' says the Colonel, musing, * well ! you must 
be all that ; but the idea of a man of a hundred sitting 
blubbermg that way ; whatever could t/oic get to cry about ? * 

* It was my faither lashed me, sir,' said Nathan, bubbling 
again, * an' he put me oot, so he did.' 

* Your father ! ' said the Colonel, astonished, ' is your 
father alive yet ] ' 

* Leevin aye I replied Nathan, ' I ken that the day tae my 
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* Where is he f says the Colonel, * what an age he must 
be ! I would like to see him.' 

* O I he*s up in the bam there/ says Nathan, * an' no in a 
liorrid glide humour the noo, aither/ 

They went up to the bam together, and found the father 
busy threshing the barley with the big flail, and tearing on 
fearful !;^ing Nathan and the Laird coming in, he stop- 
ped, and sahtted the Colonel, who after enquiring how he 
^was, asked him what he had struck Nathan for. 

' The young rascal T says the father, ' there's nae dooin 
wi him, he*a never oot o' a mischief ; I had tae lick him this 
mornin for cloddin stanes at his grandfaither.* 

HOW TO GET OARED FOR. 

IBIE McILWRAITH had a farm about 
Sorbie somewhere, ano when his sons grew 
up and left him and set up for themselves, he 
had to give up the farm, and so he sold off 
the stock and crop, and diyided the proceeds 
among them, keeping, however, a small reserve to himself. 
His second son Tarn lived about The Cruives-o-Cree; atid he 
was the favourite son, and wiled Ebenezer to come Jind live 
in his house, and gradually he coaxed and borrowed all the 
money he had kept to himself out of him ; and when it was 
done, Tam's wife, who belonged to alwut The Barr in Ayr. 
shire, began to be very bad to him, and dang him about 
like a beggar, and half-hunger t him, for she wanted him to 
die, to be rid of the expense and trouble of keeping him, now 
that no more was to be got out of him ; and they were both 
very rough with him, because he was still too young to die 
soon — of old age at any rate. . Ebie of coui*se was awfull}' 
savkge at this conduct, and as his money was done he 
hadn't much in his power in the way of revenge ; but he was 
5 
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a u\y old customeryand he resolved to come Paddy over her azid 
the son too, for he thought the son was as bad as her to let her 
ill-use him ; and as h^ knew some trifle about human nature^ 
he soon gained the victory. There was a great high old 
truff-dyke round the kail-yaicd, and at the north side of the 
yaird were some be^keps close to the dyke ; and one day 
the gude-dochter was worlqin on wi the bees, Ebie slippit 
roun* a^d i^ated himself at the back cf the dyke foment her, 
and began to tajk away V) bim^lf in a loud voi<^e. He soon 
heard her coming dosc} to the dy^.to listen him, apd then 
talked away :*—.,.,-, 

* And I hae twa, ^m^ner in the bank at Newton-Stewart,' 
says he, * and fifty lent tae Davie Ross at Wigton, and 
seventy lent<^|r%afinp^jij^dyscpt^^ofaef* i^i^,^ 
but I'm never gauu uie let op. et J hae ^ onytbinjp^^^jBwat 
t»ie see wlia q" tliem'll be kindest tae me when t^ls^e?^^ % 
naething forH-— for if ihey thocbt I had siller yet,Sj^^«end'*" 
just pretend tae.be gude tae me tae get it. Aye ! ' ^R^^^jjun- * 
ner an' fifty> no gaun tae be wheedled oot o* me; sae eas^if.j|' 
anM*m suje Jpck'll get iiane o't, for he was na ower gude 
tae me ; a a' Peter disna please me aither ; an'. Tarn's wife's 
gettin unoo sour, an' no verra heedin aboot me, I doot ; — I 
think ril awa oi^er tae . Jenny's, — i^e was wantin me tae 
bide wi her ; she tell't me the last tiine I was hero, that if I 
wasna comfortable, no taq bide ; . I wud ay© giet a bite an' 
sowp as lang as Andra could work for't ; deed aye I auf 
folk's aye best bidiu wi their dochters ; deed ! if Tarn's wife ' 
dibua behave a gude deal bettor, I'll jyst gang ower next 
week.' 

Tank's Avife opened her eyes till they were like saucers, and 
slippit away for fear he wud notice, her listening ; while old 
Ebie gave a quiet diuokle, saying, — ■ j 

' I think I hae settled her.' ... 
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A bit shower coming on a few minuteB after, ihcr came 
rinnin oat tae him wi a plaid, ayii^— - 

*' Come awfl^ in, Gutcberi". ye^U get wat. \ABia cot in the 
rain ; just let me hap ye up.* 

And when they got to the house she bnmght Ofat the 
bottle to give him a glass for fear he would take odd, and 
ever after she didn't know how to be good enotigh to him, 
nor Tarn mther. He was ^ell cared for ever after, and when 
be died there was such a seeking for hitr wiU and his moneyt 
but neither the one nor the other ever inimed upc> 

A USEFUL CONSTABLE. 

BW people were so nnp^puhir iii my yonng days 
among the farming ellBisses as the Gonstubles, 
and many strange tales were in circcdatioa 
about them-*-not alwftys< to their credit • One 
of these stories said that atone time there' was 
a constable advertised for about Wigton, and there were 
three applicants, and they had to appear before the Justices, 
so that the>f. b^t^siili^t 4i^ bi«B.bdbtCfiCled,^or the place. 
On the di^y appointed the^ three .appeared, and Samuel An- 
derson was admitted &cst into the pri^sence of the great men, 
one of whom had a dii::ty looking notice-board lying beibre 
him, on which the word ' WHITE ' had been pointed and 
uearly sonqped off again, and dirtied all over with gl^ur* 
After Samuel had answered a lot of questions, this board 
was.handed to him, and he was toid,*<— 

' Kow examine this board carefully, and then tell us what 
you would be prepared to swear has been printed <mi it, sup- 
posing you. to be a witness in a case of poaohing f 

Samuel examined it .minutely, and vtpUed,.-^M' would 
swear that '' WHITE " had beieii printed on it, sir/ 
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' You would, i^ould you ]' said the Jugtiee, and address- 
ing the others — ' No use, gentlen^en ! would never do at all.* 

In this the gratlemen acquiesced; and Samuel was told be 
didn't suit. James McMorlan was then brought in, and the 
board was in due course handed to him, and the same ques- 
tion put. Jamie was a sly customer, and guessed what they 
wanted, so he studied the board a little, and said — 

* I would be indined to swear it was " BLACK," ah\' 

' This is liker the thing, gentlemen,' says the examiner, 
^ but we must see the other one too ; McMorlan can retire 
for a few minutes till we make our decision.' Then Davie 
McCharles was brought in, and got the boai<d, and was asked 
the very same question. 

* Weel ! sir,' says David, ' if I had to give evid^ice, I 
would swear that there was anything on it that might suit 
the gentlemen on the Bench.' 

* Well said ! very well indeed !' cried the Justices to- 
gether, ' this is the very man we want,' and David got the 
app(Mntment 

A POWERFUL SERMON. 

7 KIM Sandy Hannah that liv^ at The Corwar 
in Sorbie, was a curious buddy, and a gi-eat 
hand for running about after new preachers. 
One summer there was a new preacher from 
about The Stewartry was to preach in the 
parish kirk, and Alick as usual set off to hear him. On the 
road home he fell in with Tarn Jamieson from Millisle, and 
l\im asked him what kind of sermon the young minister 
gave him. 

* O ! man, Tam ! it was a powerfu sermon,' says Alick, 
a spl^did sermon, man ; it wud 'a' made the hair rise on 
yer head ; helUfire an' Initnstane was the maist o't ; he 
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f '. dmve them in amaog the brunstane reek like a drove o' 
TMvrt, an' clanght them by the hair o' the head an' shook 
them ower the pit ; an' after he had warm'fc the soles o' 
tlmir feet a bit, he let them gae, an' set them hame rejoidn . 
O ! man. Tarn ! ye hae miss't a treat.' 

A MISSION TO THE MACHARS. 

OW long it is since St. Ninian came as a Mis- 
sionary to the Machars, or what success he 
had, I really cannot mind, but I can mind of 
a mission far more interesting than his one. 
A grand new minister came to one of ihe 
liachars parishes, and he was a terrible good man, a perfect 
saint in fact ; and his soul was grieved for the darkness of 
bis people, many of whom were wandering in the sinful 
mists of Cameronianism, and other heretical hallucinations ; 
so he resolved to devote a portion of his time every Thursr 
day to the service of the Lord, and try and wile a few of the 
wanderers back to the kirk of their fathers, or the Estab- 
lishment, or the sheepfold of Satan, or whatever he called 
it — I forget which. Accordingly he consulted with one of the 
most godly of his Elders, — at least the Lord had blessed him 
with the biggest and cheapest farm in the parisl^ which he 
wouldn't have done if he had been a sinner, and had removed 
several small covenanting fai-mers to make room for hira. 
After a long and solemn talk on the subject, they decided that 
the best way to root out the Covenanters and other kinds of 
heretics, was for the farmers to refuse work to all who went 
past the. parish kirk, and to make a continued attack on 
heresy with fasting and prayer in its chief stronghold — a 
benighted village at the other end of the parish. In this 
Galloway Ctomorrah lived Murdoch Mcllwraith, a shoe- 
maker, who was acknowledged to be the leading man there, 
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and they felt that if they could secure his co-operatioiii they 
might enable the Lord to prove victorious over his aiid their 
enemies ; but unfortunately this sutor was a New-Llchtery 
or a Sceptic, or a Morrisonian, or a Baptist, or an Ath^t, 
or some kind of unbeliever of that stamp, I forget what ; but 
he had read a good deal and had a lot of sense, and so might be 
difficult to manage. Nevertheless, the minister and tl^e Elder 
drove away up one day, and went to the sutor and com- 
menced a conversation on religious things, and they soojxj^t 
into an argument on the blessed and comforting doctrine of 
predestination ; for the shoemaker declared it was all non- 
sense, and went on terrible. 

^ Aye ! ' says Mcllwraith, ' if ye believe in predestination 
as ye pretend, what gars ye send for a doctor when ye're 
sick ? if ye're predestined tae dee ye'U dee, an' if ye're pre^ 
destined tae get better ye'll get better athoot him, an' save 
a' the expense.' 

' Very true,' says the minister, * but you know the means 
are predestined too, and we use them because we're predes- 
tined to use them, you know.' 

/ O ! aye ! ' returned the shoemaker, * that's the only kind 
o' argument ye can bring forrit tae meet it, an' it's a puir 
yin ; but can ye reconcile the belief o' you ministers in fore, 
ordination, and the fear they hae o' gaun into a hoose whaur 
there's a fever, for fear they catch't 1 Surely if the Lord has 
decree' t frae a' eternity et they're tae tak a fever, their 
stayin oot o' the gate o't '11 no prevent the Lord sendin 't/ 

* O ! * says the minister, * we're not expected to rush need- 
lessly into danger.' 

* An' what for no 1 ' says the sutor, * if ye're fore-ordained 
tae rush intae't ; aren't ye tae visit the sick an' the afflictit ? ' 

* Certainly ! ' replied his reverence, * and no man would 
be doing his duty if he refused to do so.' 
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* There rioo ! minister ! that's richt,' cries the sutor, * there's 
some gude in ye after a'.' 

* I hope so/ says the parson. *Mr McH wraith,' he added* 
* my friend Mr Thomson here, tells me you are a capital 
hand at a shoe ; would you just take my measure for a pair ? ' 

* I wunner how Mr Thomson kens/ was the reply, * he 
gets his a' made in the toon.' 

*Ah ! but I was thinkin o' giein ye a trial, Murdoch,' says 
that worthy. 

* O ! maybesae ! ' was the sutor's reply. iMayh-'iae is 
what the Covenanters or Cameronians as they call us now, 
say for wo, or to say we dinna believe ye ; and likely is used 
for yea,) 

As he pi-oceeded to measure the reverend foot, — 
' I wivs thinking,* says the minister, * of holding a weekly 
prayer-iueeting here during the summer months, for the 
edification of the elect, and the rescue of unregenerate like 
bmnds from the burning out of the clutches of the Author 
of all evil ; and as you are a man of known piety, I thought 
it best to begin by holding the first of the services at your 
house this evening, if you will kindly call in as many of the 
neighbours as possible, and then ' — 

' Do ye ken what the Scripture says, minister ? ' says the 
sutor, interrupting him, " They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they who are sick," sao ye need baud nae 
pi-ayer-meetings here, for we're a' weel the noo ; but if ye're 
verra anxious tae pray, just come yer wa's up tae Peter. 
Clark's wi me ; he's verra ill, puir man I an* haes maist need 
o' prayer o* onybody I ken o' ; an' forbye he haes a big room 
that'll do gmn' for haudin a meetin' in.' 

* Many thanks ! many thanks ! ' says the minister, ' let us 
go now ; and just ask a few of the neighbours to come up 
with us. By-the-bye ! what's like the matter with Mr Clark V 
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* O ! he's verra ill,' was the reply, ' he haesna been weal 
for mair nor a week.' 

Off they went to Peter's, and the sutor gathered up a few 
natives as they walked along, and when they got to the 
house, the sutor introduced him to the gudewife as the new 
minister, come to pray with Peter and a few neighbours ; 
and said that he was going to hold a prayer-meeting there 
every Thursday. The minister stepped forward to the bed 
where Peter was lying raving, and said, — 

* My dear friend, we're just going to put up a few words 
of prayer ; how do you feel yourself to-day ! Good heavens 1' 
he continued, ' what's the matter with your face 1 it's all 
streaming with blood.' 

* O ! sir,' says the wife, * it's him scartin the pox ; they 
cam oot on him ever-yesterday ; an' whun he's delirious, he 
just teai'S at them wi his nails.' 

'Tears at what?' says the minister, drawing back from 
the bed. 

' O ! sir, at the pox, sir,' was the reply, * it's the sma'-pox 
he haes ; the nat'ral pox, ye ken.' 

* The small-pox ! merciful father ! the small-pox ! * cried 
tlie clergy, turning white, *how faint I feel ; just let me get to 
the door for some fresh air,' and he rushed out }>ast them, 
followed by the Elder, the people, and the shoemaker. 

* Maun I fetch ye a sowp whuskey, sir 1 ' says he, * Peter's 
wife '11 h'ae a drap in the bottle ; or wuU ye come in for't 
yersel t ' 

* O, no ! thank you,' says the minister, * I'll go to the Inn 
for it myself; I really cannot go back to that dreadful house.' 

* I thocht I could cure ye o' predestination,' says the shoe- 
maker, with a grin, * thei-e's naething like the sma'pox for 
proving that doctrine — an' it's no a bad yin for tryin the 
strenth o' Christian charity as weel.' 
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*I cannot talk to you at present/ says the minister, 
sharply, and off he went to the public ; while the shoemaker 
and his friends went home nihhering. 

* I'll bet ye a bawbee/ says he, * thae shoon's never made.' 
The minister and the elder went home, and never returned 

to hold the prayer-meetings, and so Satan had it all his own 
way there ; and the parson thinking it was his duty to dis- 
courage heterodoxy in every manner, sent word to McH- 
wraith next day that he had changed his mind, and that he 
needn't make the shoes. 

THE PMOE OF THE ATBSHIREMAN'S COW. 

' my young days there was a queer craiter they 
ca't Tam Rabison lived in Wigton, and he 
had a kind of ' weakness,' but he had some 
clever sayings for all that; and like most 
Galloway men he disliked the Ayrshire-men 
for what was considered their meanness, and for their taking 
peo|)les farms over their heads. One day Tam had found a 
big mutihroom, and was taking it home to his motlier ; and 
when he came to the comer-end there was a lot of men stand- 
ing about, and a big Ayrshire dealer of the name of Coch. 
lane among them, that was in the habit of tormenting Tam 
and trying to make a fool of him. Seeing Tam with the big 
mushroom, he cried out, — 

* Hullo I Tammock 1 what did ye pay for the new bon- 
net V 

* The same price et the Ayi'sJiireman pay't for the coo,» 
says Tam. 

* And what did he pay for the coo I ' says Coclimue. 

* ! naething,^ says Tam, ' he just fun't in a field.' 
Cochrane had been suspected of doing a little that way 

- 6 
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nedy, and he jjondered it over all the way home, but had 
some kind of doubts about the truth of it, notwithstanding 
that the minister had said it A week or two after, the min- 
ister was visiting about the Colfin, and Kennedy fell in with 
him. 

* Minister/ says Kennedy, * yon was naething but a wheen 
confoundit lees ye put in yer sermon the ither day.' 

* What do you mean 1 * says the minister, astonished. 

* ! yon nonsense about the man an' the wife being wan 
flesh,' was the reply. 

* You know, Kennedy,' says the minister, * the Word of 
God says so, and it must be correct.' 

* I carena if the Word o' the Deevil said sae,' says Ken- 
nedy, * it's a melodious lee for a' ; for I tried it whenever I 

'got hame ; I put a red-het peat coal tae the wife's fit, tae see 
if / wud fin't, but I never fun't yet ; the wife skirl't notori- 
ously tae be sure, an' flang the dishclout at me ; but the red 
coal micht as weel 'a' been in Jero6slem for ocht I fan o't I 
an' if we had been wan flesh we wud baith 'a fun't alike ^ 
na ! ha ! ye canna come Paddy ower me that way.' 

THE BLINKIT WEAN. 

ONG ago when a wson didna thrive, folk used 



a to think^that it was either blinkit with the 
Kvil-Eye, or that it was witched by somebody 
that had a grudge at the family, or that some 
^^^^ ^^^^ spell was on it of some kind, and various 
ways were in vogue to take the evil influence away. There 
used to be a stoiy about a wife they ca't McHenry, that 
lived abont Innermessan, in what is now Lochryan Parishi 
and she had a wsen that took a wasting when it was cutting 
its eye teeth ; and though they rammed it full of tormentil, 
and well-ink, and all sorts of herbs and combustibles, it got 
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worse instead of better ; and at last they had to take it to 
aul' Eppie Agnew at Craigcaffie to get her advice about it ; 
and the minute Eppie set her een on't, she declared it was 
witched, and tell't them what to do to cure it. Accordingly 
the next night Andrew McHenry slippit ower to The 
High Mark and stole a black hen off the banks, and left a 
sixpence for the price o't on the door-step ; and when he 
brought it home Auld Eppie was there waiting for him ; and 
after she had killed the hen, she fastened the door and win- 
dow securely, and stuffed every crack and crevice about them, 
and then stirred up the fire till it was almost white-hot. The 
hen was then opened, and the heart cut out, and nine preens 
were stuck through it ; and every time one of them was put 
in, there was a kind of rhyme said, calling on the Lord to 
send the person that had witched the wean to take the spell 
off it. Old Eppie then lifted the hen's heart in her left hand, 
and saying some more words, stappit it into the hottest part 
of the fire, and covered it up wi a peat. Immediately a 
knock came to the door, and the wife went to open it, but 
old Elspeth pulled her back and wouldn't let her ; then there 
was another knock, and a voice saying,^- 

* Open the door. Lucky, and let me in.' 

No answer was made, and a third knock came, and Lucky 
McHenry was told to ask who was there. 

* ! it*s me ; I'm just come to spei^ for the wsen,' says a 
voice which was at once recognised as that of Peggy Biggam, 
a decent religious body that lived about fifty yards off, who 
was in the habit of coming in daily to ask for the wsen, and 
who took great notice of it. She was told — 

* Ye canna wun in at this time o' the nicht, but the wsen's 
nae waur,' and she was heard going away, cursing horridly. 

* Aye ! ' says Eppie, * that's the wife et wutch't yer wean, 
hut she's beat noo, an' daurna trouble' t again.' 
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The door was not opened till sunrise the next morning, 
and the wean never looked ahint it after. 




THE MINISTER'S GEESE. 

Y father belonged to the Cameronians, 



and 



our minister was Mr Reid, and he lived 
in Newton Stewart then ; being the last 
of the Covenanting ministers that used to 
lC^ preach among the hills. He had a great 
flock of geese, that wandered about the field through the day, 
and were fastened up in an out-house at night One night 
some people came and stole them every one, and Mr Reid on 
coming to open the door to let his favourites out in the morn- 
ing, found the house empty and not a single bird left. 
During the day the gander was discovered wandering about 
alone, with a piece cloth fastened round its neck, euclosing a 
number of pennies, and a paper on which the thieves had 
written the following :— 

** Mister Reid, it's true indeed, 

That you live here and I live yonder. 
Here's pence apiece for all your geese, 
I paid it to the gander.' 

The poet was never, found out, nor the geese recovered, 
and so his reverence had to be doing with the price. 

THE HAUNTED MILL. 

jOT a great way from Stranraer there was a 
place they ca't The Galdenoch, in Leswalt 
Parish, or Lochswad, as the natives called it; 
and there was a mill near it, and may be is 
yet. Weel ! there was a kind of broonie, or 
ghaist, or spirit of some kind, came about the miller's house 
in the forenichts, and used to do bits of odd jobs for them', 
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it was full of fun and nonsense, and fond of playing off 
tricks, and as the miller's wife was a kind of genteel 
dy, she didna like it, and what was mair, she declared 
wudna put up wi*t ; hut the miller said it had been about 
house ^ore he was born, and he wudna fash't ; but she 
it do as she likit. like a' ambitious folk they waittn 
hae a minister in the family, and so one of the sons was 
it away to Glasgow to learn ; but the neighbours swore 
sent him because they had made oweY free wi ither 
•Ik's meal and were fley't for the devil ; but however he 
turned out a very good man, and a grand preacher. One 
night the miller went across to the clachan, and when he was 
away, the wife and the ghaist differed, and she ca't it every- 
thing, and said it was liker the doil than ocht else. ' Deed ! ' 
says she, * ye're that ugly, ye wud har'ly do for a*deil itsel.' 
It flew into a rage and laj) at her, and claught her up, and 
put her on the fire, and said, — 

' We'll see what kind o' deil ye'U mak.' 
She struggled and scraiched most determinedly, but it let 
her scraich awa ; and after he had heated her there a bit, 
and burned her claes, it carried her out and stappit her in 
the well. She thocht she was gaun tae be droon't, and 
scraiched warse nor ever, and begged him for gudesake to 
spare her. When she had got a good soaking it let her go, 
exclaiming, — 

* Deed ! Lucky ! ye wud make a bad deil, for ye can stan* 
neither fire nor water.* 

* Murder ! murder ! ' cries the wife. 

* Ye needna skirl noo,' says the broonie, * but ye may 
thank yer son's prayers in Glasgow, or it vrud 'a' been warse 
for ye the nicht ; only for him I wud 'a' veesited ye a while 
langer yet ; but I maun leave ye noo for a time,' and off he 
set, and didn't return for long after. 
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LAYING THE GALDENOCH GHOST. 

jF all the queer ways of laying a spirit I ever 
heard of, the laying of this one was the 
queerest. After it had dookit the miller's 
wife in the well it did not come back for a 
long time, but when it came it was more 
troublesome and annoying than ever ; and forbye, it always 
kept itself out of sight ; and it carry't on that way that the 
miller's folk could get no rest at nights for the horrid noises 
it made. Various ways of laying it were tried, but all to no 
purpose, till at last the miller's son got a minister of the 
name of McGregor to come and lay it. I never heard where 
he came from, but he was a terrible singer, and had a power, 
ful voice, •ieuid roared horridly, and when he came to 
the mill to lay the ghost the first thing he did was to put up 
a prayer, which the broonie mocked and made game of till 
he put him ofF't half a dozen times, and had everybody 
laughing. When the prayer was finished McGregor started 
a psalm, and as soon as he began the ghost or broonie or 
whatever it was, started one too, and began to sing a kind of 
mocking imitation of a psalm in a sonorous voice, and tried 
its best to sing down the minister. The minister started 
another one, and the ghost did the same ; an' they scraiched 
an' yeirt yin again the ither till the verra millstanes rat- 
tled, and the riddlin-boxes dirVt till the meal was drappin 
through them, an* the verra sparrows were frichten't oot o' 
their nests in the thack. They sang an* they better sang for 
twa mortal hours, as if they had haen twa singin deevils in- 
side them, and the langer they sang the louder got the rairs 
o' them, and some that were there, were deaved till they 
never richtly gut the better o't At last at the conclusion 
of a psalm, the ghaist cried out — 
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* Roar ! roar ! McGregor ! roar awa by yersel, for I can 
roar nae mair.' 

McG^regor roared away louder than ever, till the spirit 
cried — 

' Stop 1 McGregor ! stop ! the deil himsel couldna stan' 
that ; stop that infernal roarin, an' I'll leave the bit, an» 
never fash them again.' 

' Say Deed, then,' says the minister. 

* Deed ! ' says the spirit, and McGregor stopped. The 
broonie then cried — 

* Noo ! McGregor, that'll do ; ye can a* be gaun wi yer' 
sels ; trust in God, McGregor, an* keep yer booels open, an' 
dinna tak ower much whuskey,' and off it went, and never 
was seen or heard of again frae that day tae this. Whether 
tbe minister^ followed its advice or not, I never heard, but 
it's not likely. 

NOCKIE AND THE MERMAID. 

|EOPLE sometimes dress themselves up to 
frighten their nervous neighbours with imita- 
tion ghosts, but Jamie MofEat managed to 
frighten Jamie Nockie in daylight or very 
nearly. Nockie was a farmer at the Munt- 
lock in Kirkmaiden, and was a strange kind of a buddy, and 
there was a sang made about him, which was set to a lugub- 
rious tune and played on the fiddle. It began — 

* Nockie ! Nockie ! wUat'll I do ? 

The meal's a' dune, an' the pratas too. ' 

It was supposed to be said by the wife and Nockie made the 
replies. Another verse comoieuced with — 

* Nockie ! Nockie ! wkat'll we do ? 
Peggy's marry't, an' Nelly too. ' 

7 
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and it was a great favourite at weddiags and parties. I 
think Nockie's name was McClurg or McGaw, or something, 
l>ut I forget, and Moffat was a neighbour, and Peter McCul- 
loch and them used to go in the mornings to the heughs 
about Cardryne to the fishing, and Nockie was always grow- 
ling about Moffat being late and making them miss the 
best of the tide. One morning Moffat went off early and 
was there before them, and he stripped himself to the waist, 
and sat down on a rock, a bit out in the tide ; and he gathered 
some wrack and covered up his legs with it, and arranged 
part of it on his head so as to hang down on both sides and 
look like long hair. He hadn't sat there long, when just in 
the grey of the morning Peter Culloch and Jamie Nockie 
cauie down tho lieugli to the boat, growling savagely about 
Moffat's always disappointing them, and as the heugh was 
steep and the grass very slippy, they took off their shoon to 
get down with greater safety. When about half-way down, 
Nockie liappened to look seaward, and saw to his surprise a 
mermaid sittuig on a rock and looking towards them. 

* G-ndeness ! gracious ! glorious ! guide us ! ' cries Nockie, 
* just look <loon there ! what in the worl's yon ? ' 

And ther claught at the giuss with both hands to stop 
themselves. 

* George! boys! it's a mermaid,' he continued, ' we'll never 
gang doontJiere the day.' 

And starting to sprauchel up again, he lost one of his shoon, 
which stottit doun the heugh. 

* Nockie,' says Peter, ' there's your shoe doon the heugh ; 
ye maun gang doon again for't, or the tide '11 wash't away.' 

* By George ! Peter,' was the i^ply, * I wouldna gang doon 
for a' the shoon in Kirkmaiden. * 

* Hoot ! ' says Peter, ' it canna come ashore to fash ye ; 
I'll gang doun for't niysel/ 
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MoflGat, noticing the terror they were in, began to waff his 
arms about as if he was brushing and combing his haii*, and 
Nockie seeing this, cried ' She's combing ! she's combing ! 
let us be gaun.' ^ 

And he siezed Peter by the cuff of the neck, and harled 
liim up the heugh and home, while Moffat sat still and en- 
joyed the fun. Nockie set afloat a terrible account of this 
adventure and created a sensation, and then Moffat told his 
way o't, and ye may be sure Nockie never heard the last of 
that Mermaid as long as he lived. 

THE mSTOET OF THE feEETTLE. 

UENTIN McGUPFOG Hved about The Spit- 
tal in Kirkcowan, and he took unto himself 
a wife. One market-day hd was in Newton- . 
Stewart, and he fell in with Geordie McKee 
frae Baltersane, and they went in and had a 
dram, and when they were sitting drinking, Quentin happen- 
ed to take off his bonnet. 

* Sauf us ! * quo' Geordie, * but ye're bejd arendy ; I doot 
the marryin's no gaun a 'gree wi ye.' 

* Faith I George I ' says Quentin, * ye're no far wrang ; but 
ye see I wud hae a wife ; an' like ither fules I thocht nae 
woman could waur me in a bargain.' 

* Aye ! ' says Geordie, ' they say it taks a lang spune tae 
sup wi the deevil ; but I canna see what that haea tae do wi 
yer beld head.' 

' Maybe no ! ' says Quentin, ' but if ye'll just sit still an 
listen a wee, I'll explaint' a' tae ye. Weel ye see ! ' he con- 
tinued, ^ aboot a month afore I was marriet, I had tae gang 
in an' see aul' Lucky McClymont on some business — she's, 
bed-ridden, ye'll mind — an' she was lyin in the kitdien in 
the close bed, an* when I was tal kin tae her I noticed a nail 
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ca*t into the bsck o* Uie bed, an' a Terra big claes-beettle 
bingin tae*i by a string. I oouldna tak my eeii aff 't a' the 
time I was tbere, an' I feU-to guessin wbat it was doin sic- 
can a place ; the mair sae, as I noticed that it bad made a 
rant oa the boards wi the laigh end 0% like a rainbow tum't 
npside down, wi swingin ba<^ and forrit when it was being 
hung np again. I rax*t mysel oot ower the bed, an' fun that 
naebody could reck tae't frae the bedside, sae it oouldna be 
hingin there for convenience, an* it was a queer place tae 
hing't ony way ; an* I mindit 'at aul' Tarn bad gane wrang 
in the head, or taen a brain-fever, or something o* that kind, 
afore he dee't ; an' it struck me a' on a suddin 'at that 
beettle had something tae do wi't ; it lookit sae handy when 
the wife wantit a new shawl, or a gran' bonnet, or a bunch 
o' gumflowers, an' the man didna want her tae get them, — 
. she had just tae neck oot- her hand an' gie him a bit dunt on 
the noddle wi the beettle noo an' than, tae persuade him tae 
onything she wantit Weel ! thinks I, there'll be nae claies- 
beettle in my boose, I'll mak sure o' that ; an' so that verra 
nicht, when I gaed tae sec Nanny, an* she begood tae talk 
about what kind o* chairs we wud hae, and wha we wud hae 
at the waddin, and whaur we wud buy the dresser and sic* 
like, I says, * Nanny ! ' says I, * there's yae thing I'm gaun 
tae mak a bargain wi ye aboot, an' I'm gaun tae be verra 
determin't on't, an' that is, that as lang as you an' me*s man 
an' wife there's tae be nae daes-beettle in the boose.' Weel 1 
she ha't an' she hum*t, an' spier't this, an* wantit tae ken 
that, an' gaed on fearfu', an' at last declared that there budst 
be a claes-beettle, whatever else there wasna ; but I stuck 
oot, an' we had sic a cast-oot aboot it, till at last I had tae 
tell her that if there was tae be a claes-beettle in't she 
shouldna be there ; an' than she gied in an' consentit. Weel ! 
we were a month or twa marry't afore we could get a boose, 
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but at last we fell in wi yin richt foment Wullie Milroy 
the Joiner's, an! we put oor things in an' lookit real comfort- 
able. Hooever vre had nae claes-beettle. I never had a bit 
mair mind o*t, till yae nicht, aboot a fortnicht after, I was 
cpmin hame frae my work, and just comin cot o' Wullie 
Roy's door, wha should I meet but the wife, wi a great heavy 
lang-shankit prata-beettle in her ban', 'at be had been makin 
for her. " What ir ye gaun *a do wi that 1 ' says I. * It's 
for champin pratas,' says she. * Weel man ! wud ye believe 
't ? wi its great lang shank it cam a far heavier crack ower 
a buddy's head nor a claes yin, for what it wantit in weight 
it made up for in lenth ; an' O ! man ! Geordie ! it wud 'a' 
scunner't a saunt tae hae seen that prata-beettle hingin up in 
the back kitchen clooster't wi bluid, an' as mony black hairs 
stickin tae the edge o't as wud 'a' made a wig ; deed ! 
Geordie ! if ye just ken't what a clink that beettle can come 
ower a falla's croon, ye wadna wunner if 1 was as held as the 
Prophet EUjah.' 

A DREADFUL SIN. 

ELIGIOTJS folk are tolerably well used to 
brimstone sermons in Galloway, but people 
in the mists of heathen ignorance — and there 
are several 'such even in that enlightened 
province — are occasionally terribly shocked 
when the dread reality is thundered in .their ears from the 
rostrum by some newly-fledged Master in Divinity. And this 
was the case with Davie McSkimmin frae Poiiigill, poor 
man 1 that hadna been in a kirk door for ycvirs ; mair by 
token he was kind o' gowfish a wee ; but ony way he set away 
ower to Staneykirk yae Sunday to hear the new minister, 
and it just happened by chance, that he gied an iivrfu power- 
W sermon that day, and had it stuflTt as full of brimstone 
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and saltpetre as it would Laud ; and Davie noticed the inim&. 
ter*s een two or three times directed stedfastly his 'way, just 
at the most impressive places, and he imagined that the 
haill sermon was addressed chiefly to himsel, and that all the 
torments, and fire, and wrath, and eternal punishment, and 
other tortures invented for the use of sinners, were especially 
intended for him ; and someway he concluded that he had 
brought them on his own head hy going there that day. 
So he sat and shivered with feai- till his teeth were rattling 
like dry bones in a sack, and the old women beside him be- 
gan to think there was a kind of earthquake in the pew, 
sent down doubtless to warn them of their too probable 
destiny ; and when the kirk came out he slinkit off home 
with a heavy load of guilt and a deep sense of sin on his 
mind. For several days he wandered about with a dejected 
countenance, and his friends watched him for fear he would j 
make away with himself, but he always escaped them, till at 
last they came upon him on his knees behind a truff dyke 
praying away like mad to be forgiven. His gudebrither 
went up to him and asked him what he was gaun on that 
way for. 

* Ochon ! anee ! anee ! ' says Davie, * I'm an awfu sinner; 
I gaed tae that kirk last Sunday ; but if the Lord '11 only I 
forgie me this yae time, Til never gang back as lang as I 

leeve.' 

! 

PATIE STEWART AND THE JEUKS. ' 

OME queer stories used to be told about one | 

Patrick Stewart, a kind of half-crackit herd | 
that lived about The Gass in New-Luce, most 

of which however are too outrageous to be \ 
repeated. As he had very seldom been out 

of the muirs he was said to be awfully ignorant of the out- j 

I 
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ode world and all that was in*t. Among the many wonders 
lie had seen during a trip he made into Ayrshire with some 
limhs, he had particularly noticed ducks, and thought they 
were the grandest fowls in existence, for they could lire either 
in water or oot o't. Accordingly he spoke for some young 
ones, which the farmer promised to send him by the first 
convenient chance, and when he came home he talked about 
ducks to the wife till she would exclaim — 

'Deevil djeuk ye ! Patie ! I wush ye had yin stickin in 
yer hass.' 

Some while after, the Ayrshire farmer had some business 
liiat way, and brought Patie three young ducks and a drake 
all the way with him in the gig to Patie's master's ; and 
Patie as usual was verra much obleeg't tae him forbye pay- 
ment. He was awful proud of them, and beggit some com 
te give them till they would get used to porritch like the 
hens, and when he brought them home he set them on the 
green before the door, and had the wife out to admire them. 
The hens soon gathered up to stare at the strange visitors, 
and when Patie threw down some corn to feed the ducks, the 
hens too came forward for a share, and as usual pecked up 
the com, grain by grain, as fast as they could, while the 
ducks, with their broad flat bills, scooped along the ground 
and shovelled i: in twice as fast as the Lens could do. Patie 
stood up and watched them for a while, but at last be ran in 
among them shaking his stick at the ducks, and cried : — 

* Haud yer han' a wee ! hand yer ban' ! that shovel-sbovel- 
m's no fair ; ye* 11 lea' ^naething tae the puir hens if ye gang 
on that way.' 

The ducks retreated a bit, but soon returned to their evil 
practices, and shovelled away faster than ever ; and Patie got 
angry and cried out, — 
' Ka ! na ! nae mair o' that ; set-to an' pick it up like the 
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lave o' them. Deevil tak the djeuks ! they're like every- 
thing that comes oot o' Ayrshire, they dinna ken hoo to he. 
greedy aneuch,' and he wlushed them off again. When they 
set on again, to Patie's indignation and amazement they 
shovelled away harder than before. 

* Confound ye for a lot o* greedy brutes ! ' says he, ' ye 
hae nae conscience ava ; but 1*11 cure ye o' thae capers/ and 
he made a spang at the drake and gruppit him, and sitting 
down on the grass he took out his knife and sharpened its 
bill till it was as like a hen's* neb as he could make it 
and throwing it among the others, said — * There noo ! gang 
an* tak yer meat decently like ither fewls, and ' — continued 
he, shaking his stick at the ducks — * let this be a wamin tae 
the rest o' ye ; for if there's ony mair o* this grab-grabbin, 
I'll tak the Ayrshire nebs aff the haill o' ye, so I wulL' 

MARRIAGE. 

HERE was one time Patie was at a wedding, 
and all kinds of jokes were gaun as usual, and 
in course of convei-sation some one asked him 
what was his opinion of married life. 

* Man ! ' says Patie, *it*s naething but cheat- 



HI 



ery frae beginnin tae end ; the lad deceiving the lass, an' the 
lass doin' her verra best tae deceive him ; an' as sune as 
they're married they fin yin anither oot, an' there's a bonnie 
collieshangie, mind ye.' 

* Ay ! Patie ! ' says a wife in the comer, ' but there's the 
love, man ! it sune sowders a* up again.' 

* Love be hang'tl' says Patie, 'it disna last a week; 
dinna talk tae me about love ; when I first got oor Peggy, I 
likit her that weel I thocht I could 'a' etten her, so I did ^ 
but afore T was married a month I wished tae the Lord I 
had ; for afore a fortnight was ower I thocht she wud 'a' 
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etten me : i£I could only hae swallow't her up — ^tongue an' 
a\ — mony a sair heart an* mony a mutchkin o' whuskey 
it wud *a' sav't me : lore atweel ! ' 

SOMETHING HE HADNT GOT. 

P WARDS of forty years since — it may be 
fifty, there was a fine dashing fellow of the 
name of Kerr, from about the Maybole hand, 
came and set up a grand shop in Stranraer 
in the main street, not far from the George 
Hotel. It was a sort of general store, for he sold all kinds 
of ware, from silk velvet to salt herrings, that it was possi- 
ble to torn a penny on ; and for a while at first he sold them 
cheaper than any of the native shopkeepers, to catch the 
trade. On t^e market-days he used to have lots of goods 
hang about his shop door, and set out at the door cheek ; 
and he would stand outside, bareheaded, with a pen over hLs 
lug, crying at the farmers to come and see his cheap wares, 
and get big bargains, and no be cheated by the natives any 
longer. He was like to carry everything before him at first, 
and the other shop-keepers were out of their heads about it, 
for he was taking away all their trade, and the crowds of 
farmers and their wives that gathered round his doors on the 
market-days were just amazing, while the native shops were 
nearly deserted. One market-day he had a great crowd round 
the door, and he was talking away like a sweety-wife, when 
Nathan McTaldroch came up to see what was the ferlie, and 
hearing Hnghock orating, he stood a while to listen. 

* Gentlemen ! ' says Kerr, * gentlemen and ladies ! just 
step in and look for yersels ; I hae the best tea and sugar in 
Wigtonshiie in my shop an* I can sell't for a quarter less 
than ony man in Stranraer's fit ; I hae the best carron-pots 
and frying-pans, and the verra best muck-graips and byre- 

8 
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clauts made ; I hae red-herrm fit for a king, and silks and 
snwtins wud make yer teeth water to look at them ; I hae 
drainin-spades, and chow-tobacco, and goon-pieces fit for 
Leddy Stair ; I hae brooches and black-saip and muffetees 
and earrings ; I hae mutches and gumflowers and boas, wee 
wheels and teaspunes ; and a* cheaper by a half than ony 
man in Stranraer can sell them ; I can sjipply ye at a minute's 
notice wi onything frae an anchor ta« a needle, frae a riddle 
tae a bombazeen nicht-mutch : whatever ye want, jist gie 't 
a name, and I'll put it in your hand in five minutes, and 
cheaper than dirt' 

He noticed Nathan pushing forward, and as he wasna 
very snod, he took him for some ignorant creature of a 
drainer, and dett^mined to take his fun off him, and so he 
accosted him, while the crowd- was all attention to see what 
sort of hand he would make of Nathan, — 

'Come along old shaver ! sold again ! say the word and 1*11 
supply you with anything you ask for, and for half the price 
o' naething into the bargain ; everything's in my shop from 
a needle tae an anchor; did ye ^ant a rasor for the 
wifer 

' Hae ye ony second-hand coffins, mvl ' says Nathan, when 
he got to the front. 

Hugliock looked puzzled, and repeated amid the laughter 
of the crowd, — 

* Second-hand coffins ! did ye want to be buried 1 * 
*Na ! Na ! air/ says Nathan, *no just yet, sir ; but there's 
a hantle o* Ayrshire farmei-s down ray way, an' we're a* 
wantin' rid o* them, an' it's time they were dead onyway ; 
but they dauina dee for fear o' the expense, sir ; so I thodt 
I wild tak twa-three second-hand cofiins doon wi me an' 
daizzle their een a bit, an* than they'll be fechtin wha tae dee 
first, tae get buried in yin o' them, and save the horrid ex- 
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pense o' a new yin. Te may hand me oot half-a^tizsen, I 
daursay what^s the price o' them 1 ' 

The haill crowd fairly roar% an' cheer't Nathan uncom- 
monly ; while Haghock retired to the shop, and didna come 
oot again for a whUe ; and when he did everybody was speerin 
for second-hand coffins at him. As lang as he stayed in 
Stranraer he never had a customer that wanted anything hut 
some second-hand coffins; and the other shopkeepers sent 
him enquiring customers, till he was glad to escape back to 
Ayrshire. 

LOOK AFORE YE LOWP. 

!••• • •^^BRY few men give the result of getting married 
the same amoimt of consideration that Sawney 
McLurg gied it. Sawney lived about the Isle 
^ of Whithem, and was a bachelor of about thirty, 
and was beginning to feel lonely sitting always at some other 
body's fireside, with no one of his own to confide his troubles 
to ; for, even in those days, the merry men of The Isle had 
troubles. At lang an' last he took a notion o' Peggy Waugh, 
a handsome young dressmaker at The Isle, and very nearly 
made up his mind to marry her, but before he would commit 
himself to such a serious proceeding, he took an afternoon to 
reckon how he could afibrd to keep her. It happened to be 
the Fast-day he took to isonsider this question, and as usual 
wi^ the Scotch on Fast-days, he had something extra nice 
for his dinner ; and as Sawney was awsome fond of dump- 
lings, they set him down a big fot oat-meal one all to himself 
that dinner time. 

' Dog-a-bit ! ' says he, ' if I ken hoo to do ; they say 
what'U keep a man 11 keep a wife an' a' ; but I'll no believe 
that, for it's Mt nonsense ; guide us 1 1 hae seen women 'at wud 
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eat as muckle as twa men, an' no be fii aither : noo ! here's 
this duniplin, it'll just make a gude denner for mysel ; if I 
had a wife, I wud hae tae cut it in twa an' gie the wife half 
o't, — there ! that leaves me scrimpit anench ; than she wad 
be sure tae hae a wean, an' it wud need a bit, an' it wud hae 
to come off mine ; just a comer at first, but it wud aye be 
gettin bigger ; than anither wean wud come, an' it wud be 
tae hae some too ; noo ! I couldna weel tak it aff the wife's, 
but suppose we dividit the dumplin into three — ^yin for the 
wife, yin for the weans, an' yin for mysel — that wud acrirop 
me mair : than mae weans wud come, an' I would hae tae 
divide it into four, an' by-an-by into five, an' than into sax — 
there ! it's cut into sax ; deevil tak it ! that wud be a des- 
l>erate scrimp ! Peggy Waugh's verra bonnie, but I maun 
hae my meat : na ! na ! Sawney Clurg ! it'll no do, man ! 
Peggy Waugh maun never lie in your arms; keep the 
dumplin tae yersel' And he kept it. • 

OCH ! OCH ! ANEE ! 

I HAT was the name of the man that made the 
following sang, or what they ca't him it 
was made about I never heard, but it used 
to be very popular in Galloway, and was at 
one time to be heard at almost every 
farmer's fireside in The Shire, being a great favourite among 
the servants. The hero was said to be a farmer on the Glenlnce 
side, that was an awful miser, and when his wife died he 
was that hard he couldna afford a candle to bum beside the 
corp, and the Devil came in the dark and had a long talk 
with him. The sang was known as 

AULD GLENLUCR 

I am an aul' an* canker't carle as ony in this place. 
Ye wudna see ae pleasant leok, nor ae smile ov my face ; 
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Ye wndna liear ae pleasant word in twalmontbs' time frae me, 
But aye the ither heavy sihh — Och ! Ochanee ! 

There's no a dyke through a' this farm, but the stanes were led >>y me. 
An' mony a heavy lift I had.— Och I Ochanee ! 

I hae a son put in a farm, that took some poun's frae me. 
An' leaves me bare aboot the han'. — Och ! Ochanee ! 

I hae a dochter marry't too, she leeves in Colmonel, 

'By a' accounts that 1 can hear, she wears the breeks hersel. 

An' a' the servants aboot the hoose, she cheats them o' their fee, . 

Wi ane an' a' I'm sair perplex't. — Och ! Ochanee ! 

! I maun hae a servant-man, likewise a lad an' lass. 

An' they maun hae their meat an' wage, let what will come to pass. 

1 gaed awa tae hire a lad that leev't at Minnigaff, 

But I had tae do the wark mysel ; l*m sure I was ill aff : 
For when I gaed an' saw the lad, I bad him speir a fee. 
But he gart. me scart an' clay my head. — Och ! Ochanee ! 

I gaed tae hire a servant-man ; he was ane they said wud stey. 
He agree't wi me frae Martinmas till the twunty-sixt o' Mey. 
He cam bame as it .was yestreen, this momin he did flee, 
An' left me the wark tae do mysel — Och ! Ochanee ! 

I gaed awa tae fee a lass, an' she cam frae a freen. 

An' she was yin they said was gude, if I'd lote her alane. 

But when she put a fire on I couldna let her be, 

For I was fear't she wud bum the hoose. — Och ! Ochanee ! 

Ae nicht as I lay a^ my lane, the Deevil he cam ben, 

He kin'ly catch* t me by the ban', says *' Hoo's a' wi ye. Glen ? " 

I rais't me tae my elbow than, the stranger for to see, 

But the hoose was dark, an' the fire was oot. — Och ! Ochanee ! 

I gied him a chair, bad him sit dowc till I wud bring a licht, 
' Na ! ' says the Deil, * my brave auF chiel, I am nae comely sicht, 
Black is my face, grim is my brow, lang hair aboon my ee.' 
I took him for a near freen.— Och ! Ochanee ! 
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An' when we did begin the craek we answer't ither fine, 

Sae lovingly we did agree, we were sae near ae miu'. 

( YHien ye gie yer servants ae shillin, be sure ye mark doon three.' 

' ! ' quo I, * that was aye my plan.'— Och ! Ochanee ! 

l^e cock it crew, awa he flew, nae mair I could him see, 
Sae I laid mysel cannie doun again. — Och ! Ochanee ! ' 

There are pieces here and there that I forget, bi^t that is the 
moBt of it. As Old Sandy calls him ' Glen/ he may not Imve 
lived about Glenluce at all, as there are plenty places of the 
name of Glen all about, and it was unlikely he would go all 
the way from Glenluce to Minnigaff to hire a lad. 

A FAIR SETTLEMENT. 

j ENOPHON seems to have thought some small 
trifle of himself, but he never was of such 
importance in his own eyes as Sawney Cork- 
ran was in his — Sawney's. Sawney lived at 
The Corby Knowe, in Kirkcolm, and he took 
a notion that he could make a fortune at :he fishing, and so 
he made a bargain with Peter Niblock and A lick McCorDiick 
to take a third of a boat along with them, each to pay alike, 
each to share the fish alike, each to fish alike, and when they 
separated the boat to be divided among them, and so they 
made a written agreement that the boat, and all it made, 
and all expenses, and all necessary work, were to be equally 
divided among them. The boao was got and they started to 
fish, sometimes for cod and ling, sometimes for crabs and 
lobsters, sometimels for blockins and glassins, and at other 
times for herrings and mackerels ; but whatever they hap- 
pened to catch they- never could satisfy Sawney in the divide, 
and he was that conceited and obstinate that he would never 
listen to reason, and so they had always to give in to him. 
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AJb last lie got so horrid greedy and overbearing they rebelled 
against liiin» and so they settled that they would separate, 
and that the boat shoald be equally divided among them 
acooi'ding to their agreement Sawney Curkran for a wonder 
gave ia to this, and they made a bargain to sell the boat to 
J ock McNeillie and divide the money, but Sawney would'nt 
hear of it ; the boat must be divided according to agreement ; 
and the only division he would allow, was to cut the boat 
into three pieces and take one each. They tried every sort 
of argument and threat with him but it was no use, for he 
was too great a man to be advised, and when they left him 
at night they told him they would sell the boat in the morn- 
ing in spite of him. Sawney, however, was up by dayli|;ht 
and took the saw and cut it in three ; and he had a weigh- 
bauk borrowed, and when they came down to the boat he 
weighed out their thirds, bagging pieces off one and another 
till he made them all equal. He then told them to choose 
1 for themselves, and he would be doing with the third that 
I was left, and set .off home for his breakfast. 

NATHAN MoTALDROCH. 

E'LL mind me telling you about Nathan 
McTaldroch wanting the second-hand 
coffins. There was a great clan of Mc 
Taldrochs about the Rhinns at one time, 
but they're a' killed out now, wi a terrible 
complaint they call gentility, and there's a wheen Taylore 
left in their places, but naebody thinks much of thsm. 

* Prick the louse an* jag the flae, 
An' ding the Taylors doon the brae.' 

Nathan was a curious sort of buddy, and lived mostly at The 
Larg in The Inch, and used to drove nowt, and do odd jobs 
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about the farDa,Hf)ut he had a kind of pride that ^oulda't 
allow him to do aay regular kind of labouring work ; for lie 
was well brought up, and his folk were bits of lairds that 
had been ruined by Ayrshiremen and incomers, that tempted, 
them to borrow money, and then seized their land. One day 
Larg had the minister to tea, and when they were sitting 
over their taddy, Nathan came in to ask about -something he 
had in hand, and the minister to plague him said, — 

* Well Nathan ! I'm glad to see that you're so much im- 
proved since you got married.' For Nathan had got a tairge 
of a wife that he keepit in Stranraer, and just visited no-w- 
and then when he could na help it, and report said that the 
minister's ane was nae b jtter, or very little. 

* Marry the sea,' saj's Nathan, ' an' it'll settle' i' 

* True, Nathan,' says tha minister, ' you have quite a 
married look already.' 

* Deed aye ! ' says Nathan, * an' it's a' the wife's doins ; 
if I was married a twalmonth, I'll no hae a hair atween me 
an* the heavens, ony mair nor yersel.' 

This settled the clergy, and the farmer next put in his 
word. • 

* The minister's just joking,' says he, * aboot ye lookin sae 
weel ; I doot, Nathan, the marryin's gaun tae be heavy on 
ye ; ye look as if ye were gaun into a consumption ; ye 
maunna gang tae Stranraer sae aften.' 

* Ye' re wrang there, man ! ' says Nathan, ' I'm as clear 
o* consumption as the cat's o' a sark ; it's the want o' meat 
et maks me thin.' 

' The want o' meat,' says the farmer, nettled, for he got the 
name of hungering the servants, * ye get as much as yer skin 
can baud.' 

* ! ay ! ' says Nathan,' such as it is ; but feed ony buddy 
on bear-meal and butterpiilk, an' it'll tak them doon.' 
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* There's v'aur feedin nor bore-meal soons/says the fanner, 
*and we canna throw the here away/ 

* Canna ye saw com on yer scon grim then 1 * says 
Nathan, ' an' no hae the neebors cryin The Larg Skeletons 
at us j there's nane o' us daur be seen aff the farm in day- 
licht, an' if onybuddy fell in wi yin o' us after dark, Lord 
help them ! but we'd fley them oot o' a year's growth.' 

* Hare a sowp whuskey, Nathan,' says the fanner, and 
changed the conversation. 

EXTERMINATION OF NATIVE FAMILIES. 

EYMOTIC diseases contribute largely in towns 
and densely peopled districts to the destruction 
of the inhabitants, and consequent!;^ always 
figure prominently in the Registrar Gen- 
eral's returns, but there is a very dreadful dis- 
sease of that class that I have never seen recorded there, which 
is very common in Galloway. It is a terrible and deadly dis- 
ease, for it not only destroys individuals and families, but very 
frequently obliterates a whole name out of a country side at 
one fell swoop. It is very fatal all over Scotland, but in the 
West Highlands and in Galloway its ravages are most awful. 
It is known as Gentility. The poor McGuffogs for instance 
have suffered terribly from it, and there's hardly one of them 
left : first one of them took it* with a draper's shop ; then 
another took it with a farm ; a third took it with a Bowing ; 
and a fourth took it with an apprenticeship to a Writer; while 
a fifth took it on going to Edinburgh to learn to be a Dom- 
inie — no ! I believe he called it a Teacher. But whatever 
way they took it the result was the §ame, they were lost for 
ever. 

One curious circumstixnce occurred as a sequela to the dis- 
ease, — a number of Guffies and McGufiies, and three or four 

9 
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Coffees saddenlj appeared in the neighbourhood of the de- 
funct McGuffogs ; some kind of low Irish in the County 
Antrim, I believe, hare names of that kind ; but how thej 
came so suddenly into the shoes of the poor McGuffogs, I 
never could understand, unless we accept the Hindoo doc- 
trine of the Transmigration of Souls. It is a pity the 
McGuffogs are extinct, as they were among the most an- 
cient and rtepected of the Gaelic families of Galloway, 
being descendants of XJlf Og, one of the Fingaul chiefs, 
and the founder of Rusco ; at least I have heard the Doctor 
say so. 

Another highly i-espectable and ancient Galloway family, 
the McLumfas, has become extinct from the same disease, 
and a set of people vdth the low Irish Downshire name of 
MoClew has stepped into their stockings, and possibly thiaks 
itself respectable ; but then people do usually become delirious 
in the course of zymotic diseases. I might mention a score 
of others, but cui bono. 
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A DISEASE WITHOUT A NAME. 

DISEASE very much resembling Gentilitj, 
and perhaps a mere variety of it, is verj 
prevalent in all parts of Galloway, but I 
never heard it getting any name. It mostly 
affects the Irish, and makes wonderful 
changes in them. I couldn't better explain it than by giv- 
ing an instance or twa. 

Twa ^men frae Ireland cam ower to make drains for Gol. 
Andrew McDouall of Logan, for he was a horrid man for 
improvetnents, and had hundreds of Irishmen drainin till 
him. Yin o' the twa they ca't O'Toole, an' the ither O'Dowd, 
and they both married and settled in the Bhinns, an' their 
sons became Mr Doyle and Mr Doud. The grandcliildren 
now call themselves McDouall and Dodds. 

Another Irishman of the grand old historical Milesian 
family of McGillivaddy, now for shortness called Mullivaddyy 
came over to Wigton and turned cattle dealer, and he had 
two sons, and pne of them became Mr McFrederick and the 
ither Mr Mull-Frederick, and the grandsons turned into 
Fredericks without Mac's, Mull's, or anything. 
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Three other Patlanders came ov6r by the names of 
0' Carrol, McTear, and McGurl, and in consequence of tak- 
ing this strange complaint, their grandsons are now known 
OP Mr Charles, Mr Mclntyre, and Mr Gourlay. 

Mr McSweeney's descendants in the same way are now 
known as Swan, MrWheeligan's are called Wales, Mr 
McNeillages are named McNeil, Mr OTorgan's are all Fer- 
guson's, Mr O'Corcoran has a large family of the name of 
Cochrane, Mr McGriiues has a son named Graham, Mr Duf- 
fy's daughter is a Miss Duff, Mr McSkimming is the father 
of Mr, Cumming, and so on till you would think no Irish- 
man had ever settled in Galloway. I don't tjiink there is 
any cure for it. 

THE MINISTER'S HEAD. 

/""' ^jgl^^^A lglG head, little wit — ^is a common proverb in 
/ m^ _ €>^K Galloway. Nanny Blair that lived in Auch- 

invnin had some sort of a notion of that^kind, 
for one Sunday afternoon when Tibbie Tain- 
son an' Jean Eeid were praising up the new 
minister that had come to The Inch, Nanny declared he was 
nae use, she could hardly make out ony o' the grand rap- 
tures he gaed into. 

* That shows his leamin,' says Tibby. 

* An' what a head he haes,' says Jean. 

* Head be hang't,* says Nanny, *ony cabbage ,haes a head.' 

* But no a head like yon,' cries Jean, * see what a size it's.' 

* O ! aye I ' retorted Nanny, * a muckle turnip's aye fozy, 
so it is.* 
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EFFECTS OF SWEARING. 

JJf H ARLIE AGNEW had been away in England 

p ' canying the j)ack/ and had made a mint of 

money, and he came home to Wigton to look 

■^ for a wiffe. He was very grandly dressed, 

jj and was rather good looking, but he had lost 




a great number of his front teeth. Among other accom- 
pHslnnents he had picked up in the South, he had learned to 
swear, and very frequently indulged in a few genteel oaths 
to sho^w off his proficiency. 

Seeing all the gentilities trying to pick fun out of Tam 
Eabison, Charlie tried too, but Tam would have nothing to 
say to him, and always marched off when he came near. 
When asked what he ailed at Mr Agnew, he replied — 

* Mr Agnew I na ! na ! my man ! my mither tell't me tae 
keep oot o' bad company, an' yon falla haes burnt a* his 
front teeth oot wi swearin* already, an' I'll hae naething 
a-do wi him.' 

Tarn's remark got out, and Mr Agnew didn't get a wife 
there. 

THE CRYIN-OOT. 

AYIE. MILYIE'S wife at Whithern was cry- 
ing-out of her first wean, and Davie ran and 
fetched the Howdy, and then raised one or 
two of the neighbours. He then came in 
and set himself down, and said he had never 

been at a thing of the kind before, and didna ken whatmair 

to do, but he would just gang ben and see if he could help 

the wife a bit wi't. 
The Howdy knew he was an obstinate kind of a character, 

and that it was no use trying to reason with him, for nothing 

could turn him ; so she said to him, — 
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' Man ! Davie ! we'll need a hantle o' water for this waxkj 
ye maun tak the twa kits an' fetch us a rake o' water £rae 
the wal.' 

The well was a good distance away, and Davie set off, and 
when he brought the water in, the Howdy carried the stowps 
into the other end, and cowpit the water out o* the back 
window, and then returned the kits, tilling him to bring 
another rake. For four mortal hours Davie was kept carry- 
ing water, which was jawed out as fast as he brought it in, 
being always told that the wife was very bad yet, and would 
need some more. At last his patience was quite worn oat, 
and he declared he wouldn't carry another stowpful; he would 
let her die first ; what the deevil had she dune wi all that 
water 1 

Seeing that further entreaty was vain, the Howdy sent 
him off to her house for the instruments, and by the time he 
got back to tell her that there were nae instruments there, 
the wean was bom and the wife better. 

Davie next day had a piteous story to tell about the awfu 
nicht's carryin o' water he had afore the Howdy could get 
the wean made. 

A NOVEL PUNISHMENT. 

|DWARD McNEILLIE, or Ned Neil, as he 
was often called, was an awsome wicked 
buddy, that lived at a bit village at Droch- 
dool in Glenluce Sands. When Ned died 
there was a great talk about it among the old 
wives near by, and one night a wheen o' them gathered up 
in Pate Rabison's were discussing the subject 

« Ay ! puir falla ! * says Pate's wife, * he's whaur the 
Lord wills noo.' 
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* Deed aye ! ' says Davie Forgie's wife, * let us hope he's 
in heaTen, puir man.' 

*Heaven!' cries Barbara Blair, * what wud Ned do there 1 
he wud be like a fish oot o' the water, I doot.' 

* Deed ay ! Luckies/ says Bella Baillie, ' he wud be mees- 
erable ; — ^they'll hae sent him there for a punishment.' 

EVENING SPEECHES. 

RANK McDOWALL was a grand genteel far- 
mer in The Rhinns, and one of the Logaii ten- 
ants ; and like most genteel people, there was- 
n't much in him — except gentility. One 
winter the Laird gave a great ball to the 
natives, and invited all his tenants in Wigtonshire, and most 
of the nobility and gentry to it, and when it came off there 
was a merry night of it. 

During one of the intervals Frank was selected tp propose 
the toast of * The Laird/ and make a speech, as he was in- 
clined to consider himself a great man in that line ; and 
accordingly he stood up and made it. 

In the course of his speech he launched out about balls, 
concluding with : — 

* Therefore, gentlemen and ladies, let us frequently have 
balls very ofben, for balls adorn the influx of Society, and 
remove the barricadoes of decorum, culminating the aspira- 
tions of gentility by bringing the peer and the pheasant 
together !' 

The Laird replied, and Sanuy McLumpha in giving the 
next toast, remarked : — 

* My freen Maister Madole haes raither made a kin' o' 
laistak ; it's no the balls 'et brings the peers an' the pheasants 
thegither, for they dinna shoot pheasants wi balls ; they 
maistly use lead-draps.' 
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Geordy McMurray, another genteel farmer, then made a 
speech, which he concluded by saying that ' they would hand 
down the remembrance of that jubilant evening to their 
latest progenitors, to be held in oblivion by their children's 
children in the days of yore ; fervently hoping that they 
would all be privileged in the remote future, to meet again 
before long in the profoundest friendship and animosity.' 

ST. NINIAN'S GHOST. 

f HOSTS appear to have been very common in 
Galloway in old times, but they were going 
a good deal out of fashion even in my young 
days. 

A kind of a ghost story used to be told 
about a herd they ca't Garlics Boyd, that lived up the Water 
of Cree somewhere. One market-d^^y in the winter he was 
coming down with some eggs to sell in Newton Stewart, for 
eggs were very dear then in the winter-time, and he started 
very soon, so as to be there soon after day-light. It would 
maybe be about six o'clock in the morning, and awsome dark, 
when he came close to the Aul' Chapel o' The ' Gruives, or 
St. Ninian's Chapel, as they sometimes called it ; and he 
was hoying along with his basket on his arm, keeping close 
to the roadside on the grass, for fear of making a noise and 
letting the ghosts in the auld kirk-yard ken that somebody 
was there ; for he was afraid that some of them might come 
out of their graves and frighten him. 

J ust as he was safely past the kirk-yard, however, and 
under the muckle ash tree that used to hing over the road, 
he happened to stotter ower a stane and make a noise, and 
the next instant an invisible spirit came right up again him^ 
and nearly took the breath fropi him ; then all on a sudden 
it gave the basket such a lick it sent it fleein oot o' his 
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h^iid and smashed evw so many of the e£^. Bojd thought 
it might be 0ome robber, for it was before the time of the 
Ba]*ker8, and so he laid all round him witii the stick, i^ink- 
ii^ to dure his head for him, but he just struck at the air 
and hit nothing ; while^another rap frtNu the spirit knocked 
the utick out of his.haod and nearly broke his arm. Seeing 
it vagQO«U8Qto.Qontend withaspirit^hegotontothegfass, 
ami tried to walk pasi it in the shadow of the tree and 
eBoape, but another blow from the imseen ^lemy scattered 
him and the eggs together on the road 

Just as he got to his feet he heard ibotsteps coming down 
the road, and went to meet them, and found it was a djker 
going to his work, and he told him how the mysterious spirit 
had served him. 

The dyker just laughed at him, and said he must have run 
upagaii^the dyke; and made him turn, calling him a 
silly coward and such like ;^ but just as ti^y reached the 
same place, he also got a stroke that nearly broke his ribs, 
and laid him floundering on the road. 

As the dyker rose to his feet another man came up, and 
bef<He they could get him tell't he was measuring his length 
on the road as well. 

When he got up he declared it was the ghost of St. Nin- 
ian, fw some dykers had pulled down a piece of the chapel a 
few wedks before to mend a dyke with, and he wouldn't be 
aUe to rest in his grave till somebody was punished for it. 

At that time there used to be a fkrm-house on the Inrae 
face above the chapel, but I forget the name o't, but thwre 
was a Papish Priest stopping there at the time, that had 
oomefirom about Edinburgh to look for antiquities. 

Ttus last man that was knocked down was a Papist too, 
andhe persuaded them to go with him to the Priest, and beg 
him to come down and lay the ghost, or it' would kill aome- 

10 
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body. The priest was just up, aud he consented to go, and 
he took a chappin-tin fUll of water and blessed it and made 
holy-water out of it, and carried it in one hand, and a big book 
in the othei*, and went with them, and told them a wonderfoi 
account of the performances of St Kinian, by the road. 

When they reached the place, they found that a woman 
and a basket of butter, and two drainers had been floored by 
the spirit, and durstn^t go any fUrther. But the priest 
walked boldly up to it, and talked to't in Latin, and then 
said a prayer to it, but it never took the least notice of him, 
so he took the chappin-tin and proceeded to throw some holy- 
water over it ; but it cared for neither the Latin nor ^ 
holy-water, but gave the tin a dunt that dang't oot o' his 
hand, and jaw*t the holy-water in his face, and made him 
splooter queerly. H© then got savage, and opened his book, 
though he could not seiB a stime, and read a great La^ 
lingo, and made the sign of the cross twmity times, and call- 
ed it everything : but he did it little good, for afore he could 
get his performance half through, it came a skelp alang l^e 
book and kriocked it up again his head, till priest, book, and 
everything cam doon wi a clooster in the sheuch amang Uie 
glaur. The papist ran and lifted him up, and when he was 
come-to a "bit he told them it wasn't St. Ninian at all, but 
a kind of evil spirit or broonie they called Makkin Aat 
made the ©ththers and slae-worms ; and that it was bad to 
lay, and he would have to return to the house for a stronger 
spell to lay it wiilih ; advising them all to go back home that 
morning for fear Worse would happen i^em. 

Just as he was speaking, AuF Nelly €k>rdon ike Howdy 
frae Newton^Stewiirt cam round the comer witii a lantern, 
and they waited ti U she woidd come up for company ; and 
'When she came neair, tibie light i^owed them Biddy Morgan 
the Pigwife's cudd}f standing tethered at the roadside, its 
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head between its fore-legs, its lugs thrown back, and its heels 
towards them ready for anoth^ fling. 

The priest immediatelv disappeared in the darkness j the 
rest of them looked foolish and went about their business; 
all but Boyd, who, having no eggs now to sell, turned with 
the Howdy and went home, and told her the whole history 
ai it by the way, and Nelly of course told everybody. 

THE MINISTER'S ADVICE. 



•lyr 



m 



^ENPECKED husbands are not unoommon 
everywhere, but there is often a deal of cangHn 
before the wife gains the viotoiy. 

Adam Galloway was a fisher that lived at 
The MeouU in Stonykirk, and keepit his boat 



about Port-o'-Spittal, and he was married on Nanny McCraw, 
and she was a bom deevil, and the consequence was that 
tb^y were canglin and fechtin the haill day lang, and naither 
o' them wild gie in. 

When the minister came round on his ^ visitations,' the 
twa o' them set-to tae tell their grievances till him, so as to 
get him to decide that the ither was in the wrang ; but the 
minister was cautious, and said, — 

' Well I Adam, I think the proper plan in these disputes 
is for the man to give in to the wife ; for you know, Adan), 
the woman is the weaker vessel* 

< Sorra sink her !' says Adam, in a passion, * if she's the 
weaker vessel she should carry less sail then ; just look 
what a whigmal^rie she wantit tae carry on her head yes- 
terday, tae gang tae the kirk wi an' aj&ont folk;' alid he 
drew forth the wife's new bonnet 
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NOSES. 

r|T used to be the foshion for the Howdy, as 
soon as a wean was bom, to nip its nose, or 
squeeze it together, or pinch it as the Eng- 
lish would saj, to prevent the wean from 
growing up to be flat-nosed. I ddn't lliink 
it made any difference, though people thought it did, and 
many imagine that the xeason flat and pug and other queer 
noses are so common now-a^ays, ia because nipping noses 
jhaa gone out of £Eushion. My notion is, that it is heomaBB 
there is such a mixture of Irish among the people now, and 
I have noticed that when an Irishman with a hook-noae 
marries a Galloway woman with a straight one, the children 
al\rays have pug noses. To be sure hook-nosed families are 
the most apt to degenerate into pug-nosed ones at anjrrate, if 
indeed a. pug nose be not in reality a higher development of 
a hook one. One way of knowing people of Irish origin is 
by the nose ; they always have noses that seem to have be- 
longed to some other body's face, and have got on to their^s by 
mistake, for some way or other the nose and fiice never cor- 
respond. Indeed it has become quite a proverb, when any- 
body of pug-nacious appearance is running down the Irish — 
' I doot an Eerishman haes put the nose on yersel.' 

HALF-HANQT JOCK. 

|00K McMASTER was a druoken dwabbleo' 
a buddy that lived about Wigton, and he 
was a complete doylach and daidled away 
his time, and would do anything but work. 

His mother was a decent old widow buddy 

that had a bit siller by her, and she was horridly troubled 
with this gude-for-naething son coming craik-craikin at her 
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for money to make a beast o' himsel wi. He inventit all 
lortB o' lies to get it out o' her, but she had been cbeated so 
often ihat he was no longer able to impose on her. One day 
he got some money for helping a man with a drove of nowt, 
and he and his companions meltit it into whiskey and swal- 
lowed ity and one way and another they made a night of it, 
and the consequence was that Jock was in the horrors next 
day for "want of a glass. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, which may 
be tniOy but in this case at least, the horrors was the father 
o't, and a grand scheme was arranged to draw the money out 
of the old wife to dispel the Blue Devils. Jock accordingly 
marched in and begged for twa shillins, for he was aw- 
some bad. 

* I wudna gie ye twa fardens,' says she, < an yer head were 
like a gowan.' 

* Ah weel ! mither ! ' says Jock, * onyway ye like ; I canna 
leeve ony langer this way, I wud be better dead.' 

' Pi^ but ye wur, ye drucken bullion,' was the reply. 

* Weel ! mither,' says he, * if ye'll no gie me't this momin, 
m just gang an' pit en* tae mysel, so I wuU.* 

' It wud be a happy release for me if ye wud,' says the 
aul' wife, ' I rue the day ever yd wur bom.' 

' rU no fash ye lang, so I'll iio,' says Jock, and he got 
hand of a rope, and went up to the garret. When, he was 
there, he lowzed his breeks and fastened the rope round each 
of his thighs, buttoned them up again, and passed the two 
ends up under his waistcoat to his breast, fastened it round 
I under his oxters, and brought the ends out at hS heck. The 
I short end he put round his neck and tied securely, and the 
long end he fastened to one of the banks of the house, stand- 
ing on an old chair for the purpose ; and after pretending to 
be saying some prayers aloud, he gave the chair a kick and 
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knocked it over, and commenced to goigle and splooter as if 
he was choking. 

The old wife heard the chair falling and the terrible row 
that ensued, and went up the ladder to see what was wrong, 
and there was Jock, hanging apparently by the neck and 
struggling and kicking like mad ; and she down the ladder 
and out screaming, to get some of the neighbours to come in 
and cut him down ; and she made such a noise that in a few 
minutes she had half the street round the door. 

Tam Porter the Shoemaker ran up and cut him down, 
and carried him below to the kitchen, where the old wife 
made a terrible lamentation over him, and seeing that he 
was still alive, she slippit the two shillings into the hand of 
one of his companions. to give him when he came to. 

Wullie McCreadie the Tailor, when trying to loose the 
rope off his neck, found out that it was another rope he had 
been hanging by, and following it downwards he soon dis- 
covered the cheat ; and Jock, seeing that he was found out, 
suddenly recovered and bolted after the one that had got the 
money, followed by the tailor, crying * Half hang't Jock * at 
him. He was not very long in the public-house till half the 
weans in Wigton were about it, scraitchin * Half-hang't Jock/ 
and wherever he went, everybody cry't it at him, so that he 
^yas soon glad to go as an odd hand in the Betsy-and-Jean 
bound for liveipool with grain from The Isle. 

He left her at Liverpool, and nobody ever heard what 
became of him. 

AN OLD SCOFFER. 

(|^^ ERLIE MILRAVIE was a wicked aul' buddy 
19^^ ^hat lived in the village of Clachanmore in 
I^P^L ^^°®y^irk, and he keepit a cuddy. 
[^^1 One day the minister was passing through 
the CJachan with the Rev. Mr Young of 
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Kirkmaiden, Mid Kerlie and the caddie had fa'en oot, and 
lie was lajin on't, and sweerin odiously. Mr Young stopped 
and reproved him for using such wicked language to a poor 
damb animal, and Kerlie looked up and said, — 

'Keep yer craw for yer ain midden, sir ; ye hae nae busi- 
ness tae cndk bera' 

*It*s my business to serve the Lord everywhere,' says Mr 
Toong. 

'Te wud raither serve an anker o' brandy or a fitt guse, 
I'm thinkin,' says Kerlie, ' for it's precious little ye'd do for 
Crudesake gin the Deil were dead.' 

' Kerlie Milravie ! ' says the Stoneykirk minister, in a 
solemn voice, ' where do you expect to go to, speaking in 
that way to one that Heaven has chosen for its servant 1 ' 

' Heaven has haen a queer lot to choose frae, I'm thinkin,' 
says Kerlie, * or it wud hae taen naither the twa o' ye ; an' 
whaur dae ye think ^e'll gang tae, if it be a fair question ? ' 

* We hope to go to Heaven,' cried both at once. 

' Tak my advice an' dinna gang,' says Kerlie, ' it's little 
toe gaun there tae be kick't oot again ; ye'd better gang tae 
the ither bit at yince, it'll save ye a hantle o' trouble.' 

CLACHANMORE. 

ONG ago Olachanmore was a considerable vil- 
lage belonging to the McCullochs, and had 
its smith, joiner, cooper, grocer, tailor, shoe- 
maker, weaver, and all the rest of them, 
besides four or five farm-houses, but changes 

of lairds,, and the big.&rm system have destroyed it, and 

there are only two or three houses left, with perhaps a few 

paupers and lasses that have weans. 
As these sort of people are usually half-breeds and greatly 

ificliaed to gentility they would appear to have been asham- 
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fld of the Iriflh-looking name of the place, for the only Clach- 
anmore known in that neighbourhood now, is a farm-house 
about half a mile off; the remains of the village, like its 
inhabitants, having turned respectable, and taken to itself 
the name of a large farm near it, Low Ardwell. Clachan- 
more took its name from a large Druidical Circle that for- 
merly existed there. 

THE BIRD THAT WOULDN'T SING. 

Ai^y outrageous stories used to be told in 
The Machars about the Wild Herds out 
of The Muirs, but I think the one about 
Davie Mac-an-Toork beats them a*' 
Davie McTurk, as far as I mind, was 
a herd about Laggangaim in New-Luce, and had never been 
out of ihe muirs in his life, except when he gaed to the kirk, 
which was not above twice or three times a year ; but, how- 
ever, he had got married and had a house of his ain. 

Some of the wife's friends about The Clachan had sent 
him a gooldie in a cage, and it was a grand singer and pleased 
him horridly, but unfortunately it died. Aftei* a while he 
was down the Girvan hand wi some sheep, and when he was 
coming home he fell in with a paddick lowpin about on the 
roadside, and he ran after' t, and dappit biB( bonnet over^t, 
and gruppit it. 

With living so high up in the air he had never seen » 
paddick before, and he took it for some kind of unfledged 
songster, for it had let oi^t a squeak or two when he was 
catchin 't ; and so he took it home, and put it carefully into 
the gooldie's cage, and put some meal down tae't. 

The wife happen't to be away seeing her mother, and didn't 
come home till the next night, so when Davie wakened iu 
the morning he expected the paddick to be singing away the 
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wey the gooldie used to do, and he was quite disappointed 
wben it didn't. Two. or three times that day he went in 
-and whistled and cheeped tae't, but it would sing nane all he 
oould do wi't ; and at last h» lost lus temper and ca't it 
6vwythfaig. 

'Confound ye for a yellow-wamed limmer,' says he, * if ye 
drnna start an* sing in fivfe minutes, I'll droon ye in the wal, 
80 1 wull ; I ken ye canna flee 1 * 

The paddick cock't itself up in the cage and glower't at 
him, but never sang a word. 

* ril gie ye anither five minutes,' says he, ' an' if ye dinna 
smg than, ye'U droon,' 

But it just sat still and never heeded him. 

* Hae yer ain thrawen wey than ! ' says Davie in a rage, 
an* he took it out of the cage, and threw't savagely into the 
well. The paddick went to the bottom, but soon came up 
again, and raising its head out of the water, cock't its eye at 
him, and cried * Krok ! Krok ! Krok ! ' Davie heard it, and 
replied— 

* Ye needna start an' sing noo ; ye're ower lang o' begin- 
nia' ; ye can Krok-krok awa there, an' droon at yer leisure, 
yegude-for-naething et ye ii*.' 

When the wife came home Davie tell't her how provokit 
he had been with the fowl he had catch' t, and they went to 
the well to look at the corp to see what kind of bird it was ; 
and there it was, soomin away as brisk as ye like. Davie 
was amazed to see it alive, But the wife said, — 

* Ye great haveril, that's a paddick ! it leeves in the water, 
you fule ! * 



11 
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THE BURKERS. 

fp^^JJ^^OBODY now-ardays lias my idea of ^he terror 
^Lr^BTf that arose in country places after the trial of 
2l ^r^ U Burke and Hare, for fear some people in the 
4 1 B^l 1 1 same line of business should clap pitch plais- 
I^LBBLJj tera over folk's mouths and sell them to the 
doctors for * bodies.' I mind of seeing Hare after the trial, 
when on his return to Ireland, and he wasn't that ill-look- 
ing. There used to be a kind of rhyme that said — 

' BnriLO and Hare gaed np the stair, 

Wi a body in a box ; 
Says BnriLe to Han, " We'll this prepare 
To seU to Doctor Knox." ' 

There were lots of other rhymes made about them at the 
time, but that is the only one I can mind the noo, and there 
were such fearsome stories gaun about Burkers that folk 
would hardly venture on to a road alone, even in daylight. 

I heard of a man they ca't Gothray McSlissock that was 
connng home to Newton Stewart on the Saturday night, 
from the Castle Stewart side where he had been working, 
and it would be about seven o'clock at night in the winter 
time, and when he had got about half a mile on the road 
home, all on a sudden two men with crape on their faces 
crept up behind him from opppsite sides of the road ; and 
before ever he heard them, the one slippit the loop of a rope 
over his head, down as fai* as his elbows, and gave it a sud- 
den jerk, fastening his arms down to his sides ; while the 
other clappit a plaister over his mouth and nose, which not 
only prevented him crying out, but nearly choked him, and 
at the same time almost blinded him. 

As luck would have it Gotihray had a haunt of putting » 
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sliiaw or a bit stick in bis mouth, and holding the end of it 
▼ith his teeth, and folk used to jibe him about it ; and this 
n%ht it liappened to be a tbickish piece of stick, and when 
the plidater was put over his face, this stick prerented it 
dosing up bis breath entirely, and also left the comer of one 
eye clear so that be could see a little ; and noticing that thej 
were two stout looking men be thought it be6t to pre- 
tend tbat he.was chokit, and so' be straggled a litde, and 
graduallj let himself come to the ground. 

They remarked that this one bad given them less trouble 
than tibe last, and taking him by the head and heels, tossed 
Mm into the front of a gig, which was standing a short dis- 
tance behind. They then got in, keeping Gothray under their 
feet, and drove away up the water, but they hadn't gone far, 
when the one whispered to the other that there was a lass 
on before them. The borse was stopped, the rope loosed off 
Gothray, and the men slinked off behind the lass to burke 
her \ but tbey were hardly out of the gig, when Gothray, 
now bis bands were free, pulled bis knife from his pouch, 
and slit up the plaister over bis eyes and mouth, and cut 
pieces off, which stuck to his fingers like glua He then sat 
up, seized the reins, and drove up after them, crying at the 
lass to run for her life ; and the burkers looking back, and 
mmg some one in possession of the gig, took over the dyke 
into the planting and bid; while the lass ran like fury for 
home. As soon as be saw she was safe, he put about the gig 
and drove into Newton-Stewart, and took the gig and horse 
to the constables, and the borse was found to be shod with 
four ply of thick eoit leather, and the wheels of the gig wete 
shod with the same, so that they scarcely made any sound 
on the road. 

As nobody ever turned up to claim the turn-out, Oothray 
Bold them and kept the money ; and when be got tiie pitcb 
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plaicrters off, which was no easy matter, he had ihem framed 
and hnng up in his house, as he said, for a memento fnori 

HOW TO GET FARM-WORKERS. 

^NCE upon a time there was a Capt. littie had 
the farm of Blildrochet, in Stoneykirk I 
think, and as they are awfully jealous of 
strangers in the Rhinns — and not altogether 
without reason, — ^he had great difficulty in 
getting workers to raise his potatoes, which were then the 
principal crop. There had been some Ayrshire fSarmen 
brought down by Lord Stair, and they turned out to be 
awfully mean f<^k, and tenibly sciimpit wi the s^rvanto 
meat, and the folk thought Capt. Little might be an Ayr 
shii*e too, and so the few that ventured to engage themsehrefl 
to him for the potato-raising were very particular to bargain 
with him that they were to get herrings to their potatoes fcH* 
their dinner every day, and not whey. 

He was astonished at this hard bargain, and told them 
that the first day he would give them the sort of dinner he 
intended for them, and if they didn't like it, they would get 
the potatoes and herrings the rest of the tima Whim he 
proposed this they hummed and hawed, but he told them to 
please themselves, and at last they agreed to it, m(»« ttm 
curiowliy than anything eke. 

At dinner time he set down broth before them, and they 
8tu€^ themselves with that, saying that broth was J&J 
good, but they wanted something solid ; and just as they 
wtace settling to stidc to the potatoes and hiring, in oame 
potatoes and beef. Such a thing had never been heard of in 
the Rhinns, but they did not want to let on ; so they re- 
narked that this was liker the thin^, and then fell-to, but 
th^rhad been too heavy on the broth to eat much beef; 
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atiiU they ttmd, and when they were satisfied, in came a 
sv^ply of milk and bread. They stared at one another vith 
astoiiishment, but could eat no more ; and in a short time 
the Captain came in and said, — 

• "Well ! you have had yiy dinner ; do you still prefer the 
herrings and potatoes 1 ' 

They all cried out * No ! no ! ' 

' Will yqu be satii^ed with a dinner like that every day 1 * 
says the Captain. 

^ Ay ! ay ! ' cried the workers, and off they wc^t de- 
lighted. 

He used to walk behind them in the field, poking up the 
mools with a stick to see if any potaotes were left, and when 
he found one, he would bring the worker whose fur it was 
on back to lifb it, repeating the rhyme : — 

* Pick them up ! little or big, 
If they wont do the children, they'll do for the pig.' 

A^.his name was Little and he had no children, his rhyme 
always raised a laugh, and though he was very strict, he 
and his workers got on very well together. 
* When his potatoes were all lifted, he called the workers 
to the house to pay them,, and as there had been a deal of 
broken time through wet weather, he asked each how many 
days he or she had of working time. Some said they had so 
many days and a, half, some so many days and a quarteri 
and others said so many days and a blink. 

<, A blink ! a blink 1 ' says the Captain, ' I dont under 
Jltand.t^ blink ; and for these half and quarter days God. 
.Almighty never made a half-day nor a quarter-day in his 
life, and neither will I ; you'll just have tp 'reckon your half 
d^y8 and quarter days as whole ones.' 

Accordingly he paid them full time for every day they 
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were out, and he neTer had any diflBculty in getting workers 
after that ; his greatest trouble was to find work for those 
that cama 

AN UNTIMELY RESURRECTION. 

ETER MdCULLOCH was a kind of smtiggler 
buddy that used to bring cargoes of salt and 
tobacco and other things from Ireland and 
The IsleK)'-Man to different parts of the coast 
and sell them to the lairds and farmera He 
was generally very lucky with his cargoes, and being kind of 
crackit a little, cared for nothing and nobody. 

One Toyage he brought in his boat to a little port beside 
the auld Elirk of Kirkmaiden in Glasserton, and as the night 
was dark and misty, the farmers that were on the watch for 
him didn't notice him, and not knowing what might be the 
matter, he lefb his brother in charge of the boat, and slippit 
ashore to see if he could fall in with any of his customers, or 
could get any infonnation ; for come what might, he must 
clear out, or be off before daylight? 

The first place he went to was the wa*s o' the aul' kirk, 
for that was a bit where somebody should have been waiting 
for him, and as luck would hare it, the beddal had been 
there in the evening hoking a grave for a woman that was 
to be buried the next day. 

Peter was stachering about the auld wa*s trying to find 
one of the doors, and all on a sudden what does he do but 
walk light into the grave. He gave a great gulder, and 
tried to sprauchel oot again, but just as he was trying to 
swing himself up, Maxwell McMonnies from the Milltown 
of Monreith, who was waiting for him among the ruins, 
heard the noise, and thinking it Iras maybe some coast-guard 
or gauger that had got information and was on the outlook, 
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he determined to fiighten him off duty for that night at any 
rate ; so he slippit off hi» coat and waistcoat to ' show his 
sark, and pass for a ghost. 

As lie step't forward to frighten the intruder, he noticed 
that the sounds proceeded from the new grave, so he stretched 
out hoth his arms and glided nearer, saying in an awsome 
and xmearihly voice, — 

* Come oot o' that ; what ir ye doin in my grave 1 ', 

Peter was astonished but not frightened, so he set himself 

back in the grave, and stared at the strange object before 

him for about half a minute ; and then suddenly demanded — 

* An what ir ye doin oot o' yer grave at this time o' the 

nichty I wud like tae ken T 

The ghost recognised the voice and replied with a roar of 
laughter; and helping Pate out of the grave and getting his 
customers together by sounding the proper signal, got Peter 
cleared out and despatched before the morning. 

A " JOODGEMENT." 

lUEEKS are supposed by most people to be 
at the summit of all earthly bliss, but aul' 
Phoemie McWhirter in Leswalt appears to 
have thought different. A lot of neebor 
wives were talking together one forenicht, 

one wishing she was this, and another she was that, till 

Phoemie got her word in. 

* Ochanee ! Luckies I ' says she, ' I wush I was the Queen.' 
Suddenly recollecting herself, however, she exclaimed, — 

* Gude bless me ! what am I sayini I shouldna say the 
like o' that, for mocking's catchin'.' 

It was a common superstition that if any one made light 
of another's infirmity or misfbrtune, a similar evil was cer- 
tain to fall on themselves or some of their family— as a 
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Joodgetkenl. Besides it wta josb afiber the death of Qveen 
Caroltaa 

THE SOFT PLACE. 

|A:THER a good story used to be told ahout 
the Laird of Ardwall, but I don't know 
whether it is quite true or not, as it was first 
told at an Election Dinner about Straacaer. 
It said that soon after he was made a 
Baronet he got an Irishman for a coachman, groom, and 
other things combined ; and Paddy was a terrible hand for 
going about the country after lasses, and very often took the 
Laird's horses, which he galloped most immereifully. 

One erening in the summer time the newly-fledged Bar- 
onet was returning home from London, and he hired an open 
conveyance from Stranraer, and brought some strange gen- 
tlemen with him ; and just as he approached Milmain he 
met Paddy galloping furiously on one of the best horse& 
The Baronet pulled up and stopped him, and angrily de- 
manded why he was galloping the horse that way ; and 
Paddy replied with a bow — 

* My lord ! there's a dayl to do, and it must be done, my 
lord 1 • 

The Laird was so pleased at being ' my lorded ' before the 
strangers, that he not only forgave Paddy, but gave him a 
crown to drink his health, saying ' Do all you can, and don't 
spare horse-flesh.' 

CURING THE TANTRUMS. 

flMON McCRBDIE lived in Garliestown, and 
he had a wife ; and like many another ' Sim- 
ple Simon ' he made too much of her at the 
first, and let her get her foot into one leg of 
the breeks, and naething would serve her 
but she must hae the other one in too. 
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She tried many a plan to gain her end, hut the one that 
succeeded best was * Taking the Tantrums ; ' but her tan- 
trums were not the common vulgar tantrums that ordin- 
ary people take, but a genteel kind of tantrums ; for Mary 
McCredie had once been a milliner. Accordingly she took 
them by lying down on her back in the bed, and neither 
rising, speaking, eating, sleeping, nor drinking, for six or 
eight weeks at a time — ^at least when Simon was at home ; 
for what she did when at his work nobody knows, only the 
grocer was blamed for setting down a lot of ham and things 
they never got She sometimes mumbled with her mouth 
or spoke in a low whisper, but that was all ; and she was very 
had with spasms and lockjaw when wanted to take medicine. 
Simon was in a terrible way about it, and brous^ht three 
doctors to her, who all contradicted one another, and had 
her ill of different complaints, as usual in such cases ; how- 
ever, she wouldn't take their stuff, but just got better when 
it suited her ; and then she told Simon awful accounts of her 
sufferings ; declaring that she never tasted bite nor sowp, 
and couldn't have spoken to save her life. 

When she was in the tantrums, Simon did all the work of 
the house, baked the bread, washed the dishes, made the 
porritch, fed the weans, scarted the pots, washed the floor 
and all the clothes, and did everything, and all after his day's 
work was over. When Mary got better he left off a bit, and 
when he left off altogether she took the tantrums again, and 
none of the doctors or old wives could cure her. 

There was a great, strong, coarse, beetle-browed, rough- 
looking fellow lived a few doors off, they ca't Jock Mc 
Cluskey, and his father was an Irishman ; and the unculti- 
vated mortal sometimes took a glass too much, and gave him- 
self airs, and swore he could cure Mary McCredie better than 
all the doctors in Christendom. 

12 
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Aocordingty one day when Mary was in the tantrums, lie 
got half drank, and rigged himself out in along-crowned hat 
and a borrowed suit of black and a long chain ; and marched 
up to Simon's door and gave a great knock. Little Simon 
opened the door, and opened mouth, eyes, and all, and won- 
dered who it was and what he wanted. 

* Is your name Simon McOredie 1 ' says Jock. 

* Yes ! sir,' says Simon. 

* I'm Dr McCluskey the head doctor from Edinburgh, 
says Jock, • and IVe come down to cure this wife of yours, 
that all these country doctors are beat with.' 

Simon on hearing the name recognised him, and said — 

'She's verra badly the day, John, an' canna be dis- 
turbif 

*Dont John me, sir,' says Jock, *my name's Doctor 
McCluskey ; stand out of my way,' and he took Simon by 
the shoulder and swimg him aside. 

Simon knew it was no use to contend with him^ so he let 
him filone, only trying to get him to go away ; but Jock 
walked up to the fire, and stuck the great heavy poker into 
the heart of it ; and then went to the bedside. 

* Show me your tongi^e,' says he. 
Mary, terrified, put it out. 

* Aye ! I thought so ! very bad,' says Jock, ' those ignor- 
ant fellows in Wigton and'Whithem don't understand your 
complaint ; but I'll soon put you right ; I'm Doctor McClus- 
key, the head doctor from Edinburgh, and I heard of your 
case, and came down to cure you ; but I must examine you 
carefully first' 

Little Simon tried to interfere, but Jock gave him a look that 
settled him, and then went through various performances he 
had seen some doctor do, taking an occasional squint at the 
fire to see how the poker was getting on. As soon as it was 
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led-hot he went and took it out, and flourishing it in Simon's 
fiice, said — 

* I understand Mrs McCredie's oomplaint perfectly now; ilTs 
a complaint medicine's no use for ; I must use different means* 
Mrs MeOredie ! ' he continued, marching up to the hed» 
^ you •have been neglected in your youth and brought up a 
heretic ; but Til soon cure that ; just turn over on your face 
till I make the sign of the cross on your back with this 
poker, and the disease will leave you instantly ; I wont bum 
it in very deep you know, just about an inch or so/ 

He siezed the bed cloches to fold them down, looked 
savagely at Simon, and poked the red-hot weapon in among 
Ihe blajikets till he scorched them. The moment Mary 
heard the fizz and felt the smell of burning, she was certain 
he was in earnest, and forgetting tantrums and everything— 
but the poker, — she jumped up in the bed and b^ged for 
mercy, for she would never do it again. 

Jock siezed her by the wrist and insisted on crossing her> 
and she begged and prayed him to spare her ; while Simom 
astonished at the sudden cure, b^gan to have his eyes opened, 
Und made no opposition ; and when Mary called him an 
unnatural brute for not helping her, he actually laughed at 
her. 

* Aye ! ' says Jock, ' I knew I could cure you ; and if you 
take my advice, you wont take that complaint again : €k)od 
evening I ' and away he went, and little Simon followed him 
and took him to the public and filled him as full as he could 
hold. 

The result was that Mary McCredie never took the tan- 
trums any more, and* didn't manage to get possession of the 
other leg of the what-d'ye-call-'ems. 
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THE GRIM MESSENGER. 

SJI HEBE was, in my young days, a Sheriff-Officer, 
or King's Messenger as they called them then, 
who lived at the Clachan of Minnigaff,. whose 
name was John Lament, popularly known as 
* Black Jock Lament fae Minnigaff.' 
Being the only substitute for a policeman then known, and 
being subject to the orders of the Justices of the Peace, Jock 
was very much made u«e of by the Clergj'^ and the Lairds 
around Newton-Stewart, as an instrument of oppression and 
petty tyranny ; and on this account he was much feared and 
hated by the farmers and common people, and was looked on 
by the children as a sort of terrestrial devil, whose name 
was to be mentioned with fear and trembling, and whose 
person was to be avoided continually. 

One year Samuel McClure at The Deny in Kirkcowan, 
had a number of mowers and hay-winners for his hay-time ; 
and being a very good man he * took the book ' every night 
before bed-time. 

The mowers noticed, that whatever he said in his prayer, 
and however he varied his language, there was one part 
which he never omitted, and in which he never varied ; and 
that was where he prayed the Lord to send them * The 
wan thing needful,' and to keep away * The Grim Messenger.* 
The meaning of these frequently repeated phrases became 
the subject of discourse in the hay-field, and many were the 
interpretations put on them, without the question being sat- 
isfactorily settled ; till at length a new mower came, and 
having heard these words used on two occasions, he asked 
his neighbour, at bread-and-milk-time, what Derry meant 
by always praying for the * wan thing needful,' and wha 
was this * Grim Messenger ' he was sae fley't for. 
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' ! ' says the other, * the wan thing needful's the Gift o* 
tiie Speerit tae turn oor herts tae the Lord ; and the Grim 
Messenger's aither Daith or the Deevil, I canna say 
exack'ly whitch.* 

* Na ! Na ! ' cried another mower, * deil a bit o't ! the wan 
thing xneedf u's a pickle mair siller tae pay us mawers anii 
hay-winners ; and the Grim Messenger's Black Jock Lamont 
iae MinnigafiC' 

This raised the laugh, and as Jock was hated by erery- 
body there, this reply was quite satisfactory, and Jock was 
known as * The Grim Messenger ' ever after. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

PLAND folk used to have very little idea of 
agriculture, even the farmers ; and some of 
the herds who lived so high up that they 
could scarcely grow a kail-stock, had no 
yairds, and therefore had not the slightest 
notion of cultivation. The story they tell't about Tarn 
Sbaw% a herd about the Eldrick in Kirkcowan, and the 
Sheep-ree, will not look so outrageous to one who knows the 
place, and who also knows that Tarn, although a careful herd, 
was a considei'abJe bit of a gomeral, if not a little weak in the 
head. 

Tam was horridly bothered with a Sheep-ree up oh the 
hillside, that he never could get to hold enough of sheep when 
there was a drift, and it happened that it was set on the 
best place out of the drifting snow of any ree on the farm. 

He was often at the farmer to get it made bigger ; but 
the tack was nearly run, and he didn't want to lay out 
money, and the laird of course would do nothing. 

Onyway, Tam happened one spring to be in Newton Stew- 
art, and he ca't on Peter Douglas that was married on the 
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wife's sister, and Peter was busy setting the yaird, and as 
Tarn had never seen this done, he went out to look at it. He 
was amazed to see him covering up gi-eat graipfuls of dung, 
and then planting kail-plants on the top of it, and still more 
astonished when he saw him hoke a hole round each berry- 
bush, and fill it up with dung and cover it. 

' Whut ir ye buryin* that stuff there for 1 * says he. 

^ O i that's tae mak them growe,' was the reply. 

' Hoo'U that mak them growe 1 ' says Tam. 

< O ! the plants'U sook the strenth oot o't,' says Peter> 
^ and they'll growe verra big ; if we put nae dung tae them 
they wud never be ony size tae speak o'.' 

' D'ye tell me sae Tsays Tarn, ^wuU dung gar onythinggrowf 

* Ony mortal thing,' says Peter, * if ye only pit plenty tae 
the rutes o't' 

' An' wull ony kin' o' dung do 1 wud sheep-dung answer?* 
saysTam. 

^ Ay ! sheep's dung'U do famously,* says Peter, ' I wush I 
had a cart load o't' 

Tarn said no more, but turned over his newly acquired 
knowledge in his mind all the road home, and determined to 
put it in practice in the morning. 

He got an old spade that was left by the man that made 
the sheep-drains, and set to by daylight and dug a trench all 
round the sheep-ree, outside and in, as close to the dyke as 
he could get, taking nearly a week to do it at odd times ; he 
then got a skep and went to all the favourite resting places 
of the sheep, and all the rees, and gathered sheep dung till 
he filled the trenches, and then covered it up. It took him 
nearly a month to do it, and he never Jet on what he was 
doing, even to the wife. 

When everything was done, he went away down to The 
Eldrick, and when he saw the farmer, he said, — 
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'Maister !' says he, ^ye neednA fash yersel onj mair 
about a new ree ; well sune hae as big a yin as onybuddy ; 
m be boond, sir ! by the winter well hae a ree '11 hand a' 
the sheep on the gran.' 

The farmer couldn't understand it, and said— 

' Hoo's that, Tammas 1 ' 

' Weel, maister,' says Tain, * I hae beendoon in the Laigh 
Country, an' fun oot hoo they gar things growe there ; an' I 
hae set the mid-ree roun' aboot wi dung, ootside an' in, an' 
ye'U see what a size it 11 get ere the simmer's ower.' 

The maister laughed until he nearly choked himself, and 
then explained thiogs to Tam, who looked very crestfellen, 
and exclaimed — 

' Deevil perlicket ! Eldrick ! but Jenny's man gart me be- 
lieve it wud growe ony mortal thing.' 

AULD BALMEG. 

ARIOUS stories used to be told about Auld 
Balmeg, a curious kind of a buddy, that lired 
at a bit of that name down in Wigton Parish, 
but I never heard what they called him. 

When Turkeys came into fashion in the 

Machars he got some of them to be like other folk, and 
when asked his opinion of them he said — • 

* Deed ! tae speak the truth, I think a turkey's the fool- 
ishest fewl ever Gude Almichty made, for it's ower muckle 
for yae man tae eat, an' it's no aneuch for twa.' 

There was a farm not far off they ca't Millisle, in Kirk- 
inner Parish, and ii was a very good farm, while Balmeg 
was a very poor one ; and Millisle had a hantle of money left 
him by some friwid in England. 

' Ay ! ' says Balmeg, when he heard o't, * it's aye the way ; 
them "that haes a guse *11 get a gander ; deU a fear o' ony- 
buddy lea'in me ocht as laug as I'm in this starvation hole.' 
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Another time Millisle and him met, and they were talking 
about the hard times as usual, and ML) lisle ws^ saying he 
had applied to get a reduction of his rent, and he expected 
to get it. 

* Wud they reduce't tae the like o* me/ says auF Balmeg, 
* there micht be some sense in't ; but na ! haith them ! — ^but 
you, that haes mair siller nor ye ken whut tae do wi, gin ye 
gowFt tae hae the mune pu't doon an* gien ye, tljey wud 
think ye wur raisonable ; aye ! an' ye wud get it/ 

THE WRONG WAY. 

|ULLIE McLEHOSE was standing talking 
to Gleordy McKeown one Sunday at the 
foot, of Glasserton village, — about religion 
likely, — and Bella McLean went by, 
dressed up like a play-actor. 

* Whaur *J1 that yin be gaun, na 1 ' says Wullie, * she's a 
clever-lookin hizzy.* 

* That's Bella Clane,* says Geordy, * she comes ower frae 
near Whithern tae see Sawney Gaw ; they say they're gaun 
a be married afore lang:* 

* I doot it' an ill sign,' says Wullie, when the cart's gaun 
tae seek the horse ; na ! na ! there '11 be nae manyin there, 
tak my word o' that.' 

And Wullie was right, but there was a wean that nae- 
body wanted. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE HERO. 

EllXKS imagined that he could sweep creation 
bfifore him, when he invaded Greece with 
bi.s famous five million army, but he never 
tliciught himself such a redoubtable hero as 
<.1iarlie Biggam did when defending his house 
and wife against the attacks of a midnight marauder. 
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Charlie Biggam, or Biglioline, as it was spelled ia ancient 
times, lived at the loadside near Oraigcaffie, and not a very 
great distance from Stranraer, and his wife was a timorous 
buddy, and was awful fley't for robbers, for there was a 
gi'eat talk about robbers at that time all over the country'. 

One night old Doctor McWhirter had been away at a 
howdyfication about The Cairn, or Caimryan as they ca't 
now ; and puir buddy he had taken rather an extra glass 
that night, and when he came out into the air it rather took 
his head, and he wandered about and couldn't find the road 
home. 

At last lie noticed Charlie's house at the roadside and went 
up te it, and lu^tpening to stagger over a stone he came up 
against tfae door with a great brainge. 

Charlie wbh fast asleep, but Maliy was lying like a weazel, 
with one ejc^ open and the other ear, and she heard the noise 
directiy ai^ d^rly fainted, and in great fear and trepidation 
she roused upCnibrlie, telling him the Kobbers were at the door. 

Charlie l^dn't heard the slightest sound, and so attributed 
everythii^ %> tli6 wife's fears ; and jumping out of bed he 
snatched Mp the poker, and though she held on to him like a 
leech he flourished the weapon above his head, and rushqd 
towards the door, exclaiming — 

' Robbers ! 1*11 robber them ! dinna baud me I just let me 
wun at them.* 

The wife clung to him for protection, and tried to pei-suade 
him not to open the door ; but the more she tried the more 
he waxed valiant, and shouted his determination to be out 
and demolish the vagabonds. At last he got hold of the door 
and pulled it open, just as the old doctor, hearing the noise 
^rithin, came another brainge against the outside of it, and 
drove it in, nearly upsetting Charlie and the wife, and stag- 
gering a yard or two into the house. 

13 
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Charlie, seeing for the first time the reality of the attack, 
let fall the poker, and jumped back horror-stricken, shouting 
out — 

' O ! mercy ! mercy ! good gentleman ! spare our lives ! 
tak a' we hae but dinna murder us ! ' 

And seeing the doctor with his stick uplifted between him 
and the sky, and thinking his last hour was come, he 
continued — 

' O ! Mally ! Mally I baud on by my sark-tail, an' we'll 
baith dee the wan death I — O I mercy ! gude gentleman, spare 
us !' 

The doctor was thunderstruck, and couldn't comprehend 
the situation, so he I'eplied — 
v^ I , * Spare ye I Fm gaun tae spare nane o' ye I I'm na^_2aiMi: — ^ 

gentleman ; Pni puir harmless Doctor McWhirter ; I was 
just steppin in tae look for a drink, for I'm desperate dry ; 
hae ye just the least drap in the bottle 1 ' 

BREAKING THE SPELL. 

OX'NG Jenny McLean lived with her mother i 
at Auchneel in Leswalt, and she was reckoned 
Ijtjjinie, but when she got to be about fifteen 
she took a back-gaun, and turned as din as a 
^Ijeuk's fit, and had such au unearthly look 
that ye would have taken her for a corpp that had wandered 
oot o' the grave and lost itsel. 

Folk thought she was witched, but they could thmk of 
nobody that would be likely to do it, and so they were not 
sure of it, and a lot of money was spent buying medicines 
for her. ' 

At last one of her brothers, a sort of misleer't kind of a I 
smatchart, ha])pen ed to go to Knocknein one night witli 
some other lads to work devilment, and they made it up 
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among them to let a cat down Aul' Sarah Corkran's lum with 
a string, and make her think the The Old Boy was come for 

"When he climbed up th^ thatch and lookit down the lum 
to -watch for a good chance, he noticed Sarah on her bare 
knecB on the hearth, holding a piece of wax shaped like a heart, 
to the fire on a stick, and stappin preens in't, and muttering 
something about Jenny McLean that he couldna make out. 

Afber they had given old Sarah a fley by shaking some 
flower of brimstone down on the fire and raising blue flames 
with it, and sending the cat with a brainge down on the top 
of her and suddenly pulling it up again, young McLean went 
home and told his mother what he had seen and heard, and 
she was so much concerned about it that they sent a beast 
away to Larbrax by daylight in the morning for Bella Lynn 
the wise-woman to come and see what should be done. 

Bella came, and declared the case serious, and so that very 
night between twelve o'clock and one, she took a blue Span- 
ish cock and cut its throat with a flmt stone, and took out 
the heart, and stuck nine preens into it, and roastit it at the 
fire ; and the time it was roasting she gart the lass take the 
Bible and read the fifth chapter of Matthew backwards, 
beginning at the last word, and reading every word backwards 
to the first word of the chapter. Bella then took the cock's 
heart and made her e£(.t it, makings nine bites of, it, and dip- 
ping it nine times in salt, and when it was finished she made 
her take nine drinks of water and go to bed. 

When she rose in the morning she looked like a new wo- 
man, and mended every day after't ; and Sarah Corkran took 
a bad leg that she never got the better o'. 
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HEREAFTER. 

lEALOUS clergymen of the Episcopal persua- 
sion , or Church of England sect, or FrelatistSy 
or whatever they call them, are moving | 
bejiven and earth and other places, to soft- | 
sonp the people of Galloway, and of Great i 
Britain for that part, so as to slide tliem quietly and plea- i 
santly into the bosom of the Pope of Borne. i 

There are a wheen Papish priests helping them here and I 
there too, on the sly ; and in Galloway there are a lot of / 
Papishes, mostly Irish, but some of them Scotch. | 

One of the latter, of the name of Jacob Herri«s, belonged j 
to the Stewartry, and he lived at The Lochans, and his wife 
Sarah McNeillie belonged to Stranraer ; and like many of 
the natives there, she hadn't much religion of any kind, and i 
what is mair, she didn't pretend to have any. 

Th^ Lpchans is a bit village on the road from Stranraer to 
Portpatrick, and was a perfect hot-bed of Orangemen, and / 
hotchin with the warst kind of Eerish ; and the consequence i 
was that their only daughter Kelly turned a Protestant and ; 
gaed to the Cameronians. i 

One day the Papist priest came ower to visit them, and in 
the course of conversation the discourse turned on Heaven, ' 
and ho set to and explained to them the gi'eat advantages of ( 
l^elonging to the True Church, as he considered it. 

* Yes, Jacob,' says he, * when you go to heaven you*ll be 
set down at the right hand of God, for he'll see the mark of 
the Cross on your forehead, and know that you're a Catholic, 
and he'll ask you to sit at his right hand.' 

* And whaur '11 Nelly sit ? ' says Jacob. 
Well, the priest didna like to say she would go to the 

other place, for fear of huffing old Jacob, and so he said, — 
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' O ! shell have to sit at the left hand ; because she's a 
heretic, you know/ 

' Just that ! ' says Jacob, ' it'll do verra weel that way ; 
an' whaur '11 the gndewife sit ? ' 

This was a poser for the priest ; so he coughed and hum- 
med and hawed and stuttered ; and at last he got out — 

' Beally Jacob, as your wife has no religion of any kind 
I'm afraid— I'm afraid—' 

* Afraid o' what, sir 1 ' says Sarah. 

' I'm afraid I cannot tell,' says the priest. 

' Weel, then ! ' says Sarah, ' I'll tell ye ; I'll just gang 
straicht in, an' set mysel doon atween the twa o' them, et 
wullL' 

The jump the priest gied would have fley't the French ; he 
crossed himself a' ower most desperately ; ran out of the 
house crying — 

* Holy Mary ! horrible ! horrible ! ' and never came back 
again. 

Whether they took up their respecUve positions as above 
ia the other world I never heard ; perhaps some of our 
Spiritualistic Sages could tell us all about it. 
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ISABELLA. 

(Frcm the KirhcudbrighUiMre AdoertAser.) 

Tho more ezpranive ezpressioxui ej^reised ezpresslj in the express* 
lYe expresnons peculiar to Wigtonshire. 

TUNE VOBOOITEN LOKa AGO. 



! boxmie blooms the heather bell, 

The liljr's pure and fair. 
The opening roue delights the eye, 

Its perfome fills the air ; 
But graceful lily, chaste and fair, 

Nor blooming heather bell, 
Kor blushing rose can match my own 

Most horrid bonnie BelL 
Her sparkling eyes are filled with lore, 

Her loYely lips with smiles, 
Her radiant face lights up with joy. 

And evexy heart beguiles : 
The coldest breast in fond delight, 

With ardent lore would swell. 
And bum to gain the heart of my 

Most odious lovely BelL 
When mirth her youthful heart elates, 

Her laugh rings blithe and clear ; 
Her smile would heal a bleeding heart, 

And dry the falling tear. 
Her cheerful voice upon my ear 

With joyous accents fell. 
When first I met my dear, my own 

Most dismal bonnie Bell. 
O ! should I gain her love, what joy • 

Unto my lot would f aU, 
To see my love the loved, and I 

The envied of them all ; 
And as 1 pressed her close, my heart 

With manly pride would swell. 
To think that loyed one was my own 

Atrocious lovely Bell. 
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LOCAL TRADITIONS. 

GREAT many places in Galloway are called 
Drummore, a name which is usually thought 
to mean tJie big ridge or drum. A d/rum is 
where' the sea or a bum or river has washed 
away the half of a knowe or small hill and 
then left it, and the weather has gradually softened down the 
scaur thus formed, and time has covered it with grass ; this 
Wnd of place is still termed a drum in the oi-dinary Scot- 
tish of Galloway. More of course means large. 

But there is^a Drummore in Kirkmaiden that the Fingauls 
declai-e got its name in a very different manner. 

It is now an important place, being the capital of the 
parish and a seaport, and possessing an ancient castle, now 
the property of the Eight Honourable the Earl of Stair, who 
being a Fellow of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, 
has part of it converted into a turnip-shed and hen-house, 
and the remainder has not yet been converted into anything 
definite, seeing that it has altogether disappeared. 

The ilngauls say that when King Malcolm IV. was engaged 
^ the Wars of the Roses, a body of Gordons from the Stew- 
attry came down to The Rhinns to caiTy off the Heiress of 
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The Clanyard, who was the ward of Lord Adair of Kinhilt, 
who kept her in this great castle, now called Drummore. 

His lordship got on tlie top of Balgreggan Moat to count 
the €k>rdons, and he found they were too many for i^e num- 
ber of soldiers he had at home ; so he sent the Heiress away 
to his sister, who had founded the ancient Abbey of Kirk- 
maiden at the Mull for Sir Andrew Agnew, and still lived in 
it ; and then he posted his soldiers with drums all along the 
road the (Gordons had to come, with orders to drum like mad 
whenerer the Gordons came in sight, and make them beliete 
there was a great force of Adairs ready to oppose tiiem, and 
so frighten them away. 

He stationed three of his biggest drums on his castle, 
which had then a different name, and set a number of sol- 
diers to beat them, and by the time the Gordcms arrived be- 
fore its gates, they were bewildered with the continual drum- 
ming all up the shore, and feared they were surrounded, and 
so when they came up to the castle, and heard the tremendous 
drumming there, they stood up and consulted, and looked as 
if they wouldn't care to run away ; and his lordship, who 
was watching them through a spy-glass, saw they were hesi- 
tating and resolved to follow up his advantage, crying out to 
his soldiers, — 

* Drum more ! drum more ! ' 

They drummed like the very mischief, and the Gordons, 
who were led by the Duke of Lauderdale and Sir Godfrey 
McCulloch, were terrified at the noise of the drums and the 
roai-s of the soldiers and turned f\nd fled, leaving the mast of 
their men dead on the field of battle ; and in memory of that 
great victory the castle was called Drummore, and bears vhat 
name down to the present day ; only it is now altered into 
Low Drummore because they have found out that the drums 
used were hasa or Uno drums. 
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At one place on the line of march in Stoneykirk Paiish, 
the head of the drum gave way under the terrific drumming, 
and the soldiers were in a desperate state what to do, because 
when they turned up the other end, the drumsticks went 
through that too in about five minutes time. The Gbrdons 
were close at hand, and the drum was useless, and the sol- 
diers were just going to run for their lives, when old Morag 
McMorlachan who lived close by, came running out with a 
large japanned tray, and holding it out to the soldiers, 
told them to dram on that, and they drummed on it, an^ 
filled the Gordons with fear and trembling ; and the place in 
consequence was called Drum-on-Tray, and still retains thab 
distinguished title. It is on the roadside, not far from tLo 
Murder Stane, where one of the McDowalls was killed fight- 
ing against the Gordons. 




PORTANKILL AND THE FAIRY. 

EFORE the McGaws got the farm of Portankill 
in Kirkraaiden, there was one Sawney A.dair 
had it, and he was a desperate thrawen 
buddy. Port-an-kill — the port of the Chapel — 
is the place where folk used to land, that 
were going to the Holy Wells at the Chapel-of-the-Co to get 
their weans cured ; and Sawney did not like them to come, 
for they trampit his grass, and frightened his lambs about 
the heughs. 

South of Portankill there was a wee auld Fort on a de- 
tached point of land where a burn runs into the sea, and 
they ca't it The Doonan or little dun, and this was a favourite 
Ht for Sawney to sit in the summer evenings and watch the 
vessels passing. 

One night he was sitting on the Dunnan, a wee auld- 
fiwhioned lookin woman, wi a green plaiden frock on, and a 
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red hood, came round behind him, carryin a weezen't lookin' 
wean in her arms, and a wee wudden water-stowp in her 
hand. 

* It's a fine nicht, Alick !' says she. 

* May-be-sae ! * says Alick. 

' An' hoo ir ye a' at hame 1 ' sajrs she. 

* Weel aneuch, I daresay,' was the reply. 

« I'e just come tae ye, Alick Adair,' says the wee auld 
wife, * tae get ye tae do something for me that I dauma do 
for mysel.* 

* ril do nane o't,' says he. 

* But my puir wean's gaun-back, Alick Adair ; an' I want 
ye tae fetch me a stowp o' water frae the Well-o'-the-Co tae 
dook my wean in, for ye ken oor folk canna gang there ; an' 
here's an offerin tae leave at the Co for't.' 

* Gang yersel, you weezen't lookin randie,' says Sawney, 
* d'ye think I liae naething tae do but carry water for you f 

* O ! do, Alick Adair,' says the aul' wife, greeting*' ye 'U 
never be sae stickin wi an aul' neebor.' 

' If ye dinna gae oot o' that wi yer wither't gett, I'll kick 
y^ baith ower the Dunnan, so I wull,' cries Alick in a rage, 
and he let flee at the stowp in the auld wife's hand, and sent 
it piriin doon into the tide. 

' Ye'll rue o' that, Alick Adair,' says the aul' wife, * 111 
no forget ye for't ; and mind ye dinna sit doon on my house 
riggin again, or it '11 be waur for ye,' and she slippit doon 
the side o' the Dunnan and disappeared. 

Sawney got fear't when she talkit aboot him sittin on her 
house riggin, for he mindit that The Dunnan used to get the 
name of Fairies when he was a boy, and so when she disap- 
peared he turned to gang hame. 

When he came to Portankill' burn, there was a big pool 
made by a high tide driving up a gi^eat bank of shingle right 
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across't ; and here was ane of his best kye on its knees in 
the pool and its head aneath the water, and stark dead. He was 
in an a-wfal way, and cry't for the man to come and help him 
out wi't. They got it out and tried to blood it, but the bluid 
wudna rin, and so it couldna be eaten and they lost it all but 
the hide ; and when they were skinning it they found a flint 
elfshot under the skin right over the heart Everything 
gaed w^rang wi Sawney after this ; his horses fell ower bhe 
heugh ; his kye were witched, and all the charms of all the 
clever women in the Heehh-end could do them nae gude ; 
his sheep took the rot ; his com heated in the stacks and 
spoiled ; and when the rent-day came he couldna meet the 
laird. < 

At last he gaed ae nicht to the Dunnan, to watch a vessel 
that was likely to be wi^ecked between the Port and the 
Chapel-o'-the-Co ; for he was keen to get some of the plunder, 
and he watched till he fell asleep, and lay out all that coorse 
nighty and took an inflammation wi't, and died ravin in less 
nor a week. 

There's plenty of accounts in all parts of the country of 
folk refusing fairies things they asked for, and suffering for 
it after, but this will serve for a sample. 

The Kirkmaiden Fairies mostly wore red caps, and the 
rest of the Rhinns ones wore green ones. 

FORETHOUGHT. 

|LOSE on the roadside near The Barr, about 
halfway between Newton-Stewart and Pen- 
ningham, there used to be a Holy Well of 
considerable repute, and superstitious folk 
used to bring their back-gaun weans to dock 
them in't and cure them. They called it St Ninian's Well, 
and there was a big plane-tree beside it, and on the other 
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side of the road there was a wee thack house they called 
Tibbie-Bingan, and Nelly Sloan lived at it. 

Early one May morning a wife fioni ihe Mochrum hand 
caine with a wean to get it cured, and when she got to the 
well, there was Nelly Sloan sitting at the tree fit, gowlmg 
most desperately. 

* Ochanee ! och ! Ochon ! ochon ! anee ! anee ! wud they 
only fill that weary wal up ! anee ! anee ! anee ! * 

* Fill the wal up ! ' says the Mochrum woman, ' that wud 
l>e a bonnie on-gaun ; fill the wal up ! deil's in the woman ; 
an' me brocht my puir wean a' the way here tae't ; fiU't up, 
indeed ! ' 

* Deed aye I Lucky I ' was the reply, * I wush it was fill't 
up this blessed minute ; anee ! anee ! ' 

* An' what wud ye fiU't up for 1 ye brazen limmer !' says 
the stranger wife, bl^ezin wi anger, * d'ye think there's nw- 
body in the worl but yersel 1 an' what ir ye gowlin that way 
for, at ony rate 1 ' 

* Anee ! anee ! ' cries Nelly, * this is a sorrowfu day tae 
me ; hoo can I help greetin 1 lang Jock McTaggart spoke to 
our Jenny, comin oot o' the kirk, twa Sundays rinnin; an' 
Ochon ! I couldna help thipkin that after they're married 
some o' their weans *11 be fa'en into that wal, an' droonin like 
as mony kittlins ; anee ! anee ! but I'm a waefu woman this 
dayl' 

* Deevil droon ye ! for a donnart fule,' says the stranger 
woman, * it's time aneuch tae greet for yer O's when ye're a 
grannie ; get yer dochter marry't first.' 

* Hand oot o' my gate,' she continued, and she shoTed 
Nelly aside, and dippit her wean three times in the well. 
This done she threw a preen into the well for an offenBg, 
and went off home, exclaiming— 

* Fill't up atweel ! deevil nor she was chokit in't' 
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STONE FIRES. 

OWN in the Rhinns when anybody takes a 
farm or a house over another body's head, it 
is the custom to put a stone fire in every fire- 
place in the house, and to put a spell on it, to 
prevent the incomer from doing any good 
in it. 

When Alick McGill left Craigslave, or rather when the 
laird put him out for voting the wrong way at the election, 
and let the farm to an Ayrshireman, he got a kind of un- 
canny woman they ca't Flora Mac-an-Toar to put a spell on 
the land to prevent the Ayrshireraan thriving. 

Accordingly they got twa-three sacks filled with sand from 
the shore, and set them up and down on the land, and Floi-a 
and another wise woman took sowing-clouts and sowed the 
sand over every field on the farm by moonlight, v.t the same 
time praying — it is said, to the devil — that the new tenant 
might never get a crop till that night's sowing sprouted. 

When that was done they carefully biggit a fire on every 
hearth in the house, beginning with a layer of thick tangle 
stalks near the ground — or the grate in the parlour end, — 
then a good layer of broken bottles or flints ; then a layer 
of little stones, and above them a layer of big stones ; heap- 
ing them right up into the lum, and then jawing a bucket- 
ful of sand over each ; praying as they finished thero, that 
the Ayrshireman might never prosj^r till these fires burned. 
The doors were then barred on the inside, and they went out 
by the window, wishing all kinds of bad luck to whoever 
would open these doors from the outside ; it being believed 
that the first body that passed from without over the thres- 
hold, would die before the next new moon. 
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The consequence was that the new tenant went all to the 
bad, and had to beg the laird to take the farm ofi his bands, 
and when he left it he of course lost all the money he had 
spent on it in improvements. 

The next tenant not being under the curse put on the 
farm, throve well enough, and made money in it. 

FARMERS' TROUBLES. 

JDWARD KERR was an Ayrshire farmer in 
P the Rhinns, and he fell in with Hugh CJoch- 
^ rane, another of th^' same, one market-day at 
p Stranraer, and he says, — 

j ^^SSSSSw I * Weel ! Hughock, hoo ir ye aff wi yer 

cotmen the year ? * 

* O ! man ! was the reply, * I could da© naething wi then 
Gallowo chiels, they wud naither beck nor boo ; theyVe sae 
hang't proud they'll naither say * sir ' nor * mem * tae yez ; 
an' if we want them tae work at nicht, they want tae be 
paid for't, an' meat and drink tae ; sae I jist set them awoe 
and importit, an' I gat Eyrishmen for twoe pund a year less, 
an' they say * sir ' an' * yer honour ' tae yez every word.' 

* I'll bet ye, Hughock,' says Kerr, * ye'U jist wish the hale 
bilin o' them back in Ireland again afore the year's oot ; I 
gat ain o' them, an' he's a' ' sirs ' and * mems ' thegither ; 
but sich an eater ! he haes twae stummocks for meat an' 
naiie for wark ; and what randies o' dochtera he haes ! they'll 
sune fill the kintra-side wi fatherless weans, an' uz'll hae tae 
keep them.' 

* Dinna grumble abbot the lassocks an' their weans, Ned,' 
was the reply, * ye'll get cheap turnip-weeders oot o' them 
yet ; and the hizzies et haes weans '11 save ye keepin women 
tae milk an' shaw turnips ; Na ! Na ! my. man, ye should 
raither encourage them wi't.' 
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'Maybesae !' says Ned, * but I think we bae made a mistak 
drivin the Gallowo men oot ; if they were proud we could 
lippin tae them, an' though they scunner't at workin after 
hours, they did work when they were at it ; I wish we had 
a wheen o' them back again ; I like nane o' yer importit.' 

THE WRONG FISH. 

EW people now-a days would be so foolish as 
Taeless Tarn that lived fronting the aul' Kirk- 
yaird in Kirkcowan. 

Tarn was helping to drain a bog near The 
Craichlaw, that had an old ditch through it, 
and they were cleaning out and deepening this 
old ditch, and they catch't a lot of* eels and bits of geds in it, 
so of coarse they were always on the look-out for them among 
the peaty water, but as the cut got near the gravel and the 
bog ran dry, tbey got to be scarce. 

One morning however, just as they had jumped into the 
ditch and were about to start, one of them spied the head of 
a fish in the mud, and cried out — 

* Tarn ! there's a ged at yer fit.* 

Tarn looked down, saw it moving, and instantly brought 
the spade down on its head, but the next moment he made 
a spang, and loot a fearsome yell, saying — 

* Help ! murder ! the ged haes bitten my tae afF ! ' 

And he could hardly be convinced that he he had done 
it himself with the spade. 

CONVALESCENT. 

EORDY KIRK that lived at MuUdadzie 
beside Poi-t-NessOck nearly cut his big toe 
off one day he was hoking sand-eels in the 
bay ; for he was standing in a bit quicksand 
and saw his toe moving in it, and putting 
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in the eel-graip, as he thought, behind it, he cut the toe half 
off, expecting to dig up a sand-eel. 

A few days after some one met him, and asked him how 
he was. 

* O ! man ! * says he * I'm veiTa puirly, my big tae's horrid 
bad, it's hingin oot.' 

They soon began to plague him about trying to catch his 
toe, and one day Sally Cockran started him. 

* Geordy,' says she ' hae ye been at the eels 1 ' 

* O ! aye ! ' says Geordy, as a wheen o' them gathered up 
to witness the fun, * I hae joost been there.' 

* An' hoo's yer big tae the day 1 ' says Sally. 

Geordy noticing a hole in the heel of her stocking, 
replied, — 

* It's a great deal better, thank ye ; it's like that scabbit 
heel o' yours, it's that much better it's able to be oot.' 

The crowd laughed, and Sally went off as if her nose waa 
bluiding. 

PLEASING THE LAIRD. 

"^^^^^'^fUGH MAXWELL was one of the retainers 
of the Maxwells of Monreith, but it was 
long before my time, and one of the lairds' 
greyhounds had bittin his little dochter 
about the face ; and Hugh being an un- 
reasonable, bad-tempered man, waited a chance and took the 
poor dog's life for 't ; and when the laird got to know, he 
was in a terrible r.ige about it, and ordered Hugh to be 
seized and punished. 

In those days Maxwell of Monreith, like other lairds, h id 
the power to try, and if he thought fit, to hang any mau or 
drown any woman on the estate that committed any cririe, 
and so Hugh was brouglit up before the laird and tried for 
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mtiFderkig Hie grde, and tscndetiuie^fote Kaiigerf tlie n^^i^ 
morning.* 

fitch's fa^er had been a Stewarty man, and 'so ]^ugh 
was of a bad, rebellious dispo^tion, an!d insteaid of* su^v. 
mitting to the decrees of Providence, and doing 'What" was . 
right, be broke loose through the nigbt and ran away,* and 
couldn't be found ony^gat^, and the laird Was fair wild febout it, 
and wasnaither to baud nor to bind, and raged oh everybodjrl 

At laet Hugh's wife and mother'found him hiding'!^ a Co 
tb^ call St. Kinian's Oave, on the shore, and living on ; 
limpets that be gathereKi through the night ; and they tried 
him everyway to cojkX him to go up and be banged and be. 
donev^ihit. 

'0 ! Hughie/ says the wife, greethi, 'just think' V ihe 
disgrace ye^re biingin us tae ; come awa an' be hang^t an* 
please the laird, an' no keep Mm ragin this way.' 

'Dised! aye! Hugh,' says the mother, 'come awa at . 
yince ; just think what a sin y^ hae on yer head, vexin the 
laird this way.' 

'Aye ! hinney I come' says the wife, coaxing bi^i, f we 
hae a' ready for wakeftt ye, an' it *11 just 'be wastit if ye 
dinna come ; an* we^ll never can look the laird in the fa^e 
again forbye.' 

Hugh, however, swore he would please liimselfj and would 
come none; and that very night he got a boat ana went 
over to Ireland, and nevei' was heard of anymore, and so 
the laird had to please himself by banging somebody else. 

THE FALL OF ADAM. j 

IN these progressive times the ministers, pjt^r.meft; 
have to Work very hard for their stipenc[s, .an^d 
have to preach a whole sermon in the week ; and, 
sometimes, if the stipend is small, they hoive to 
compose pal*t of it themselves ; and in addition 
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to this severe study, they^ liave occasLonally to undergo the 
trying ordeal of dining with the Laird, if there isont 
resident, and he is not an Episcopalian, as he generally is. 
now that Presbjrterianism has become too vulgar and too 
like the low practices of Christ and his disciples to be fit 
for any but the lower orders. 

Where, as is usually the case, there is no resident laird, 
and where the bigger fanners do not think ft necessary to 
embrace Episcopacy in order to attain to respectability or to 
please the laird, the minister has sometimes to condescend 
to dine with one or two of the wealthiest of them ; and 
where the farms are not very large and marriage consequently 
discouraged among the lower orders — ^for large farmers hate 
incumbrances, when legitimate — the poor minister has 
occasionally to pocket his dignity and submit to many a 
common ploughman, or even to christen his child; in addition 
to which there is sometimes a. funeral to perform, but there 
is usually whisky at it ; and now and then they go about the 
country andi make a professional visit on such of the 
inhabitants as do not belong to the Free Kirk or Church 
and the United Presbyterians and other hei*etics. 

In old times, however, the ministers had easy times of it, 
and for w»nt of something to do, they used to give out in 
the Kirk on Sundays that on such and such a day they 
would vi^t such a house and such another house, and 
examine the people, parents as well as children, in the 
Shoi-ter Catechism, the Confession of Faith, the Scriptures 
generally, and other inspired writings ; and so they wandered 
up and down the parish all the summer, saving themselves 
a hantle in the way of meat, and talking about religion and 
such lika to the old wives, and passing away the tima Of 
course a suinister now-a^lays would be too genteel to mention 
such a th ing as religion — except to somt^ poor person — ^unless, 
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indeed, he was some kind oi Dissenting minister or some- 
thing. Long, long ago, the minkter of New-Luoe, carrying out 
this old custom, gave it oat one Sunday that he would Tisit 
Balmurray on the Tuesday, and all Ihe herds and others 
round ahout were to be there at the appointed time to be 
catechised. 

Adam McHaffie was the herd there then, and he was a 
douce auld buddy, and likit things £iet, and so the night 
before he set off to the village for some bits of things to 
mense the house, and entertain the minister and oldiers, for 
there was aye a tea after tiie catechimng was done. 

Among other things he had to get, there was, of course, a 
bottle of whisky, and when Adam was getting it, who comes 
in but Pate McGhie, the shoemaker, and he treats Adam to 
a gill, and Adam treats him, and the landlord treats them 
both, and they both treated the landlord, and kept at it till 
Adam was hardly able to stacher out of the village, with the 
bottle in his breast pocket, and the groceries in the poke q£ 
his plaid. 

However, it was a good moonlight night, and he got on 
iinely ; till 'just as he was coming round his own house-end 
he trippit ower a graip thai somebody had left lying, and 
fell breadth and length on the stanes; and as he stottered 
forward to &11, the bottle came out of his pouch and went a' 
to smash; and when he fell he came right down on the 
broken glass with his face, and cut himself most fearfully. 

The wife heard the scraichs o' him, and ran out, and had 
him carried in, and sorted up his &ce, making a terrible 
lamentation over the broken bottle^ and wondeitaghtihr vHt 
Adam was going to &ce the minister the mom. 

When the mom came, it was decided to make the minister 
believe that Adam was from home, and keep him all the 
time shut up in the box-bed, and this was done accordingly^ 
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1 
Ubtnre k oae peculiar oi^whidi caii^es /the aaun&of a Ug 

^UffBi, or if a big farmer lives at it, of a little faisi, toigval- 
\jffw up the naziies of haJf a dozen otherd. , 
If lake for example tbe farm of Barwbappelty, a smali place 
1 h. the Shire, on the edge between the cultivation and the 

^uirs. All around it are lota of litde^ forms, mudi about 
jilbe 9ame size as itself — DrumiUTrec, dashaBelkin, T<xr- 
r^babble^ Strongaim^ Dunuohtrie, Slockdocnal, aad Bardar- 

(. The laird takes it into his head^ that small farmeiB are 
, usually poachers, he^sause Englishmen will not give the same 
jlgaxDe-rent where the forms are small as where they are lairge ; 
«and besides, hil^ Factor, who is usually an Ayrshireman, tells 
fjkim, that the expeinse of so many farm buildti^ eata up the 
^23«nt,, (although the Factor makes the formers keep up the 
Jana buildings themselves,) and it would be much more pro- 
f&able to let the lot in* one faiTm to aa enterprising Ayr^ 
ahireman at a reduced rent. 

The tenants, who, to suit the pcditics df the lairdy are all 
.ftenantsnat-will, get notice to leave; and though they offer 
(jnove re?xt to be allowed to stay so aa liot to break upiheir 
^ .homes, they are bundled out ; an Ayrshireman with pediaps 
' .half-a-year'A rent as capital, gets the whole eight *farma at 
.9^oiLt the rent that was paid for five of them ; l^e old build- 
ing are pulled down for atones to build grami new ones at 
Barwhappelty for him, and the native farmers, whose 
ancestors were probably the owners of their farms^ after try- 
, ii^g in vain to get other places to rent, emigrate .to America 
^' r^ New Zealand. 

Some of the old houses are retained in part for oothomes 
I &r tiie Irishmen that the new farmer brings beoausb they 
! ire cheaper, and whom he selects by the nuDlber of daughters 
I tith illegitimate children they have, so that he may:get 
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plenty of cheap tumip-weeders and quioken-gatherers. These 
in time become the ^ true Galloyidians/ and the peculiarily I 
want to illustrate is this : — ^they indignantly repudiate the 
old farm names of the houses where they live, and resent 
any mention of them. 

They invariably call their houses by the name of the 
fiEi.tm6r's residence, and declare that the right nmne of their 
own particular house is Barwhappelty, and that the words 
Drumrawer, Clashanelkin, Strongaim, and so on, are just to- 
names or by-names, used by vulgar people, out of spite, to 
vex them, or because they know no better. 

In five years from the advent of a big f&rmer, it wotQd be 
extremely difficult to get any cottar, or any of his family, or 
of the tradesmen he deals with in the village, or the minis- 
ter, to admit that any of these houses hi's, or ever had such 
a name as Torwhabble, Slockdomal, or Bardarroch, even as 
a by-name or to-name as they call it. They are too mightily 
genteel for that. 

Nobody calls them by the old names but the new Ayr- 
shire farmer, who if he can make his farm pay cares little 
for their grand notions of gentility, and keeps up the old 
original designations in spite of them. But then he is a 
privileged person, and whatever may be the faults of the 
Ayrshiremen, — and I don't believe they have half the faults 
they are accused of, — ^they are certainly clear of any hanker- 
ing after that absurdest of absurdities — a thirst for shabby- 
g^itility. 

The names of Jimall villages in some [[districts are fast he- 
coming genteelified in the same manner, and taking their 
new names from the nearest big farm. 

Take for example the ancient village of Dalmaglar in Kirk- 
maiden, which has the farm of High Drummore on the one 
side of it, and the farm of The Sevveral on the other, while 
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the old farm house of The Sevveral forms part of the vill^lga 
A considerable sprinkUng of Irish and crosses having got 
into the village, their gentility rebelled against the dirty 
looking name of it — for it is pronounced Dam-o-glaur, — and 
although they increased the actual dirt till the place seemed 
to strangQrs to richly merit its strange name, they thoi^ht 
all that was necessary cm their part was to adopt a cleaner 
name, and then gentility would as usual hide a multitude of 
dirt, which strangers then would never notice. 

The Sevveral had clearly the best right to give the new 
name to the village, but then the farmer was one of the 
aborigines and bore an ancient G^lic name, while the farmer 
in High Drummore was an incomer, and had a genteel name 
that might aluiost have passed for English ; and the neces- 
sary result was that gentility carried the day, and there is 
now a village called High Drummore by its inhabitants, who 
pei^slstently atfirm that such a plaoe as Dalmaglar never had 
any existence, though strange to say the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village of Drummore, who are mostly natives, 
as persistently assert that Dalmaglar is still there, and not- 
withstanding its gi-and new genteel name is us disgracefully 
dirty as ever. 

GENTEEL NAMES. 

\ m^Ar^ EEPING quite in accordance with the* foixj^ 
WKwE going, is another form of gentility as apjTlied 
i BSSB r ^ ^^^ names of places, which i^^ chiefly used 
M^^^» by genteel people when at a distance froiix 
^^^■fi home to give a fictitious iniportaiiec to the 
names of their homes, and conceal their supposed vulgarity, 
which they seem to take it for granted is quite apparent to 
strangers from their personal appearance alone. 

With this in view a Mr McCutcheon from Alticry, told 
his friends in Stranraer that he was going to take the large 
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faaa of Al^to^bont^ wad ihey would have to send Yob letters 
and paDceU^ btm in fature addressed ^* Samuel Hntcfaimir 
Esq.^^f All.ta«lKmt'^ 

In th« same way Miss Mi/Ttddi^och, the genteel dresa- 
maker from Kiricmaiden, tells her acqnaintainces whom she 
isiTisLting ia. Newton-Stewart, that she is Miss Taylor from ' 
Cknrehmaidingi^^^oTgetting altogether the proverbial Jbish- 
masOf who is said to have declared, — 

' I've forgot the name ov it^ but it was something like 
Clmvch^dunghill/ 

.Then Mr Adam McKeown, the retired Packman from 
Manchester, when, returning to his native WMthem, in- ' 
formed his pick*up friends in the steamer that his name was 
McEwing, and that he w&S on his way to some property he 
had purchased in the city of White-herring in Scotland. 

Bvt, even he is ecHpsed in gentility by the Stewartry laiH, 
who was said at a dinner party in Londrni to have invited ' 
some new made friend to come down for a month's shooting 
on his estate, in the parish of Church-my-trousers, in Churoh- 
cow-brightshire^ in the south of Scotland. He meant Kirk- 
mabreek in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

BURYING THE PLAGUE. 

|OKG ago Galloway used to be terriblj'^l^e* 
by the Plague, which came every how aiH. 
then, and killed everybody it came near. At ' 
last people began to understand it better, and 
ao every back-end lots of people were employed 
to watch for it coining, and raise the country. It usually 
appeared in the grey of the morning, like a small black clc^id 
flying low down near the gix)und ; generally when there \'^9 
little or no wind ; and it was said to have a kind of f uis *id 
smell about it. 
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Whenever the watcheis saw the Pla^^e coming thej gave 
the alamfy atxd tfie Hrk bdl Was set a-ringi]i|^y and a lamb 
was killed, and the two hind legs stuck — hTftjr4lH W^ 
carried ottt to meet the cloud, while the minister tfritalden 
came out and hiottght tiie kirk-Bible with them, and.everjr- 
body came running afber them to hdp them to lajr tho 
plagua 

The minister followed the doud with ihe open biUe, 
▼biles reading a duster, and whiles giving out a psahn ; 
whUe the eideis made a cirde round about it^ and the people 
stood round ihem, singing the psalms like mad ; and inside 
Ihe drcle two mm with the legs of mutton on the long jkiles 
weie watidng about, ti^ii^ to reach the i^ague*dond with 
the mutton. 

As soon as they goi the ckmd to stick to one of the legs of 
mutton, they moved slowly and cautiously to some pieta 
muir-land close by, where some men had been gettbig ready 
a gcave about ikne feet deep to bury it in ; usually on the 
top of a knowe. 

When they got to the grave, the minister put up aprayer, 
and at a certain part of it the dders helped the one whose 
leg of mutton had catdied the plague, to lower it oarefuUy into 
theliolej and when they got it in, nine stones were set upoVer 
it like a fittin of peats, and over the stones a number of 
skraws, or thin sods were placed to prevent tiie mools squees- 
ing the plague out, and then the place was carefully covered 
up and a tummock made over it 

The minister then put an awM curse over it, whi<^h would 
come <m anybody that disturbed it ; and after another prayer 
they went home rejoicing. 

There are very few parishes where there is not a Fest- 
bowe yet, though they are fast disappearing under the oom- 
Uned influences of dairy farming and gentilily. ' 
_ 16 
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THE NINE TIDES AT THE MULL. 

AiS'? a one has heard the nine tides of 
8fcraneygower off the Mull of Galloway, 
tlxat all run difierent ways, and are so 
dangerous to mariners, but I don't 
tldnk the history of them is so generally 
kaown. Straneygower is usually thought to be the name 
of the strong stream that rushes past the Mull and is so 
dangeroaa to vessela ; because ' Straun' is the common Scotch 
name for a small stream or bum ; but it is the old name of the 
Mull itself, and I have been told that it is correctly ^ron-9ia- 
gobhar, pronounced Stron or Stran-na-gower, and means The 
high point of the gocUs. 

ADoovding to old Qothray McColm that lived at the dan- 
yarcf, there used to be an old hermit or saint that lived in 
the chi^ of the Co, and he was an awful good man, and 
Med very hard to get the lairds to put down the witches ; 
and as they promised to help him, he took his boat and set 
off to Lame in the North of Ireland, to bring a noted witch- 
finder of the name of Forgie or O'Fotgan over to discover 
who the witches were,^ and have them burned. 

There happened to be nine very serious witches in "^he 
Hedbh-End at that time, and some way or othw they got to 
know of it, and so they had a meeting in a cave to the east 
of the Mull, but I forget the name of it, only the Picts.used 
to inhabit it before the Eingauls came. 

Th^y had a long talk about the danger they were in, and 
what was to be done, and at last they settled that both 
Forgie and the Hermit were uncanny villians, and they 
would have to try and drown them. 

Having found ^ut by their cantraips that Forgie and the 
Hermit were already half-way across, they set-to and knitted 
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a spell apiece with jam spun from black sheep's wool mixed 
wilih nine biraes each from a red boar's neck, and with every 
spell they made a tide at the Mull-head, and as the sp^ls 
were all differentlj woVen by the different witches, so the 
tides all ran different ways, and when the boat with the 
hermit and ike witch-finder came in amobg th^m, they^were . 
tossed about this way sxid that way and everyway, till 
at last the boat ebwped and the 'W^h-finder was drowned. 

The hermit^ however, had his Testament in his breast 
pockiat and so they couldn't drown him, and he got hold of 
the bottom of the boat^ and held on, till he was cast adiore 
at 3>nnora by the back stream and was saved. ^ 

The cock about the Tarbet happened to crow before 
the cantraips were over^ and the north-west wind (Sarried ttie 
sound to their ears in the cave, and so the witches couldn't 
undo their spells again ; and the Tides ^ey made to drown 
ihe Hermit are there to the present day, and very daiigeroas 
they«are, and nmny are lost in them. 

SCOTTISH FARE. 

OW and again the bits of lairds about The Shire 
used to take notions of cattle-dealing, or Drov- 
ing as they called it, and bought lots of Gkl- 
loway cattle, on bills, and drove them to 
Penrith to sell them, and then took up the 
bills when they came back, and sometimes they made lots of 
money, and somietimes they lost. 

Them was one Bab Milwee lived about Glenluce, that 
used to drove a good deal, and they called him Aul' Auch- 
enmalg, from some place he had either been farmer or laird 
of, I forget which ; and one time he was at Penrith, the 
natives there began to take their fun off him. Ilabw:asvery 
&t and grown of the belly, and one of the English said— 
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' Well ! old shaver, what do jou get to eat that makee yoa 
80 fat 1 I thought there was nothing to eat in Scotland bat 
sheM^'s-heads. ' 

* What do je ken aboot iti' says Aachen, * ye were never 
there to see.* 

' How do yoa know tkat^' says the Bngtishman. 

' They're eimfa for Aeep's-heads doon yonner/ saipsi Andion, 
*ihey never let yin slip^ them; an' yoors is on yet' 

Geosdy aaidno more^ bnt a&t fellow in the comer pat in 
his word— 

'01' says he, ^ yoaVe got £at with being so often at Pen- 
rith : good Etj^lidb beef $od beer have done that for yoa«' 

'Ye ken better nor that,' says Audiennialg, 'for ye've 
been in Scotland yer sel ; I got fat at hame.' 
. ' There's little to get fat on there,' says the Englishman, 
' it'a «ach a poor country : iikBj can grow nothing bat wliins, 
and they eat the green tops off them and beat them up snufll 
with malls in big stone treats, and then boil and eat 
them.' 

* Aye ! that's -true,' sayir Anchenmalg, ' we boil them in 
whuskey, an' they're gran' ; and we're no that b«dfy off for 
kitchen till them ; we often fin' a droon't Englishman on €Le 
shore and salt him up for pork, and they're no that bad 
eatin oonaidecin ; now look at that fat fedla in the comer,' 
pointing to his opponent, ' when he cam doon oor wa^ last 
summekr he was as lean as a rake, for he was bongered'wi 
leevin sae lang in England; why 1 he aile nearly half o' yin 
o' his countrymen in a week ; an' as fqr beetU't whuns, we 
could har'ly keep him in them ; thalfs the reason he's got sae 
big in the bags lately ; deed ! he was a pair hittngert4oddn 
craiter till he came amso^ ti&' 
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JEAN A'PREE'S FUNERAL. 

J^^S^gnNE of the great characteristics of the Cklloway 

wj^SEM folk, used to be the exemplary way they 

iHlSSt^i turned out to o^90rt;e funerals. They nsed to 
1 ^^ xj^j M^n 

iM^JI^RM^ call them buriala 

waffifSSi^ After anybody died, two men went round 
all the padiah, and called at every house, even at the very 
lairds, and invited everybody to come ; at least all the men 
and big lads ; and while it was the feuihion to have a great 
drinking bout over the burial, everybody attended well, and 
they had sometimes very great fan, and whiles a %ht or 
two over the business ; but when the whiskey went out of 
&8hion, people didn't turn out so well as formerly. 

In my young days the heritors and farmers of Kirkmaiden 
were so poor they couldn't afford to buy a hearse, and so 
they alwa3's carried the corpp to the kirkyard on two long 
sticks they called handspikes, four, men taking hold of each, 
two on each side of the coffin, and every now and then one 
of the following stepped in and took the place of one of the 
eight carriers, who dropped out for a rest, and in course of 
time went forward and relieved somebody else again. 

Very often they were ail as drunk as gentlemen, and some- 
times the poor corpp was badly used among them ; aff d there 
would often be a fight or two by the way, and by an odd 
time they would get so happy that thfey would forget the 
coffin altogether, and leave it behind them on the road ; and 
it used to be the fashion to have a piper or a fiddler to head 
the procession, but that was before my time. This way of 
oonducting a burial was not peculiar to Kirkmsaden, but 
was the regular way of doing it all over Galloway. 

Well, there was an old woman they ca't Jean ATree 
I lived about Portuessock about sixty years ago, and she was 
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▼ery poor, and had nae friens, and so she had to get off the 
Session ; and as she had little to eat, she did the best she 
oonld do under the circamstances — she died. 

Somebody went round as usual, and bid all the vilhgsiyd 
the farm houses round about ; and on the day i^pokiHl, 
when the hour for liftmg arrived, there wasn't a living seal 
appeared, only Rabin Byres, and he was very puir himflel 
by that time, and not a great while out of the Asylum. Ye 
see there was nae chance o' ony whuskey. 

Rabin saw he couldna take the coffin on his back and cany't 
three mile ; so he went to WulUe McBride's to see if he 
would help him, but WuUie was ill in bed and couldn't go ; 
however he sent the son, a lad about twelve, but the two 
of them couldn't carry the corpp, and so they went and tried 
everybody they could think of, but everybody happened to 
be " awfu thrang that day an' couldna wun," and they had 
to come back with their fingers in their mouths, looking like 
twa fides ; but then Rabin was a lunatic ony way, and the 
lad didna care for whiskey. 

There was naething for't then but to go back to WulKc 
McBride and ask his advice, and Wullie said, — 

' It's coontit a horrid disgrace tae be taen tae the grave 
in a muck-cart ; but it's better tae gang that way nor no tae 
be bui;;ied ava ; gang and pit the beast in the cairt an' tak 
the craiter awa.' 

The son did as he was bid, and Jean A'Pree's funeral 
went off to the kirk-yard ii i a dung-cart, with a boy for the 
procession, and a pauper madman as the chief and only 
mourner. But then there was nae whiskey. 

Some time after, the Laird died, but there was litde 
bidding needed, and everybody in the parish almost that 
could walk> and some that couldna, were at the funeral, but 
I really could not tell what quantity of whiskey there was. 
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o. 

,EFIXED to the nf^mes of many Irish 
families we find a big O, which means 
GraTtdaoifiy recording that the O'Neill, 
0*Dorman, or O'Shaughneasey who first 
adopted this patronymic, was the grandson 
of some great hero called Neill, Dorman, or Shaughnessey. 

It is strange that the Scottish Highlanders, whose language 
is nearly the same afi the Irish, do not now use the same 
distinction, particularly as they seem to have done so at one 
time iu the form of Ua. 

It seems to have been at one time not uncommon in Wig- 
tonshire, particularly in the Ehinns, which is said to have 
been colonized by the Oruithn^ from Ireland. It is there 
however, always pronounced A and not O, and among the 
names tiiat still occasionally retain it are Adair, Apree, 
Agnew, Ahair, Ahannay, Aboe, Acorsan, Acultan, dec, all 
of which of right should hlive a big O in front of them as an 
ornament. Some say that Adair is a territorial name, from 
the Barony of Adare in Ireland, but the Barony is more 
Hkely to have been called from the family name, as if it is 
territorial, it is an unique instance, or nearly so, of a terri- 
torial name in Iroluid. 

Agnew also has been said to have arisen from an ancient 
warrior who carried a figure of a lamb on his shield — French 
Agneau — whi6h might have had some little probability had 
Norman-French ever been the vernacular in Galloway or 
the North of Ireland. 

But as it wasn't, the stoiy, though very genteel, must be 
■wallowed with mental reservations. 
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THE CO OF THE GRENNAN. 

[TTEER stories used to be told abont the 06 <tf 
thu Grennan in Slirkmaiden, and it used to 
he. reckoned an odious bit for Fairies, and t^ 

IFiiigauls when they passed it, used always M 
thiow a meat-ofiering into it, both going frofii' 
home and returning, in order to propitiate the little people. 

It is a narrow oblique opening in a detached rock at tiie 
foot of an old craggy heugh on the roadside between the Or^Dr 
nan and Terally, the road passing between it and the shores 
It is about sixteen inches wide and goes in about thirty feet, 
and at the end widens transversdiy,. so that about half-a- 
doi29en people could stand in it, and there would be about 
sleeping room for three ; and it appears to have been once 
inhabited. 

The Fingauls declare it goes for miles underground, and 
tell a storj^ about one Babin McCblm, who swore he would 
go to the end of it, if it went to Heckelbimie, and that was 
nine miles ayont the 111 Bit. 

Accordingly he went in one afternoon with his dog, and a 
cruisie and a bottle of oil, and though people waited till long 
after dark he didn't return ; bat some men going from Hie 
Dundrum to The Kirk for groceries heard the scraichs of 
him under the ground near the Garuehtrie, below John 
Marr's, and were nearly frightened to death. It was never 
known what happened him, but he never came out again, 
and the next day about dinner-time, two boys that were 
going round the heughs noticed his dog coming out of a big 
rabbit hole under a stone in The Carlin-house in the Bay of 
the Clanyard, on the opposite shore of the parish, and two 
miles and a half from where it went in. It was all torn and 
bleeding and quite exhausted, and as long as it lived it could 
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not be got to pass the Co of the Grenaan, or even to go 
near it. 
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INTENSIFIERS. 

^^^^mSHINNB people in general do not strengthen 
*^*J^ K their language by the use of ordinary forci- 
^t^H^Hr ^les like other people, but instead of the mild 
^"^^^^Hj terms of pre-eminence in vogue in the Muirs, 
r^^^JI^^^ the Machars, and the Stewartry, they have a 
set of adjectives peculiar to themselves. 

Where other natives of Qalloway would say * most desper- 
ate kind, most fearful bonnie, most notorious grand, most 
terrible sweet, most awsome wee, or most dreadful soft/ they 
say ' he's a queer kind man, she's a horrid bonnie lass, it's 
shocking grand, it's most odious sweet, he's melodious wee. 
or she's hang't soft,' as the case might be. 

After being used to such gentle qualifiers as desperate, 
awsome, and terrible, I thought the Khinns intensifiers 
sounded very harsh and strange when I first heard them, but I 
soon got accustomed to them, and in time began to consider 
them quite appropriate. 

The first time I heard them, I was in the house of a Mrs 
Niblo in Portlogan, and a little lass of the name of McMillan 
came in with a new frock on, and was giving herself great 
airs. At last she strutted up in front of Mrs Kiblo, and ex- 
claimed, — 

' £h ) Aunty ; just luk at me the day ; im'nt I maist 
Odious splendid 1 ' putting a strong emphasis on the first O 
in odious. 

Another day I was talking to a Mrs McChlery, at Dal- 
maglar, and a nice looking young woman passed. 

* Thaf s Miss McGaw,' was the remark, ' they reckon she's 
horrid bonnie ; she's a queer nice lass tae speak tae onyway/ 

17 
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A Miss Hannah and a Mrs Smith were standing by, and 
the former remarked, — 

* They say she's gaun to be married in a month.* 

* That's a melodious lee, whaever said it,' cried Mrs Smith,. 
* I never heard her even't tae a lad yet, nor naebody else/ 

UMBRELLAS. 

AMUEL McJORE that lived at Kirkmagill 
in Stoneykirk was a curious kind of buddy 
ill hia way, and heaps of stories used to be 
gami aboot him. They said he wouldn't 
oLU'iy an umbrella no matter how it rained, 
and he exclaimed terribly against both them and parasols. 

Both were very dear in those days, and not very common, 
but fashionable folk were getting them, and maybe Samuel 
grudged the expense. 

* D'ye no think what a horrid sin it is 1' says he, * when 
the Lord has sent the rain, tae gang paveein aboot wi thae 
whigmaleeries abune yer heads tae keep it aff ye 1 ye should 
tak the wather as Gude sent it, an' no tempt him to send 
doon a joodgment on ye, — dear bless me ! — an' stop it rainin 
a' thegether.' 

They call his grandsons McGeorge now ; maybe they were 
ashamed because he was upright and honest, and didnd like 
umbrellas and other novelties. 



ONE THAT COULDN'T BE WANTED. 

^JHERE was wan year a kind of Morrisonian 
buddy or something came about preaching, 
and among other places he delivered a dis- 
course in the open air at the Elrig village in 
Mochrum. In his address he declared that 
everybody would get to heaven, and said that there might as 
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well be no Devil, for his occupation was gone ; the Scriptures 
when read by the light of this new doctrine plainly shewing 
that nobody would be sent to the regions below : and as 
nothing superfluous had ever been created, the natural in- 
ference was that no such superfluity as the devil had any 
real existence. « 

After the meeting skailed, Sandy McDowall and Peter 
McFrizzel and Maxwell McDavid were criticising the sermon, 
and says Sandy,-i- 

* Yon's a gran' preacher ! and what glorious doctrine ! 
what comfortin doctrine I we may do what we like noo, when 
there's nae deevil.' 

' Na ! na ! ' says Maxwell, * it'll no do ; ye may talk as 
ye like, but we canna want oor deil : what wud come o' the 
like o* Jock McCargo an' Peter Nairn at Monreith yonner 1 
it wud be a queer worl this, I'm thinkin, if there was nae 
deil for them tae gang tae ; na ! na ! Sandy ! he canna be 
wantit ava.' 

* Deed no ! he couldna,' says Pate McFrizzle, * what wud 
come o* the puir luiuisteis if there was nae deil ? they wud 
hae tae tak drains or something.' 

* Drains ! ' Cries Maxwell, ' they couldna mak saut for 
their parritch at them ; they would hae tae turn gangers, or 
informers, or something o' that kind*' 

* Na ! na ! ' says McDowall, ' they wud do naething sae 
respectable ; they wud a' turn factors, every yin o' them.' 

ORIGIN OF WIGTON. 

NCOMMON queer stories, or traditions as they 
call them now, used to be told about bow 
this-and-the-other place got its name, but I 
believe the half of them were just lies made 
up by antiquarians and folk of that kind. 
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There are one or two different accounts of the origin of i^e 
name of Wigton, but I dont know which is the trae one, or 
whetiier there is any troth in any of them. 

One account sajs that there was a great city there in the 
time of the Romans, and that the name of it was Epiake, 
and the Queen of the Britons besieged it, and took it, and 
killed all the Romans, and destroyed all the city and razed 
it to the ground, sparing nothing but the oi-chard or royal 
garden of the kings of Scotland, which was stocked with the 
famous Croftangry apple, of which the Queen of the Britons 
had heard nmrvellous accounts, and with the flavour of 
which she was delighted. 

The ordiard was called by the Romans Oraft-an-Righ, or 
the garden of the king, but as the Britons could not pro- 
n:)unce it, they altered it to Croft-angry, because the Queen 
had got so angiy at her officers for stealing the apples 
out of it 

The Roman name Epiake was also a jawbreaker for the 
Biitons, and so the name of the city was changed to * Apple ' 
in honour of the famous pippin, and this was gradually cor- 
rupted by ignorant people into * Appie,* which was a name 
still given to Wigton by the old people when I was a little 
girl ; and I mind of seeing several of what were said to be 
the original apple-trees, but the most of them did not gi-ow 
the true original apple ; for they said that Baillie CJowan's 
grandfather had spoiled them all but one. 

He was the Laird of the Croft at the time, and a temble 
notionate buddy, and he took a craze for everything Dutch, 
on account of having made a voyage to Hamburg in a 
smuggling lugger ; so when he came back he cut all the 
branches off the trees, and grafted the stumps with some 
new-fangled kind that he brought back with him, and spoiled 
the whole orchard. 
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The original apples were often called Langmegs, and were 
Jong and tliin and kind of square sided, and they did not get 
red-cheeked, but they were very sweet and nice to eat. 
There are periaps some of them about Wigton yet. 

I have often wondered how it was possible for apple-trees 
to grovr for fifteen or sixteen hundred years ; but a few hun- 
dreds of years don't seem to be of much consequence now-a- 
days, — at least in a tradition. This tradition accounted only 
for the old name of Wigton, and not for its present one. 

HOW WIGTON GOT ITS PEESENT NAME. 

ARIOXJS accounts are told about how Wigton 
got its present name, but I will just give one 
or two of the commonest. 

It appears from one of them, that some 
time after the Britons conquered the Komans 
! at Appie, the Picts came. down from the mountains and 
' drove the Romans completely out of the country, and then 
I the Britons out of gratitude went away back to England and 
I stayed there. 

j When the Danes heard of this, they thought there was a 

1 grand chance to come over and sieze the whole country, and so 

i they came across and landed a gi-eat army at Blednoch water 

foot, but Aldus McGaldus the king of the Picts met him 

about Balmeg, and tbey had a great battle at Torhouse, 

where the Danes were defeated, and the blood i-an down in 

such a stream that the water of Blednoch was' red for three 

; days. 

In memory of this great victory the adjoining city was 
' called Wig Ton, which means in Danish * the Town of the 
' Battle,' and the name Appie went out of fashion, except 
j among the old people and child i-en. 
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It looks to me as if it was the Danes had won the battle, 
for it was hardly likely that the Picts would give a Danish 
name to the town — ^they were more likely to give a Pictish 
one ; but it is not at all unlikely that the Danes, if they 
were victorious, and managed to take possession of the dis- 
trict, might give the town any name they liked, and one 
would expect them to give it some name they understood 
themselves. However these old traditions are generally 
right, when authentic. 

A MORE RELIABLE ACCOUNT. 

I IGTON got its name in quite a different 
manner, according to the most popular of 
the traditions, which I may as well give, 
although I have seen it in print some- 
where. 

King Robert the Third was one of the Scottish kings, and 
considering that he was a Papist he was a very godly man ; 
and following the fashions of the times, he used to make pil- 
grimages for the remission of his sins, to the shrine of St. 
Ninian at Whithern ; and generally he stopped at Cruggleton 
Castle, which at that time belonged to a great family of the 
name of McKerlie, that was descended from the Danes. 

He used to live there all the time, and ride down with his 
lords every day and say his prayers, and then come back and 
go out sporting with the great McKerlies all over the 
country. 

One 3'ear when the king came down as usual to the sea- 
bathing and praying,— which by the way was the origin of 
the common proverb, that ' cleanliness is next to godliness *- 
It happened that the Baron McKerlie had on a grand new 
wig of an entirely novel fashion, and the king was struck 
with astonishment at its gi^ndeur, and asked the baion 
where he got this magnificent head-piece. 
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* ! your majesty/ says McKerlie, * I got it made in my 
village yonder by my family wigmaker/ 

* Impossible ! ' ssys the king, * they couldn't make one like 
it in a' Stirling or Embro ; I hae to send to France for 
mine/ 

* O I bat, your majesty/ says McKerlie, * I send my wig- 
maker over to France every year with the boat, when I send 
for the wine and brandy for the castle, and he brings over 
the latest fashions, and as you see, he makes them beauti- 
fully.' 

"Well, the king was amazed, and nothing would stop him 
but he would go over at once and see this famous wigmaker, 
and he was so pleased that he ordered wigs for himself and 
the whole court, and as the wigmaker was a very polite man, 
and didn't like to say * no ' to the king, and yet- durst not 
offend the baron, he came over to Cruggleton at night, and 
hegged the baron's permission to make them ; which out of 
respect to the king, he graciously granted. 

However the large order obliged him to send for and em-: 
ploy many new hands, and when the wigs were finished and 
sent in, they created such admiration that Galloway wigs 
were soon all the rage, and nobody was thought to be prop- 
erly dressed unless his wig came from that celebrated shop ; 
and the consequence was that he had soon to employ a 
great many more men ; and the wigmakers in other parts of 
the country finding their trade leaving them, the more un- 
* principled ones came down in dozens and set up beside him, 
to try and catch some of his trade ; and soon the town in- 
I creased from a small village to a ^*eat city, inhabited chiefly 
by wigmakers ; and from being known as Carleton-MeKerlie, 
I it speedily was known over the length and breadth of Scot- 
I land as Wig-^own, which in time was corrupted into Wig- 
I ton, ahd continued to bear the latter designation till very 
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Tecentl;y, when some of the more respectable of the inhabit- 
ants, taking cognisance of the traditional origin of the name, 
held a meeting and resolved unanimously to restore its true 
and proper spelling in accordance with tradition ; and so it 
is again called Wig-town ; and the county, which received 
its name from the fame of the town, is now again known as 
Wig-town-shire. 

Some folk declare this change is a manifestation of some- 
thing they call snobbery. 

Others say it was changed for fear of offending the natives 
of Wigton in Cumberland, by spelling the name of the town 
the some way as they spell the name of theirs ; but I have 
been there, and I think the people of Wigton in Cumberland 
have more sense. 

AN EXTINCT RACE. 

I MEN FiS the great Spanish cardinal is reported 
tu Vmve said, that the man who makes a great 
name for his family is worthy of greater 
honour than the man who inherits one ; and 
if this be true, then the Wigmaker to the 
McKerlies is deserving of great honour indeed. 

It so happened that the wig that King Robert admired 
was a frizzled one, and the particular style and touch of the 
frizzles were what imparted to it its magnificent effect ; and 
when the Grand Perruquier or original wigmaker employed 
new hands, he found that not one of them could give the 
requisite finish to the frizzling. He had therefore to confine 
his attention principally to that department, and give them 
all the finishing touch with his own hands before they left 
the premises. It happened to be just about this time that 
surnames came to be comnibn in Galloway — indeed few but 
the barons had them — and when tlie wigmaker s family grew 
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up and got to know how wealthy they were, nothing would 
serve tlieni but they must hare a surname too, and become 
landed proprietors. Accordingly a meeting of the family was 
held, and the matter was debated, but no conclusion was come 
to, as tlie various wives had all selected different family names, 
from which their husbands durst not depart. However, the 
old wife, who was present, said that all the town families that 
had takea names had formed them from the names oi their 
several occupations, as Wabster, Baxter, Fletcher, Dempster, 
Brewster, and so on, and so in her opinion the &anily name 
ouglit to be Wigster. 

The old wigmaker himself considered, that as the frizsling 
of the wigs was his greatest excellence, that Frizselster would 
suit best, and so thes6 two names had to be taken home for 
the respective wives to consider until next day. 

When the next meeting was held, it was definitely resolv* 
ed that the family name in future was to be Frizzle ; and iu 
accordance with the custom of the district with regard to the 
few that had surnames,, the sons came to be known as 
McFrizzles or McFrizzels, as the word was spelled in those 
remote times.. 

They bought up several small estates in the neighbour- 
hood, and produced a numerous and respectable class of small 
lairds, who swarmed all over the country for generations ; 
and they would have been exceedingly numerous by this 
time, only there happened to be a rebellion in the fore part 
of last century, and somebody or other published an aooount 
of it ; and there was some old traitor mentioned in it of the 
name of Frazer, who carried on his coat of arms three flow- 
ers called frizzles, which were said to contain some allusion 
to his name. 

Now this old Frazer happened to be a lord, and so the 
moment the McFrizzels read of it, they took the Gentility, 

18 
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and all died in a few months ; but in accordance with the 
tendency of that oomphdnt, they were speedily resurrected 
again, and reappeared as Frasers ; naturally expecting that 
everybody would take them for lords ; but the miserable, 
narrowminded, spiteful natives didn't, but on the contrary 
mistook them for some new breed of Irish, and they obstin- 
ately adhere to that opinion to the present day. 

The GentOity, as is frequently the case, caused them ultim- 
ately to lose their lands, and I don't think l^ere is a landed 
proprietor of the name left in Galloway, and I question very 
much if there is even a solitary specimen of the breed left in 
the vicinity of the great city which took its name from the 
products of their wonderful dexterity. 

BLEDNOCH. 

|ET to my mind none of these traditions bear 
the impress of truth so plainly as the one 
they used to tell about the name of the 
Water of BlednocL According to the 
^,^^^^,.„,.,„^^^^,,„^^^ most popular version, it got its name at the 
time of the great battle of Torhows or Torhouse as they call 
it now. 

Aldus McGaldus the great King of the Picts, as was his 
duty as general, was rampaging about the field of battle like 
a mad bull, slashing the Danes up into spaek, and cheering 
. up his warriors till at last he hagged a road through the 
enemy and reached the banks of the Water, and he was 
amazed to see that the stream was flowing red with the blood 
of the Danes, who were now in full retreat. Being, like aU 
true heroes, a humane and merciful man, he was shocked at 
the extent of the carnage thus revealed to him, so he got 
up on a big stone, and cried to his warriors, — 
* Stop fechtin, for there's blood aneuch noo.' 
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The Picts stopped, and let the remainder of the Danes 
escape to their vessels, and in commemoration of this act of 
clemency the Water was called the Water of Bloodaneuch, 
but as people's tongues change in the course of ages, the 
name got gradually corrupted, first into Bledaneuch, and 
latterly into Blednoch, which name it retained till within 
the last fyw years, when it took a slight attack of Gentility, 
and since that has frequently figured in the newspapers and 
elsewhere as Blednock. 

I have often wondered how the Pictish king happened to 
address his soldiers in Lowland Scotch, but probably kings 
then, as now, understood a variety of languages, and the 
soldiers of course being ignorant creatures, would be obliged 
to understand the word of command, whatever language it 
was delivered in. 




THE STANES OF TORHOUSE. 

EALOUS Antiquaries, strange to tell, have not 
yet succeeded in manufacturing the Standing 
Stones of Torbows into pigsties and byres *for 
their better preservation,' as they have done 
with most Galloway antiquities ; and so they 
stand there yet, an enduring testimony to the authenticity 
of the ancient traditions of the district. 

In my yoimg days there used to be four stones standing 
on the high side of the road, and twenty three on the low 
side of it, and they were arranged in a circle. 

The tradition about them was that in those ancient times 
the Picts, when hard pressed, formed themselves into a ring 
and defended themselves in that way from attacks on all 
sides, and as soon as they saw a weak place in the ranks of 
the enemy, they lengthened the ring into a triangle or wedge 
and forced a way through their opponents ; and it is recorded 
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that the Ghdloway men ' or Albanich as they called them- 
selves, who were the descendants of the Picts, fought in a 
wedge-shaped phalanx at the battle of the Standard in eleven 
hundred and something. 

Well, it happened that the Picts at Torrhows were like to 
be beaten at one time, and were obliged to form a circle, and 
there was a most desperate struggle till the king came up 
with assistance, and a great many of the chiefs or great men, 
who fought in the front rank, were killed by the Danes. 

When Hie battle was over and they assembled to bury the 
dead, a great stone was set up wherever any of the chie& 
fell fighting, to mark the spot, and it is said that there were 
originally sixty stones, one for every chief killed, and the 
place was therefore called Torrhows, which means something 
about a buring-ground, though I never heard it said that any 
of the chiefs were buried at the stones. 

It was said at one time that the Laird was going to hoke 
them all up to send to Edinburgh, to try if they would give 
him F.S.A. to put to his name, but* I think it hasn't been 
done yet. 
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RETRACTION. 

IT one tiine it was the custom in the Burgh of 
Wigton, when anybody was found guilty 
before the magistrates of slandering their 
neighbours, or raising false reports about 
them, to punish the offenders by making them 
stand up on a cart in the market-place, on the market day, 
and confess their guilt in presence of the person slandered, the 
magistrates, and all the people assembled. They had also 
to repeat the report they had spread, and declare that it was 
false, and cry out in a loud voice ' Fause tongue, A lee ! ' 
meaning probably, * False tongue, I lie/ 

This custom was discontinued before my time, and the 
following was said to be the reason it was given up. 

One Friday, when all the people were assembled to do 
their mai'keting, a decent looking man mounted the cart, 
and a crowd soon gathered round to enjoy his exposure, and 
hear the scandal, which was the whole talk of the town. 
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He had been found guilty of calling some better-class kind 
of woman a * Limmer ' and a Thief; and according to custom 
she was pi:esent, and all the magistrates along with her, to 
be witnesses of his confusion and punishment. 

As soon as a good crowd was collected, he pointed to the 
woman by name, and cried out in a loud voice : — 

' Yinst I ca't ye a Jaud an* Thief, 
As mony in this worl* there be ; 
But noo I ca ye an honest woman. — 
Fause tongue, A lee ! ' 

The cure proved worse than the disease, and the crowd 
roared and laughed tremendously ; and the lady being most 
desperately affronted, was obliged to faint and ba carried 
home, while the man in the cart pulled off his hat and made 
a low bow to the magistrates, who were completely dumb- 
foundered at this unexpected turn of events ; and tbey were 
so much jibed and taunted about it that they allowed the 
custom to fall into disuse, for fear the bad example would be 
followed, and the lower rabble would cease to respeet their 
natural superiors, that it had pleased the Lord to set in 
power and authority over them, for their good. 

CHOOSING A FARM. 

OWLOCK is the Shire name for Stinkin-weeds, 
or what the English call Kagweed ar Rag- 
wort. They thrive best on rich ligbt land, 
and do not grow well on heavy, damp, or 
poor soil ; aud as the farmers in Gralloway 

depend chiefly on their turnip crops for making their rents, 

they prefer good bowlock land, for what will grow bowlocks 

is sure to grow good big turnips. 

It is popularly believed all over Galloway, that the Fairies 

grow them for horses; and when they require a steed 
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to bear them on a journey, thev select a big bowlock and 
change it into a horse at the word of command. 

Until the Ayrshiremen came down no Smomk T^nrirt 
would cut them till after Halloween, for fear tl^e Fairies had 
need of them ; and as Halloween was the great Jairy festi- 
val, th.«re were lots of bowlocks wanted then, and people 
liked to have plenty of good strong ones to please the Fairies 
and get their goodwill. 

One time an old Farmer of the name of Mucklewham, 
(said to be the brother of the famous Vicar of Lesbury, North- 
umberland, who died at the age of 140), came down from 
Kirkcowan into Sorbie to look after a farm that was to let 
there, for he wanted one for his eldest son, who accompanied 
him, both being as usual on horseback. 

Old Mcllwham was blind, but he wasn't stupid, and when 
he arrived at the grun, he told his son to lead the way, and 
go all over the place till he came to what he thought the 
best field in the farm, and then to come to a halt in the 
middle of the field. 

The son did so, and old McGillwham said to him, — 

* Noo Peter, ir ye sure this is the best field on the grun 1 ' 

* I'm sure o' that, faither,' says the son. 

The old man jumped off his horse and gave the bridle to 
his son, saying, — 

* There then, Peter, tak my beast an' tie't tae the biggest 
bowlock ye can fin.' 

* The biggest bowlock ! ' says Peter, * there's no yin on the 
haill farm a fit high.' 

* No a bowlock a fit high ! ' says the father, * gie me the 
beast, an' let us be gaun • it's no a farm for aither you or 
me ; we maun look oot for yin some ither gate : no a bow- 
loch a fit high, the starved hole,' and away they went. 
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DEATH IN THE CUP. 

I XT RES for Drunkenness were tried in tins 
country long before Good Templarism was 
ever thought of, but though they carried all 
before them for a time, they soon lost their 
f mm www ifl effect again, under the influences of our 
natural tendency to do wrong, fostered by the * good * exam- 
ple shown in the matter by the representatives of religion 
and respectability. 

A good many years ago there was a great Teetotal mania 
spread from Ireland all over the country,. got up by a priest 
they called Father Matthew, and of all the unlikely places 
in the world, it spread toxStranraer, and even one or two of 
the very Orangemen joined it — for a month or so. 

One market day, Jock McHarg, a drucken kind o* buddy 
belonging to Leswalt, came into the King's Arms, and ca*t 
in a gill of whiske3% ^^^ farmers were in the room squab- 
bling over the price of a stirk, and one of them, Peter Mil- 
vain, had turned teetotal, and was drinking wine. 

As Jock poured a little water among his whiskey, and 
raised the tumbler to his head, Peter said : — 

* Stop, John,' d*ye ken what ye're drinkin ? ' 

* Na, man ! ' says Jock, * T dinna ; bub I hae a gey guess 
what I pey't for.' 

* There's death in't, John McHarg ; dinna sup it,* says 
Peter in a solemn voice. 

^ I'll tak yer advice, Peter,' was the reply, * I never sup 
whuskey man, I aye drink it ; here's luck,' he continued, as 
he swallowed about the half of it. ' I do declare, Peter Mil- 
vain,' says he, ' ye're richt this time ; there is death in't ; I 
hae droon't the miller. Lass ! ' he continued, ' fetch us 
another jill, an' we'll see if we canna pit life in him again.' 
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SACRED MELODY. 

SSiS£Si|AYID MILWEE was a joiner, and he lived 
ia Kirkcowan, and being an Elder of the 
Gamer onians he was a horrid religions man, 
and fearful attentive to all the ordinances 
of Christianity. 

If he had been an Elder of the Establishment he wouldn't 
have needed to be religious, seeing that the Greneral Assembly 
has decided that persoTial piety is not necessary in an Elder 
of that Eirk, which may be looked on as a blessing ; for if it 
was, I doubt the Eldership would often gang a-begging in 
most parishes ; but however, Davie couldn't have got to be 
an Elder in the Establishment onyway ; for he hadn't a big 
farm, and he wasn't a laird, and they blamed him with nae 
chance weans. Although he wasn't a big farmer, he had a 
bit grun, and keepit two kye and a beast ; and he had his 
joiner^s shop ower the top of the cart shed, and he had a 
gi'eat haunt on the Sunday mornings, of retiring to the shop 
for meditation and prayer, before setting out for the kirk ; 
glad to be out of the way of the wife's temper — and tongue 
maybe. 

One Sunday morning Peter McVinnie, the new apprentice, 
happened to be sitting on the shaft of the cart in the shed 
watching the lasses gaun by, at the time David was engaged 
in exercise above, and he heard what he thought a strange 
hut &,miliar sound ; strange, though familiar, for him to 
hear there on a Sunday. 

After listening awhile in astonishment to make sure there 
was no mistake, he ran away to David's wife, and said,^ — 

* Gude guide us ! Luckie Milwee, but the maister^s gane 
wrang in the head ; he's up in the shop yonner sawin' away 
like the very MiscAtc/' , ^ ^s, 
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'Sawinwhftt^ Patrick?' says the wife. 

* Sawin wadd — tiimiiier tae be aure,' was the reply, ' he 
has been sawin jae deal after aoitiier this half-oor an' mair.' 

'Never sic a thing/ cried the wife^ * cor man wwina ioa<dt 
a saw on a Sabbath-day ; na I no tae mak a coffin its«L! he 
never did sic a thing in his life.' 

'He'sdooin't noo onyway,* says Peter, 'just coihe an* 
hear him yerscl/ 

The wife went to the shed, and was amazed to hear it quite 

distinctly, and she ran up the stair horrified, with her een 

rolling in her head, and rushed into the shop crying, — * Dawvid 

, MacUwee ! whatever ir ye doin t sawin wudd on a Sunday !' 

David was standing in the middle of the workshop in an 
extacy, with, his hand stretched out, and his mouth wide open, 
and his een up to the rig^ ; and he took no notice of the 
wife, and never let on she was there. She had seen him in 
the same way before, and so as soon as she had satisfied her- 
self what he was about, she slippit canniely oot and shut-to 
the door, and came right down the stair and attacked the 
apprentice. 

* You bom gomeral 1 ' says she, * he's no sawin ava ! he's 
singin the AuF Hunner, you fule ! ' 

* Singin ! ' cries Peter, ' he's nane singin, I tell ye ; he's 
sawin dails, so he is/ 

* Sawin dales ! you heathen-lookin brute ! ' cried the wife, 
getting angry, * dinna be mockin at religion that way, or 
some joodgement '11 come on ye ; the Saunts in heaven sing 
nicht an' day for evermore, you gumptionless eediwut ! ' 

* Singin 1 * says Peter, * d'ye ca that singin 1 ' 

* Aye ! singin I ' quo she. 

* K they sing like that in heaven, there'll no mony bide,' 
says Peter, • they'll think they hae got into a sawpit by 
mistak, aii' come richt back again.' 
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Luckie Milwee broke the Sabbath pelting him with peats, 
and very nearly said some bad words at him besides. 

PATRJCK. 

lACH of the three kingdoms is supposed to have 
a particular set of prevalent Christian names 
peculiar to itself, and among a certain class a 
Scotchman is spoken of as Sawney, an Irish- 
man as Patrick or Paddy, and an Englnhwan 
as a Geordy. 

It is believed moreover t^at certain names also prevail in 
particnlar districts, and in Wigtonshire the name Patrick 
was perhaps the most common, particularly among the gen- 
tly and farmers ; and it was never considered Irish. 

Since so many of the natives have been driven out to other 
countries, and the Ayrshire and Irish immigrati(m set in, 
it is however not nearly half so ootnmon. 

As may be noticed in reading this book, Patrick and Beter 
are considered synonymous ; Patrick being used as the Sun- 
day name, and for signing documents and such like -, while 
Peter is the everyday name for common use, but they are 
often used indiscriminately. Pate is the diminitive for both, 
and never Pat or Paddy, which are still considered the 
particular property of Irishmen. 

CIVILITY. 

lOLK brag now-a-days about their superior 

civilization, but theyVe no half sae civil as 

they used to be ; everybody has turned so 

awful genteel that they dauma be civil for 

fear they would damage their gentility. 

K ye gang into a genteel kirk now, and ye're a stranger, 

if the beddal thinks ye're some grand person that'll maybe 

slip him a shillin, he may stap you into some empty seat 
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near the door ; but if ye^re poor-lookin, and no very weel 
put-on, he'll no se^ ye, an' ye maun just look out for a seat 
for yersel, with the chance of some genteel saint coming in 
late, and asking ye to ' sit somewhere else, for that's my seat' 
But when I was young if ye gaed into a strange kirk, folk 
were rising oot o' their seats on baith sides o' ye, and beggin 
ye tae tak them, and everybody was trying wha to get the 
stranger in beside them ; and if they didna leave room for 
themselves they would gang and get themselves a seat else- 
where, and they didna seem to think themselves a bit the 
worse for doing it. If ye had forgotten your Bible or couldna 
get it out quick enough, ye would hae mair Bibles and Testa- 
ments put into your hand in half a minute, nor ye ken't 
what to do with. Catch them lending ye yin noo, or even 
alio win ]pe tae look on ! 

The first time I was in Kirkcowan Kirk, I gaed frae Pen- 
ninghame to hear a new minister pi^eachin, and I was rather 
late and the kirk was very full. They were singin the Psalm 
when I went in, and I was just lookin for a seat, when the 
Laird of Carseriggan rose u]), and came and asked me to 
oblige him by taking his. He then put me into it, gave me 
his Psalm-book, and went to look for a seat for himself, all 
as a matter of course. He couldna get one for a long time, 
and he had to stand till after the sermon began, the kirk 
was so full. 

Catch a Laird doing that now I "but how can we expect 
them 1 they're all more than half-English now, and the roaist 
o' them brought up in London, and a hantle o' them. Epis- 
copalians into the bargain ; but they're puir ignorant pi-iest- 
ridden objects the maist o' them, an' maybe expect a near cut 
to heaven that way, ridin in their carriages to escape the 
company of the lower rabble by the road, though they'll 
maybe hae tae let a few o' them in wi them for flunkies. 
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PRAYING IN VAIN. 

EEAT numbers of French prisoners were 
brought to this country about the time of the 
|: wars, and several of the officers who were out 
on parole, visited among the gentry, and 
^j3 were objects of great curiosity to the country 
people. Ye see they dressed 'so queerly, and all wore whis- 
kers and moustaches, which no person with any pretensions 
to Christianity had ever been known to wear ; and besides, 
they talked some queer kind of outlandish, gibberish, as bad 
to make out as the worst kind of English. 

Just about the time of the Battle of Waterloo, a wheen 
wives were gathered up in AuF Peggy McKerlie's in Gar- 
lieston, and the discourse turned on the wars ; and Peggy, 
who had seen some of the Frenchmen about Galloway House 
or somewhere, and had noticed that they were stout-looking 
fellows, remarked : — 

* Man alive ! but they're desperate-looking deevils ; my 
certes ! they maun be bad tae kill/ 

* Boo dis't happen then, Peggy ? ' says Barbara McQuhae, 
' et the British is aye victorious, an* beats the French every 
time.* 

* D'ye no ken that, Babby ? ' was the reply, * hoo can the 
British be beat, and the Lord at their back ? haesna every 
reg'ment a minister or twa, an' they aye pray tae the Lord 
tae help them , afore they gang intae action.* 

* An' do the French no pray too, Peggy ? ' says Babby. 

* O ! I daresay wull they!' was the reply, *but puir 
gabblin buddies ! hoo could the Lord understan' them 1 the 
dear kens hoo they manage tae understan' yin anitherf 
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ON OR FOR. 

A.VING made up a party for an excursion to 
the Mull of Galloway, Mrs McEwing, a gen- 
teel farmer's wife, or rather a farmer's genteel 
wife from Stoneykirk, whose husband's name 
was not McEwing but McKeown, had the 
family conveyance packed with part of her family and the 
governess, while she packed the rest of them into the con- 
veyance of Mrs Corkran, whom she had invited, though not 
genteel, so as to 'get the use of the machine for her friends 
and the remainder of the family. 

When they got near to the Auchness, Mrs McEwing drew 
in alongside of Mrs Corkran and said, — 

* I think, Mrs Cochrane, we had better stop a few minutes, 
and call for Mrs McCulloch.* 

* Deed ! ' says Mrs Corkrane, * I think we*d better do 
naething o* the kind ; ye hae nae room for her, an' naither 
hae I ; and Mr McCulloch's awa by tae the toon wi their 
machine no twa hooi-s sin : I'm no wantin her besides.* 

* O ! you're mistaken,' was the reply, * I didna propose to 
take her with us ; I merely meant to call for her.' 

* An* what ir ye gaun-a-do wi her when ye get her, if it's 
a fair question ? ' says Mrs Corkran. 

* You misunderstand me, Mrs Cochrane, was the reply, I 
merely intend to call and see her.* 

* Could ye no *a' said sae then ? * says Mrs Corkran. 

' What gart ye say ye were gaun to call for her, when ye 
only ettled to call 07i her? that's your fine English, I sup- 
pose ; an* forbye my name's no Cochrane, but Corkran ; 
there's nae Ayrshire aboot us, deed ! — we're ScotcL* 

Mra McEwing was mortally huffed, and tossed her head, 
exclaiming, — 
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' What ignorance 1 ' and drove ou past the Auchness in 
silence, and so this momentous question still remains un- 
settled — in Gralloway at any rate. 

LOCAL LANGUAGES. 

IT is a popular belief in Galloway that the lan- 
guage changes every four miles, and there is 
a good deal deal of truth yi it, for there is a 
great deal of difference in the speech of the 
different parts of The Shire, one dialect 
prevailing in the Machars, one in the Muirs, one in the 
Bhinns, and another among the Fingauls of Kii'kmaiden, 
and the one takes off the other and makes fun of them. 

The side next thft Stewartry, I think, speaks better Scotch 
than the Western side, which gives a strongei' Irish twang 
to it, till a stranger is apt to get confused west of Stranraer, 
and wonder which side of the Channel he is on. 

Lately however, the whole talk of Galloway is rapidly 
getting spoiled by a mixture of the lowest Lanarkshire Irish, 
Ayrshire Iiish, and Liverpool English, elegantly embellished 
by the addition of the Glasgow snivel, which makes every- 
thing they say sound as if they wanted the roofs of their 
mouths, and had somebody holding them tight by the nose 
all the time they are speaking. 

One of my sons tells me the natives in Hong Kong speak 
in an exactly similar manner, and he thinks that if a China- 
man and a Glasgowman were in the dark and snivelling 
together, even the great Max Muller himself, or the verra 
Mischief^ couldna teli which was which. 

Accordingly a stranger travelling through Galloway would 
now hear real natives say Joke for Jock ; Scoetch for Scotch ; 
jist SLudjeest for Just ; eyl for oil ; minn or even munn for 
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MOON ; hooe for twa ; ain for tint ; ee for yae ; flaer for 
FLOOR ; core for curb ; fwdk for milk ; Jill for fool ; Tome 
for Tom ; home for ham ; kite for quoit ; huz for we and us: 
— ugh ! I hate to come ower them. 

And then they have brought their horrid Glasgow-Irish- 
English grammar into Galloway too, to piake things worse, 
and in defiance of all rules of Scotch, English, or any 
grammar but that of the Keelies of the High Street, they 
say / seen for I saw ; we been for we W£;itE ; / been for I 
WAS ; them thinge for those things ; that is mine's and them's 
mines* s for that is mine and these are mine ; he has went 
for he has gone ; Fm better as you for I'm better nor you, 
and a lot of others in the same strain ; and as for swearing, 
in some places ye would think ye had got in among a parcel 
of English, the way they curse and carry on, — to prove their 
gentility, I suppose. Ye wudna hae heard an oath in a 
twalmonth when I was young. 

We used to have a rhyme or saying, when we lived in 
Penninghame, that we cried at the Machars folk when they 
came to Newton-Stewart to the fair or the market ; it was 
supposed to hit off the peculiarities of their language. 

" Lak in the n'yuk, 
An' g'yim me the cruk. 
Or A'll hit ye on the faice wi a raid blaizin pait, so A wall'' 

That is about as near the way they pronounced it as I can 
make it, but it is very difficult to give Scotch vowel sounds 
with English letters, none of which have any distinct or 
definite pronunciation. 

About Penninghame and in the Stewartry they would 
have pronounced it something like this : — 

" Look in the n'yook, 
An' gee me the crook, 
Or A'U hit ee ae fcece wi a reed bleezin peet.' 
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and they would have left the * so A wull ' out altogether, for 
they don't use that expression regularly, only in the Machars 
and among the Fingauls ; and there it is never out of their 
mouths ; indeed it is quite common to hear a lad or lass, 
when refusing to do something, declare emphatically : — * Na 
A'll no, so A wull/ The pronoun I is invariably pronounced 
A, like the * a ' in * adrift,' ' astir,' and similar words ; and 
it is pronounced this way over all Scotland and the Northern 
counties of England — ^in short wherever the Anglian tongue 
or race prevails. 

In the Saxon parts of England it is pronounced < I ' as in 
* time,' and in those parts inhabited by people of Keltic 
origin, which my son tells me, contrary to the common no- 
tion, will be about three-fourths of the whole, it is called * I' 
also ; and words ending in Scotch in en and in are called Hng* 
as chicken, golden, thinkin, speakin; which they call chicking, 
golding, thinking, and speaking, — showing that the * ing * in 
all casds ought to be considered a corruption. 

In this book the pronoun I is always left in its ordinary 
form, but the correct way to pronounce it in Scotch is invari- 
ably A short. 

THE BITERS BIT. 

lOKEBS are sometimes vexed by their own 
jokes, and biters occasionally get bitten 
themselves, and even the Grim Messenger 
himself once got a hold of a man that was 
too many for him. 
It was a Newtoi^-Stewart man, one James McDill, and he 
got into debt, and the creditor took him up and sent him ofiE 
to jail. He was sent in charge of Black Jock Laraont, and 
John Barron the King's Messenger in Newton-Sftewart, and 
they took him into the Grapes Inn to wait till a conveyance 
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was got ready to convey him to Kirkcudbright Jail-^for 
Jamie liyed at that time on the Minnigaff side of the 
water. 

The creditor was there too, and was venting his spite on 
him and abusing him, and while they were waitiiig he called 
in some drink, and bread and cheese £or the company, paying 
for it when it came in.* 

He filled out drink to the two Messengers and him- 
self till it was all done, but never asked McDill if he had a 
mouth ; and when bread and cheese and all were finished, he 
turned the dish and the glass empty over to the debtor, and 
said with a sneer — 

' Help yersel, Jamie.' 

James rang the bell, and ordered half-a-mutchkin of whis- 
key, and filled it out to himself and the others ; and when it 
was done he ordered another and another as long as they 
would drink. 

By and by the gig drove up to the door, and when they 
rose to go, no one seemed inclined to pay, till at last the 
h^ndlord came in and looked as if he wanted his money. 

* Now then, Jamie,' says the creditor, * pay your reckon- 
ing.' 

* Na ! na !' says Jamie, ' I hae nae ^reckoning to pay ; you 
bid me help myself, and I helped myself and you both ; I*m 
your prisoner, and you will have to bear my expenses ; so 
pay it yoursel.' 

The landlord laughed and the Creditor said some bad 
words, but it was no use, and he and the two Messengers had 
to pay it among them. 
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A YOUNG DETECTIVE. 

SgjpmiRKCOWAN used to be a terrible place for 
peatmosses, and everybody burned peats, and 
hundreds of folk there never had seen a coal 
in their lives. 

When my father had the farm there, a 
piece of our moss was set out for the two cotmen to cast 
their peats out of, and we noticed that one of them, who 
was a little short man, cast a great lot ; while the other, who 
was a lang man, cast very few, and the lang man was 
often warning my father and stepmother ta look sharp after 
the little man in the winter time, for he was a deevil for 
stealin peats. 

When winter came it was plain to be seen that somebody 
was helping themselves at our peat-stack ; and in conse- 
quence of this, my father was very sharp with the little man 
about his work, though he didn't say anything about the 
. peats to him. 

We had a great moss-root ~a fir one — laid at the end of 
our peat-stack for a Yule-Log, and someway it disappeared, 
and could not be found naewhere, till one day I was in the 
lang man's house, and I saw our Christmas-Log under his 
bed, and I told our folk when I went home. 

My brother Thomas and my step-brothers said they would 
soon settle wha stole the peats now, and they spent all the 
forenicht boring holes in peats and filling them with poother, 
and then stuffing up the mouths of the holes ; and when they 
had enough ready and the morning'^ supply had been brought 
in, they carried them out and laid them in the mouth of the 
stack. 

In the morning my father went down to the lang man's house 
to give him some instructions, and to watch for results ; and 
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when he went in lang-legs was just finishing his breakfast, 
while the wife was busy baking, and had the girdle over the 
fire with some bread on it. 

Wliile they were talking, one of the peats played pluff, 
and blew a cloud of asse into the floor ; another soon gave a 
bigger pluff, and scattered half the fire ; and then two at the 
back blew up together, and liftit the girdle off the crook and 
cowped it on to the hearth, and sent all the bread to pieces. 
The wife got very red in the face, and the man looked queer, 
but they said naething ; at last my father remarked, — 

* They're unco strong peats, thae o' yours ; I can under- 
stan' noo hoo ye cuist sae few o' them.' 

* Dinna say another word about it, gudeman,' says the cot- 
man, * I'm no gaun tae steal ony mae o' yours.' 

LOGAN PEAT-LEADING. 

ONG ago it used to be one of the terms of the 
leases on the Xogan estates in the Rhiims, 
and it very likely is so still, that the tenants 
are to give the laird so many days' leading of 
^^^^^^^^ peats, for the use of his house, eveiy year; 
in consideration of which service, the laird bound himself to 
give each peatleader his dinner every day he was leading ; 
and it was specially provided that this dinner was to consist 
of a farl of bread (oatcake) and a herring for each man. 

In those days the peats were all brought home in creels 
on the horses' backs, and at the dinner hour the beasts were 
all tethered out to graze ^on the green in front of the castle, 
while the farmers sat in the middle and devoured the bread 
and herrings, which they had to fetch from the kitchen for 
themselves, neither knives forks nor plates being used or 
thought of. 
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On this particalar occasion, the laird was, unlikie his sno- 
oessors, a very penurious man, and had a great aversion to 
beggars ; who, however, were not so plentiful as thev have 
become since th^ Poor-laws have come into force, — ^and he 
made it* a point never to give one of them anything. He 
happened to be sitting at the open window looking at the 
&rmers at their dinners, when a strange b^;gar-wife and 
weans came forward, and marched up right under his nose 
and asked for an alms, telling a lamentable account of her 
poverty and misfortunes. 

McDowall ordered her off, but she wouldn't stir, but 
begged and prayed and coaxed and flattered, but she couldn't 
draw a farthing from him ; then she jibed and scoffed at him 
and taunted him, till she made him flee into a fury, and or- 
der her off about her business or he would set the dogs 
on her. 

The beggar-wife went into a fury to, and turned on him, 
and called him eterything, and gave him a terrible tongue 
ing, and cuist up his meanness and meesery, and asked him 
how he would like to be in her position, with so many wee 
&therle88 weans to support and naething tae do 't wi 

The laird had never been ^dressed in this way before, 
and he was struck dumb with amazement, and thought it 
vas a dream; while the farmers were horrified, some of them 
expecting the earth to open and swallow up this audacious 
woman, speaking that way to a laird ; and all of them look- 
ing for some terrible judgment to fall on her devoted head — 
all but one, who was a McDowall himsel, and had a lot of 
pride about him. 

To their amazement however, the earth remained as it was, 
and nothing happened the presumptuous woman, though tlie 
^y she rampag't and randyt was ower onything ; and this 
McDowall, who had been four or five times out of the pariah, 
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and one time all the way at Olasgow, had got BOfme liigh- 
flown notions about himy and thonght himsdf above the 
bread and herring ; and even carried things so far as to 
being his own dinner with him, and tarn np his nose at the 
good cheer the laurd had been [leased to provide, and didn't 
even go to the kitten foi* it 

This man got up from his dmner in the middle d the row, 
and marohed right off to the kitchen, and demanded eleven 
fi»rls of bread said ^even herrings, corresponding to ihe 
number of days he had been leading. 

The cook stared at him a»d thought he was mad, and 
asked him what he wanted with so many ; but he said they 
were his right, and she must just hand them ottt, and nerer 
mind what he wanted with them. 

Whmi he got them he came out with the great armful (d 
bread and herring, and walking up to the beggar-wife where 
she stood stamping her feet, and swinging her arms about 
like the sails of a windmill, and abusing the laird, and curs- 
ing every hair of his head ; he ordered her to hold out her 
apron, and cowpit the whole lot into it, and told her to be 
gaun wi' hersd. 

The laird was astonished at his insolence, and was terribly 
angry, and demanded to know what he meant, and how he 
dared to give that bread and herrings to the randy woman 
before his very een. 

* Laird ! ' says the farmer, ' I haena etten your denner 

sin' the leadin begood ; and that's my eleven days' denners ; 

an' I think the woman's no oot o' need o't wi a' thae weans.' 

' You impudent villain,' says the laird, ' how daur*t ye tae 

giehei'tr 

' I daur do onything that^s richt, laird,' says the farmer, 
' the bread was my ain, an' I can do wi't what I like : an' 
let me tell ye, laiid^ ye're ihe first McDowall ever sent ony- 
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buddy bungry frae the door, an' I'm no gamt a hae tbe name 
disgrace't this way : hoo could I look onybody in the &ce 
affcer't think ye r 

Everybody look't for a flash o' liditnin eomm doon to 
slaachter him on the spot, but he was kin to the laird, and 
so nane cam ; and forbye, the laiixi, considering nae doubt 
that he was his ain flesh and blude after a', let him off and 
didna pit him oot o' his farm. 

Howevei*, when the next leases were made ouii, the peat- 
leading was still continued as a condition of the tenancy, but 
Ae bread-and-herring was left out. 

HOW TO GET THE HOUSE A NAME. 

OST of the McDowalls however were just 
the other way, and everybody had a- good 
word of them. 

Colonel Andrew McDowall, though aa 
awful proud ma;n, was terrible kind- 
hearted, suid couldna hear of anybody ill off withoHt helping 
them, and very often people came and made a poor mou^ 
and plundered him when they had no need. When my man 
had the typhus fever he showed him great attention, and 
after he got better he went to Logan to thank him for it 
personally. After luncheon, he took him all over the 
grounds to show him the improvements ; for he was a great 
man for planting trees and flowering shrubs, and draining, 
and things of that kind. In showing l^e place off they had 
to pass the back door, where he had a lot of fuchsias grow- 
ing out by, and he noticed a great lot of vegetables and tur- 
nips and sma' potatoes lying scattered about wasting. 

He cried out the cook, and asked her what all these 
things were lying about there for, and she made some ezouse, 
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and said she was Tery busy, and hadn't had time to get tiiem 
lifted yet 

* Well ! ' said he, * you pick them up now, and clean them, 
and put them in a pot, and boil them with a bowlful of 
barley and a big beef-bone ; and give a^ good basinful of 
broth to every poor person that comes to Logan, and Logan '11 
get a good name, and all the poor people in the country '11 
draw to it It's you wasterous cooks that get people's 
hooses their bad names ;— when I was abroad, I lived eight 
clear days on two pounds of bread and an ounce and a half 
of mutton, and I would have been glad to have had these to 
eat ; and what kind of state were the poor men in then, 
when the officers had come to that)' 

PARISH MINISTERS. 

[OEODY in Galloway likes to say anything 
against ministers because the common saying 
tleclures that " Ministers are black craws to 
Riioofc at" 

This is one of the many remnants of Popery 
still kept up about the clergy and their performances, and 
the superstition of the eountiy takes it for granted that if 
one finds fault with anything a minister says or does, how- 
ever wrong or wicked or vicious it may be, Heaven will cer- 
tainly visit their profanity with a judgment, to show ita 
wrath and anger at any interference with a sacred sinner, 
whose divine appointment covers all. fleshly failings from the 
vulgar eyes of ordinary mortals — or ought to. 

The truth of the proverb is devoutly believed in Galloway 
yet, and many instances of judgments from disregarding it 
are given ; and it is no wonder that something does whiles 
happen folk that expose the sins of the ministers, for they 
are said to be the bitterest, cunningest, and most unrelenting 
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enemies that a man can have, and it is affirmed that they 
will stick at nothing, however mean and unprincipled^ to 
ruin anybody that exposes or opposes them. They preach 
strong about Christian Charity, but they dinna practice it. 

Of course they are not all bad alike, for among a number 
of men of any class there is always an odd one or two different 
from the rest, and so even among ministers we'll whiles light 
on one just as good and kind and straightforward and religious 
and upright as if he wasn't a minister at all. 

And that puts me in mind of another proverb that's just 
as true as the other, and it shows off one of the character- 
istics of the clergy finely. 

It says ' As caul' as Christian Charity at a Minister's 
door,* and the beggar wives declare it is caul' there, for 
deevil-bae't 's the maist they get ; unless the minister he's a 
Free Kirk yin, and then, they say, it's warm aneugh, in the 
shape of a muckle savage dog lowpin and barkin fit to rive 
a puir buddy to pieces. 

Dissenting ministers however are mostly a great deal 
better, but whether it is because a great many of them are 
Dissenters for conscience sake, or whether it is because their 
congregations have some power over them, I'm no in a 
position to say. 

KEEPING A SECRET. 

jNCE upon a time ther^ was a man lived at 
Bamsallye near Glenluoe, and he had some 
name like Douglas, or McDougal or some- 
thing, but I'll no sa}' for fear I'm wrong. 
He was a cannie decent honest man when 
he was sober, but when he was the worse of drink he had a 
curious haunt of lifting everything he could lay his hands 
on, and canying it off with him, it didna matter who was 
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present Everybodj ken't him, and when they missed any- 
thing they just gaed away up the next day and ^ot their 
things back, and he always made them a sma' present to 
keep them quiet ; for he was terribly ashamed of it, and was 
awfu feared it would get to be kenned. There was one day 
he was drinking in a public in Glenluce, and took rather too 
much, and it set him on pouchin, but they were prepared for 
him, and he could get naething but the bell, which he lifted 
off the table, and put in his pocket, and carried off home. 

Next morning the publican missed the bell, and so he 
went off to Barnsallzie for't, and Bamsallie produced it at 
onoe and returned it, and gave the publican a grand break- 
fast, and was rery kind to him ; and before he went away 
he made him a goodly pi'esent, and entreated him not to 
mention tanything about the occasion of his visit, which the 
innkeeper solemnly promised, and took his departure. 

As soon as he was out of the house he took a haunt to tell 
all about it, and still he didna want to break his promise, 
but come out it budst in spite of him. 

On the roadside between Barnsallie and Glenluce there 
were several houses, and by the time he got up to them, he 
had brought himself to consider, that as he had got all he 
was likely to get out of Bamsallye for this mistake, he might 
as well ease his mind a^ not, and so he stood up on the road 
before every house, and rung the bell furiously to attract 
attention, and as soon as the folks were gathered about, he 
cried out in a loud voice : — 

" If yell no tell, I'll no tell,— 
It was Bamsallie stole the BelL'^ 

And so the thing got out, and the rhyme became a by-word 
all over the coimtry. 

Another time he was coming home drunk, and he fell in 
with a web out bleaching, and he took it by t^e end and 
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trailed it all the way behind him on the road, and spoiled it^ 
so that he had to provide a new one in place of it 

In spite of this queer haunt, he was well liked and a good 
deal respected, for everybody knew he couldna help it. 



CANDLES. 

lEOPLE were not allowed to make their own 
candles when I was young, but had either to 
buy them ready made, or send the fat to a 
gp ^^_|| chandler's and get them dipped, for which 
|2«S|-sSw ^^^7 ^^ ^ P^y two-pence per fil>, and there 
was a duty on them. 

The farmer's having plenty of fat, used to make their own 
on the sly, and our folk used to do so too like the rest, and 
didn't see anything wrong in it. 

We used to make ours by hanging the wicks on a stick, 
and dipping them into the tallow, melted in the kail-pot ; 
hanging one stickful on a whummel'd chair to dry, while 
another stickful was dipping. There was always warm 
water put in the bottom of the pot to keep the fat fluid, and 
the fat was kept just melted, because if it was too hot it 
didn't stick to the wicks, and if they were kept too long in 
the pot, or the fat too warm, the former dippings were just 
melted off again. As the fat cooled, moi-e warm water was 
added to keep up the heat, or the pot was set on some red 
peats on the floot ; and while the performances wertt going on, 
a watch was usually set to give notice of the ajiproach of 
strangers, every one of whom was suspected of being a 
gauger in disguise. 

Our folk used to keep their contraband candles hid in a 
place made for .the purpose, under a particular flag-stone in the 
kitchen floor, and I mind of once they were found out. 
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My Step-mother's uncle happened to be badly in the house, 
and one of the lasses had to wait on him and nurse him, for 
which my step-mother gave her a plaiden petticoat off the 
end of the web, and a quantity of linen off the twilled linen 
web, and the makings of a pair of stays. 

She was an Ayrshire lass, and a very good one. The 
other lass was also given a petticoat for doing the extra 
work, but she wasn't contented with that, and she stole the 
Ayrshire lass's petticoat and wore 't. 

One day when lacing her fitays for her, I noticed this, and 
told my step-mother, and she told Ayrshire, and Ayrsiiire 
kicked up a terrible row, and called the other lass every- 
thing, and gave her a complete good thrashing, and then my 
step-mother turned her off, and would neither keep her to 
the term,, nor give her a certificate, so that she would be 
obliged to go to the fair to hire, which was thought a great 
disgiTice then ; for in those days, nobody would hire a Isiss 
at a fair thaii could get one anyway else, and so it was only 
those that had no certificates who went there. 

She went off raging fearfully, and said she would have 6er 
revenge on them all, — and so she did. 

Accordingly about a week after, two gangers entered the 
door, and walked right up past the fire, and went to the 
very fiag-stone and lifted it up, and harled out the candles 
and carried them offV^iid my father was fined £5 for having 
them in his possession. 

A NOVEL OFFENCE. 

I UKEE characters used to be plentiful about 
Kirkcowan, for it was a queer place ony- 
w(iy, and old Uthred McCuUoch used to 
\yf reckoned one of the queerest of them, 
and unlike most of the villagers he was a 




Galloway man. 
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One day he met the minister with a stranger person with 
him, who looked as if he hftdn't been much at home about 
meal time. 

The mimster as usual stopped to speak to ITthred, and 
the stranger walked on before. 

' Man alive ! minister ! ' saj» UthMd, ' wbat's that ye 
hae wi ye this moraiji 1 * 

* ! that's Mr So and So/ was the reply. 

* Maybesae ! minister/ says Uthred, * I wudna wunner 
but ye're richt ; but ye should be carefu, an* mind ye keep 
oot o' the way o' the constables ; for ye could be fined for 
lettin a suit o' daes wanner aboot that way, an* naething in 
them.' 

RHYMES. 

HYMES of all kinds were common all over 
Galloway, but I canna mind them now when 
I want them. The weans used to say them 
among themselves, but everybody ken't 
them : — 

" Carrick for a man, 

Kyle for a coo, 
' Kiningham for batter and egg8» 

And Galloway for oo." 

That was one of them, and I saw it in a paper lately given 
' Cunningham for Butter and Cheese/ but that is a new 
way of it^ got out likely since they started cheesemaking. 

There were some we used to cry at the Tinklers to make 
them mad : — 

" Tinkler ! Tinkler ! tarry bags ! 
Stinkin meal, an' rotten eggi.'* 

and another to cry at them when their weans were going > \ 

past in the creels on the cuddy's back — 
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•• The cuddy an' the creel, 
Gaontaethe Deil." 

There was also one to cry at the Soldiers, who then, as now, I 
were mostly Irish : — 

'* Paddy wi the r^ coat, beatin on the dram ; 
Fire on the mountains, run ! boys ! run I " 

I think it referred to the beacons that were placed on the 
hills when the French invasion wais ex|jected. 

** €kither up ! gather up ! 
I wud rather hae a guinea than a wan pound note ; 
For a guinea it '11 sink, and a note it 'U soom, 
I wud rather hae a guinea than a wun pound wun." 

I don't know what that one referred to, but it was likely 
something about substituting paper money for gold. 

I don't know whether the next is a Galloway one or not. 



" Manchester for gingerbread, 
Cheshire for cheese, 
Scotland for witches, 
And Ireland for thieves. '' 

Not very complimentary to Ireland certainly. Very likely 
some of the Bhymes would originally be the ower- words of 



A CAREFUL HUSBAND. 

EYEKAL years ago there was a considerable 
village in Stoneykirk, called Altiog, bnt of 
late the big farms have been heavy on it, 
and the laird was afraid of pau})ers breeding 
there, and so there is scarcely a house left 
now. In its flourishing days there was a cooper lived there 
of the name of Andrew Neilson, a descendant of the ancient 
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Neilsons of Craig-Caffie, and the Lord had blest him with 
a wife that was always deein, and never would dee aither. 
She dee't at last however, and the cooper was ter'ble wee! 
pleased, for it took the maist o' what he made to pay for 
drugs and doctors for her ; and forbye, they were aye canglin, 
for he had made ower much o' her when they were first 
married, and she never was satisfied with anything he did, 
but growled and cangled frae momin tae nicht, an' &ae nicht 
tae mornin. So ye may guess he was unco glad tae get rid 
0* her, and had a desperate grand funeral, and the whiskey 
was gaun like water, till everybody at it was better nor 
half-drunk — I'm no sure whether I should except the min- 
ister or no, — but there was naebody verra sober, for it was 
considered an insult to the family at that time, to gang awa 
sober frae a burial 

As soon as they were whiskied up to fighting pitch, the 
cofBn was laid on the handspikes, the twa pipers set up a 
lilt^ and off they gaed, stacherin alang for the kirkyard, 
makin the road nearly as braid as it was lang. 

Whether it was the weight of the corpp or the strenth o' 
the whuskey et was ower much for them, I dinna ken ; but 
onyway, things didna luck wi them, for in tumin the comer 
tae gang doon tae the kirk yett, they ran the coffin up again 
the stane dyke, and dang the end oot o't, and the life into 
the corpp. 

The coffin hadna been ven*a weel made^ and when it row't 
on to the road the corpp row't oot o't, and to the amazement 
of everybody it sat up on the road, and cry't — 

* Yell pey for this, ye villain/ 

The minister thought it was the deil come for him at last, 
and he fied for his life, and the congregation very speedily 
followed his example ; all but two of the bearers that were 
dung donnert again the dyke, and the worthy cooper, who flew 
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into a rage, and kicked the bearers, crying, — * Confound ye 
for twa dfucken bullions, just see what ye ha6 dune.' 

He was terribly put-aboot about her resurrection, but 
there was nae help for't, only he said that his notion was e^ 
the general resurrection wud a been sune aneuch for her, 
but as things had fa'en oot there was naething for him but 
to cry some o' the folk back and tak her hame again. 

She soon got well again — or at least into her usual health, 
and she was as thrawen and bad to do wi as ever. 

* Aye ! * she wud say, * ye were glad I was gane ; thafs a' 
the thanks yin gets ; if I was yince fairly awa, ye'll no be 
lang t^li ye get anither.' 

' Na ! na ! ' he would reply, * wud* the Almighty be sae 
kind as relieve me o' ye again, it wud be a while ere I 
involv't mysel anither time ; I thocht the deein wud a dune 
ye gude ; but, gudeness alive \ the fowr days in hell haesna 
made yer tongue ony better.* 

* Daver ye ! ' says she, ' you shauchlin crowl, they wud 
cranch ye like a sp'yag if they had ye there, you puir gump- 
tionless slunge ; ' and there they would carry on and tweeiie 
till there was a perfect hell-upon-yearth atween them. 

When she had lived for five years after her death and 
intended burial, she took very badly, and in spite of all the 
drugs and herbs and charms she could swallow, what does 
she do but die the second time ; and to satisfy his mind, the 
cooper gaed into the room after she was laid oot, and prog't 
her a' ower wi a damin' needle, for fear she wud come to again. 

He keepit the corpp only two days this time, and stood 
ower the joiner a* the time he was makin the coffin, and 
when the funeral day came he gave the mourners very little 
to drink, and had a fiddler instead o' the twa pipers, for the 
wife had been fond o' the pipers, and he was fear't they had 
something to do wi her resurrection. 
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When they were carryin the corpp the second tLme to the 
grave, and came in sight of the scene of his former misfor- 
tune, the cooper took off his coat and threw't ower the coffin, 
and ran before them till he came to the comer, where he 
stood and wafi't his arms as they came up, and cried out— 

^ For the love o Gudeness, haud off the comer this time ; 
naebody wants her tae come back an' torment us the second 
time ; haud off ! haud off! for Gudesake be carefti.' 

They took great care, and got her safely into the kiric- 
yard, and lowered her into the grave, and Andrew slippit a 
half-crown into the beddal's hand, whispering — 

' That's extra ; fill't up fast, an' never let on if ye hear 
onyfching doon there.' 

When the grave was filled up he said to some of the 
bystanders — 

* Come an' gie us a han', an' we'll lay this aul' thnich- 
stane on the tap o't ; it'll settle the inools doon.' 

As soon as this was done to his satisfaction, he thanked 
them all for their company, and turned fw home with a sigh 
of relief, uttering from the very bottom of his heart, — 

* The Lord be thankit.' 

A CAREFUL WIFE. 

HERE are some old people in Mochrum yet, 
I daresay, that'll mind Captain McQuilliam 
the Skipper of the schooner Barcelona, better 
known as The Bread-basket, that used to 
cany wheat and potatoes and cattle to Fleet- 
wood and Liverpool, and bring back hardware, and flour, 
and salt, and other combustibles, for the use of the natives 
and others in the Machars. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, and had half the 
vessel of his own, and he used to dress up and go about 
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swcetheartrng when he was in England, and at last he got 
acquainted with a young lady at a Boarding-sdiool there, and 
got her to run off with him. 

He took a nice little house and garden £[>r her at Port- 
William, and Missy, transformed into Mrs Man, sat down 
to learn the mysteries of housekeeping, and she was a very 
wiUing learner, but she was awfully bothered how to follow 
out the ii»tructions of her new friends aoid neighbours, and 
also of her husband, for alUiough she oould make oitt the 
most of what they said, she did not understand their idiom. 
A short lime afker they vrere manied, the Captain had got 
A £6 note from a farmer ^or freight, and being the first bill 
that was paid him after the wedding, he gave it to the wi£&, 
saying,— 

' There, hinny ! tak that ; we maun be carefii, ye ken ; 
lay that by for a sair fit.* 

^ A sore foot, John,' says the wife, wondering, ' is it good 
fwthatr 

* Ayse, deed ! ' says ^e Oiqirtain, laughing, ' it's the best 
salve for a sore foot I ken o' ; tak good care o't, ye'll fin ttae 
for^t some day yet* 

The wife had never seen a Scotch note before, and didn't 
know what hidden virtue might be in it ; and as she had 
heard a great deal about witches and charms she^JEt^t^ove- 
fuUy away, mentally resolving to give the charm '4 ^1^. 

A week or so after, an old beggar wife came in UtopsAg, 
with one foot rowed up in a clout, and Missy amid herwtiat 
was wrong with it, and was told it was awsome .sair. 

* Just sit down a minute,* says she, ' ' I have somel^ug 
will soon cure your foot,* and she brought out her £5 note. 

Taking the rags off the old wife's foot, which had nothing 
visible wrong with it, she carefully put the note round it 
and tied it up with some clean rags, and giving the old lady 
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a penny, told her to be sure and oall the next time she caaie 
roundy^tb tell what benefit she had received from the paper 
plaister. 

The old wife called her a iooL in her heart, but laid on the 
butter and honey verj thick, and after raining down showers 
of blessings, took her way rejoicing. 

She wasn't a dozen yards from the door when the cure 
began, to take effect, and she was soon able to walk with 
perfect ease, so much so that she felt under no necessity of 
b^ging any more that day. 

She turned her steps towards Wigton and the cure pro- 
gressed by the way, so that she was able to reaeli Wigton 
that night and exchange her plaister for twenty shillings to 
Cochrane the Dealer, and maybe there was na a bit spree at 
the lodging house. 

One week the Captain came in to the port with some 
sugar for a grocer there, the rest of his cargo being for 
Chapelrossan : and as he had come from the Lancaster side, 
he brought a good supply of beef for the wife, beef being bad 
to get thereabouts in those days, for there was nt>ne for sale, 
and his wife was constantly mrning for some, and as things 
were, she budst have it. 

He cut it up for her into pieces of about two pounds each,' 
and told her to salt it away ; remarking that there was * twa 
pun to put against every kail-stock in the garden ;' meaning 
that there were as many pieces as kail, and that one piece 
of beef and a kail-stock would make a day's broth. 
The Captain sailed the next tide, and the wife salted it 
j and put it away ; and when she thought it would be salt 
enough, she got thc», spade, and digging proper holes, planted 
I one of the pieces of beef at each kail-stock in the yaird. 
' The village dogs soon found them out, and the be^ didn't 
I last long. 
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About the harvest time the Captain got a crock of butter 
from his father, a farmer in Glasserton, and when he brought 
it home, he said — 

' There's a pig of butter for ye, and ye maun keep it for 
the Lang War Day.' 

The Lang War Day is the month of March, when butter 
used to be very scarce and dear, but she didn't know what 
it was, and didn't like to ask. 

Some time after, a very tall packman walked into the 
house and began to display his wares, and the wife was 
struck with the length of him, and thinking he was long 
enough for anything, the butter-p^ig came into her head, and 
she looked up at him and asked, — 

* Are you the Long War DayT 

* Deed am I, Luckie,' says the packman, thinking she was 
joking, *I'm the Lang War Day sure aneuch.' 

* Well then,' says she, * my husband has a jar of biitter 
set away for you, so you can take it with you to-day/ and 
she brought it out to him. 

He didn't want to take it, but she insisted, as it was in 
tlie way, and so he had to carry it off with him. She got to 
know better after a whila 

RESURRECTION. 

I'r>N a time Resurrecting was anything but 
uncommon in Galloway, and they used to 
lift many bodies about the Khinns to send 
10 Glasgow to the Doctors, and when it got 
to be known, the people used to watch about 
the gi'aves of their dead .friends for about a week, so a« to 
frighten away tlie ResnrrectionLsts. 

Valentine Gilmour that lived in Scotch street in Stranwer 
was said to be one of the woi'st of them, and got the credit 
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of liftmg many a body, and as he was a vmy big strong man, 
few folk liked the notion of tadding him. 

Valentine's mother was a Fingaul, and his father an Irish* 
man, and he had been some years in England wvrrying the 
paek^ but some way or other ho had oome back without 
making a fortune, and with a strong dislike for work, and 
settled in Scotch street, so called I suppose, because Yal^i- 
tine was the only person in it at that time, who could boast 
of any Scotch blood. 

One time a lass of the name of Milroy died in Stoneykirk, 
and ,was buried in Kirkmadrine, and one of the friends they 
ca't Sawney McClurg undertook to watch the grave night 
alter night, for he swore he could fiey ony Resurrectionist 
under heaven into fits. 

Accordingly he went to the kirkyard after dark, with a 
white sheet rolled up under his arm, and when he got over 
the dyke he put it over him, and stalked up towards the 
grave as if he was a ghost 

Valentine had arrived about half an hour before him, and 
by the time the ghost appeared, he had got the coffin out 
and broken open, and was stripping the dead-clothes off the 
corpp, for they always took the bodies away clean naked, for 
fear the law would get a ciitch at them for stealing the cloth 
or strings. 

As soon as Valentinf! noticed the ghost coming towards 
him, he laid down the corpp, and taking the dead-clothes 
put them about him, and marched off to meet the spectre, 
which seeing the opposition ghost and taking it for a real 
one, was neai'ly frightened to death, and was just going to turn 
and flee, when Valentine spoke in a hollow voice, and said — 

* What are you doing hero disturbing the dead ? ' 

' 1 sir,' says Sawney, recovering a little, ' you're come to 
watch, and Tve come to watch too/ 
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' Aje ! ' aajB Qilmosr, < you're oome to f ri^ten, and Tve 
oome to frighten ; ao we Qndnstand one anither/ 

^ YcBy' «^ Sftimej. 

' Wdl then !' says GUmonr, 70a go to that side of tike 
kirkyard, and Hi cower behind this stone, and if any of tiie 
villains oome, it^U be qoare if we don't give them a firight 
between na.' 

Sawney weiit and took np his positioi^ as requiied, and 
Yalentine slipped off his winding sheet and ocawled back 
to the grave, got the oor^ into tiie sack, and carried it off in 
salsty. 

In tfie Q^oraing, Sawney McGlurg was horrified to find the 
gmve he was watching ail night, empty, and the coffin 
sitting beside it, and the white cloths lying beside the 
gravestcme where he 1^ the ghost 

This adventure completely took the brag out of him, and 
ye may depend he heard plenty about the Kirkmadrine 
Ghost 

A HAUNTED MAN. 

^^^ ^ yj ALENTINE lived to be a very old man, and 
after he got to be about sixty years of age, he 
got so fiightened he durstn't go out after 
dark, and durstn't be alone after the son-set, 
either in the house or out o't 
Folk said it was because one night he went to resurrect 
a Baptist Minister, that died somewhere about Stranraer, 
and when he was hoking out t^e body, something appeared 
that gart him gie ower and rin, and made him lie would 
never resurrect more. 

They said thjU; the ghaist, or whatever it was, tell't him 
it would never leave him alone, but when he had nae ither 
company he would always hae it ; but naebody could get 
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out o* him whether it was tbe Dipper Ministcfr or no, or what 
it was ; for he was very dhy of mentioniiig it, and he wasna 
gude to cross. 

However the talk was, that the mihnte it turned dark 
it was there at his side, if there was ttaabody wi him ; so 
that he wudna bide alane on nae account. 

A WRAITH. 

I R AITHS used to be very cfommon all over 
Galloway, and there's lots of thetn there yet, 
though a great many folk now-a-days dinHa 
believe in them. 

I canna say but I believe in them a little 
mysel, though I'm no very superstitious, bttt jto ffiaun 
believe their ain een sometimes, let the ministers say what 
they like. 

I canna account for them, but there's mony a thinij fdr- 
bye wraiths, that naebody can account for ony mair flor me. 

It is generally thought that if ye see onybody's wraith in 
the morning, that they'll be long leevers ; but if ye see them 
at night, they're gaun tae dee thereckly. 

John McGurl was a cotman about Killumpha ih Kitk- 
maiden, and used to take a kind of genehil charge fbr the 
farmer, and look after things when he was firom home. 

One year Mrs Anderson, the farmer's wife, went away to 
Ayrshire to see her father, a Mr Ralston somewhere there- 
away ; and the time she was away, John was gaun iJirough 
the close after dark one night, to take a look at the horses, 
and see that everything was right ; for the out-houses were 
a good way from the dwelling house, maybe three hundred 
yarda When he was crossing over from the byres ^ go to 
the stable, he saw a white woman coming towards him, 
which he thought was very Hke the figure of Mrs Anderson, 
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and he wondeMd if she oould have come back unexpectedly. 
She came quite dose to him, aud he saw plainly it was her, 
and stopped to speak to her, but before doing so he turned 
round his head, to spit out the chow o' tobacco he had in 
his mouth, and when he lifted his head again there was 
nothing to be seen. 

He got an odious fley, and durstna gang into the stable, 
but took off hame instead, and had to swallow nearly half a 
mutchkin of whiskey before he came to again. 

Next night word came that Mrs Anderson was dead: 
having died suddenly. 






CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 

|MAS comes but once a year, and w^hen it 
comes it brings a lot of Episcopalian super* 
and Papist nonsense along with it. 

Just fancy a lot of Prelatic Englishmen 
getting drunk and gambling for the glory of 
God, and spuing beer and buns till ye can hardly walk on 
the streets, and swearing and fighting like deevils incarnate, 
to please the Church Priests as they call themselves, and all 
to show respect to the birthday of their Saviour. 

Nae wonder the Galloway folk say the English hae nae 
souls ; it wud be a pity if they had, I think. 

We're getting a lot of this Episcopal nonsense in Galloway 
now, and I daresay in anither fifty years we'll a' be Papists 
there, if we're living. 

It's an awsome day there wi the Papists at ony-rate, and 
they hae queer carrys-on, seme of them nearl}" as bad and 
ridiculous as the Episcopalians ; ye wud think they were 
learning frae them. 

I have heard it often said that they take cuddies into their 
chapels on Christmas eve, and sing hymns and say Latin 
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prayers to them, but I never saw ocht of that mjsel. It 
seems the cuddy is a kind of sacred beast ainang them, 
because it was on a cuddy-ass that Christ rode into Jerusa- 
lem, and that's the reason that so many Irish liave cuddies. 
They punish them weel for*t noo onyway. 

I have heard that the cuddy he i-ode on was very lazy, 
and he asked for a stick to gar't gang faster, and some one 
handed him a green bracken stalk, and he lashed the cuddy 
wi that, and kept it moving ; and that's the reason that you 
find the initials J.C. in every bracken stalk when you cut it 
across. 

They say that Christmas is the day that the Papist Priests 
weigh the people's sins for the year, and teil them the 
weight, and then pardon them at so much an ounce. 

I have also heard that if anybody goes to a shed, <h* stable, 
where thei-e is a cuddy, on the Christmas eve, they will find 
the cuddy on its knees praying away like mad, but they say 
it's very dangerous to disturb them then. 

Thefe was little Christmas keepit about our house when 
I was young, only we used to have a great big old tree root 
provided for a Yule Log, to keep the devil away that night, 
and we set it among the red asse on the hearth, and biggit 
it round with peats to make a grand bleeze. 

I never heard it was for anything but just to keep away 
the devil. 

I think now he would be ower busy helping the Priests to 
hae time to fash^us. 
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PORTNESSOCK. 

lOUNG people in Kirkmaiden now-a-days could 
liardly tell you where Portnessock is, and 
tlie majority of them would declare they 
liatl never heard of such a place, even many 
of them that live in Portnessock itself. 
Like a gi'eat many places in Galloway it has turned gen- 
teel and changed its name, and they call it Portlogan now. 

Col. Andrew McDowall of Logan got a grant from the 
Government to construct a harbour there, and they say there 
was ill 7,000 spent over it, and a grnnd pier built, with a 
lighthouse on the end of it. 

The harbour was about nine feet deep at low water, inside 
the pier, but there was a rock at the pier head that the con- 
tractors neglected to blast out, and the Colonel made them 
blast it after the pier was finished, and they did it in 
such a way that it shook the i)ier to pieces and spoiled the 
harbour. He went to law with them, but to no purpose 
except spending a lot of money. His son let the harbour go 
to wreck, and the pier is mostly gone now ; and there is 
scarcely nine feet of water in it at high water of Spring 
tides. 

It might be made a splendid harbour by putting a break- 
waiter across the mouth of the bay ; and if half the money 
had been spent on it that was wasted over Portpatrick, it 
would have made one of the fiiieltif harbours in the West of 
Scotland. 

The natives were not very well off, being too lazy to fish, 
and there being little else for i^em to do. 

Like most Galloway village^ there used to be a rhyme for 
crying at them to make them mad, — 
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** Portnessock is a boimije place, { 

It lies beside the sea : 
If 'twas na for the paiky-dogs 
Portnessock folk wud dee." ' 

Pai^ie-dogs are dog-fish, and nobody eats them, and t\m 
rhyme meant that the Portnessock folk were that haixl up 
they were obliged to feed on them. Bonnie place was the 
English for Dirty Hole. 

The Portnessock folk had rhymes also, to cry back agaip ; 
one I mind was for the Logan folk, who lived a good deal 
by ' cabbaging ' about the big house : — 

" Pratas an' leeks, 

Lang kail sui* cabbage ; 
Up wi the Portnessock lads. 
An' doon wi Logan baggage.'^ 

There was another one they had to cry at the folk about 
Logan Mill and Chapelrossan, and down thereaway i^— 

*• Kill the bull on Sunday ! 
Kill the bull on Sunday I 
Steal the meal to luak yer brose, 
An/ kill yer beef on Sunday." 

There had been a miller at Logan Mill that had a sick bull, 
and he killed it on the Sunday, for fear it would die by the 
morning, and then they couldna hae selFt the beef; and 
some of the folk about there got the blame of helping them* 
selves to the meal at the mill whenever they got tJie chance. 
There was another rhyme for ci7ing at the Killumpha 
folk :— 

" There's muckle splay feet in Killumpha, 
There's noses set on wi a gley ; 
But what can ye look for o' Kyloes 
That's fed upon pratas an' whey ? " 
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The fanner in Killuinplia was an Ayrshireman or Kyloe, 
and he fed the servants on potatoes and whey, and so the 
natives thought him hard. 

There was another rhyme they had to cry at the folk from 
Mountsally, The Moill, and Portgill, to vex them : — 

<' Porky pouch ! porky pouch ! haud away hame, 
Although ye were maukit ye'd never think shame." 

There was a herd thereabouts they ca't Clark, and instead of 
giving his lads bread (oatcake) and cheese, or bread and 
butter to the school for their dinner, he gave them bread 
and slices of pork between them, and this being * new to the 
natives they made a rhyme about it 

A THRAWEN SET. 

OOLOGISTS would scarcely sanction the classi- 
fication of the Poi-tnessock folk among the 
Natural Order of Mules, but ordinary mortals 
would l)e apt to reckon them among that lot. 
About the time the harbour was finished 
thei*e was a great trafl&c to it from Ireland with bullock- 
boats, for it was a far safer and better harbour than Port- 
patrick, and very easy to take ; while Portpatrick was dan- 
gerous to enter except at particular states of the tide, and with 
particular airts of the wind ; and so Portnessock began to be 
greatly frequented, but the miserable appearance of the 
village was very much against it, for it consisted of a long 
row of one storey houses close to the shoie, so low in the 
roof that nn ordinary sized man had to stoop to get in at the 
door cf thtm ; and the read to the pier and to Mulldadye 
ran in fiont of Ihem along tlie high water mark. 

Colonel McDowali luilt a giaud three-storey house tit one 
end of the low, with ) corns ten feet high inside, and he pro- 
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posed to build the whole row the same way to make the 
place look grand ; so he offered to either "buy their 999 year 
tacks from them, and give them money for their houses, or 
give them new 999 year tacks with larger gardens a bit 
farther up the hill, and build new houses for them, better 
than the ones they gave up. 

But the most of the folk wei*e purse-proud with so many 
navvies living with them, and greedy for three times as 
much money as their places were worth ; and so they 
thrawed with him, and would neither sell nor shift. After 
he had tried all sorts of ways to come to a bargain with 
them, in vain, ho thrawed too, and built a great battery ten 
feet high,, right in front of the row, and about twelve feet 
from the houses, as an improvement, and put the road on 
the top of it, and completely shut out their view of the sea. 

He also built new houses on the hill for them that gave 
up their houses on the shore. 

However, he got so disgusted with them, that he let the 
harbour go to wreck, and never would do anything more for 
the village, and in a few years the purse-proud natives be- 
came so bady off that they were on the point of eating one 
anothej^ and nobody pitied them. 



^wawa. 
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WEE ANNIE. 

(From t/ie Galloway Gazette.) 

Ajs the parson was married, and hadna a wean 

To mak bis fireside blithe an' happy, 
A wee orphan lass to his bosom he s taen, 

To wile aff his heart frae the drappie. 
Her fath^, they said, just afore his decease. 

Left a hunner a year to her cannie ; 
But 'twas only for love he adoptit his niece. 

An' no for the wealth o' Wee Annie. 

Her stammack was weak, for the lassie grew lank, 

Though folk whiles saw them offerin meat till her : 
Deed ! they wush't her to leeve, for he put in the bank 

Every twalmonth the feck o* her siller : 
In his name, to be sure, but tiiat wasna for gain. 

Though the siller micht come to be han'y. 
For this wife, deed ! micht dee, an' the next hae a wean, 

Or some man midit rin aff wi Wee Annie. 

The i)ride o' his heart was a white tappent hen. 

An' he spent sic a lot on its keepin ; 
'Twas as dear as the perishin sinners o' men, 

Thae drawbacks attached to a stipen'. 
The wife, though ! took badly ; 'twas thocht a decline, 

Till the Howdy broucht hame a wee mannie. 
That stole a' the love o' the pious divine. 

An' closed up his heart to Wee Annie. 

The hen took a fit ; it attemptit to flee, * 

But it scarcely could manage to flutter, 
Then naething wud serve the puir brute but to dee, 
< w ^* *^^^li* back ower in the gutter. 

We were needin a fowl for the youngster ye ken. 

It 11 mak him nice soup,' says the grannie, 
oays the parson, ' some rogue micht hae puzzion't the hen 

bo we d better try't first on Wee Annie.' 

The wife cook't the hen, set it doon to the lass, 

TV.!! t ^^ * ^^^^^ "early to burstin : 

For trS^I^¥^ T^^^ ^'^' *^«y ^o^^ i* to paw, 
«w V, ^^^^®^*^a"*rustin. 

* For ^f -^"^ 7^ whisper't sae cannie ; 
But tL^vP^^,^^ ^^^ "^ tinish't the hen. 
But the hen hasna finish't Wee Annie. ' 
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WHA'S DEAD. 

|ULD Nanny McBryde, the Howdy in Leswalt, 
had a great haunt of sounding her owti 
praises, and one day she met auld Phoemie 
McWhirter coming alang singing like a 
hntie. 

* Phcemie,' says she, * whatna noise was that ye were 
makinl ' 

* O, hinny ! ' says Phcemie, * I was just singin a verse or 
twa o' an auld sang to wile away the milestanes : — 

** ! cam ye a' the road yer lane, 
Or did the cuddy draw ye ? 
I I cam a' the road my lane, 
An' the cuddy never saw me." 

' Singin ! ' quo Nanny, * was't singin ye ca't it 1 if you was 
singin, greetin maun be dreadfu.' 

' O ! maybesae,' replied Phoemie, ' there's nae bird sings 
bonnier than a young craw — tae its mither, ye ken : but 
whaur hae ye been sae early this mornin, gin I may speir 1 ' 
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* O ! I hae been up by there at Mrs Murdoch's, puir 
buddy ; she had an unco bad time o't, but she got a fine 
gon ; a most desperate case it was ; there's no mony doctors 
could a manag't it ; but ye ken the experience I hae haen, 
an' there's some folk has mair gumption nor ithers, ye ken.' 

* ! aye,' says Phoemie, * I hae heard o* that aftenaneuch ; 
but did ye meet a burial on the road 1 ' 

'No ! Wha's dead 1 ' cries Nanny, astonished, * a burial at 
this time o' the mornin ! wha can be dead an' me no sent 
for]' 

' ! Nanny,' was the reply, * I thocht your trumpeter 
was dead, when ye had tae blaw yer trumpet yei'sel this 
mornin ; I didna hear o' ony buddy else.' 

AULD BARQUHANNIE. 

[ARWHANNY was a farm town down in 
Kirkinner somewhere, and there was one 
Peter A'Boe in't that was an unco droll 
buddy, and full of queer sayings, many of 
which were current all over the country. 

He was known as ' Aul' Barwhannie.' He had a son 
they ca't Andrew, that was a desperate duUbert, and could 
learn naething, and they didna ken what to do wi him. 

Ae forenicht the gudewife and Peter were discussing what 
they would make of the boys, and they settled a' about Tam, 
and Rab, and Pate, nicely ; but when they came to Andrew, 
the gudewife said, — 

' I dinna ken, gudeman, what we'll do wi oor Ani-a, he's 
sae stupit ; he haesna the gumption o' a cuddy.' 

* I doot, gudewife,' says Barquhannie, ' he's only a gom- 
eral ; but we can mak a minister o' him ; he aye do for that^ 
if he's gude for nocht else.' 




I 
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* Weel Peter, thaet's yae comfort,' says the wife, * but it's 
no fair tae gie the Lord a' the trooshloch ; could we no mak 
him a Writer 1 ' 

*■ Na I na ! ' says Barwhanny, ' he wud never do ava ; 
like ither fules he's honest : an' forbye, I want nae thiefe in 
my family ; the A'Boes were aye respectable.' 

One of the men they ca't Charlie McGill took badly, and 
was like to die, and Barwhannie gaed alang tae see him, and 
Charlie was making a terrible naration and lamenting 
odiously. 

Barquhanny sat down on the bedside te comfort him, and 
this was the comfort — 

"Ye^FeverraiH, 

Charlie McGill ! 

I'm terrible fear't ye're gaun ower the hilL 

But dinna fret ; wherever ye may gan', 

Yer cog an' spune 'U do anither man.'' 

One time Barquhannie was ill himself, and the minister 
came to see him, and after talking a while about the weather 
and the crops and the last scandal, he put up a prayer ; and 
in praying he asked repeatedly that the Lord would take his 
servants — meaning Barquhanny and himself — " into Abra- 
ham's bosom ; • a favourite expression of his. 

' Tak ye tae Abraham's boSom 1 you haveril ! * says Bar- 
whanny, * ye wud be as weel at yer ain fireside ; an' as for 
me, I'm no gaun.' ' 

* Ye maun talk respectfully about religion, Barwhanny,* 
says the minister, * the Lord might visit ye wi judgment.' 

^ Religion ! ' says Barwhannie, ' wha wants tae talk about 
religion an' nae meal in the hoose ? an' I think I hae been 
visited wi joodgment aneuch, when they sent the like o' you . 
to fash folk.' 

24 
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He was one year away owet in the Rhinns, and he hired 
a young lass down in Stoneykirk, and she turned home-sick, 
and was always greetin. 

Barwhanny came-on her gowlin ae day, and said till 
her,— 

' I hae bocht a wheen hens frae yer mither, hinny ! an' 
she's tae sen* them aff the day ; ye'd better rin awa ower an' 
meet them at the Genoch, an' get a lang talk wi them on i 
the road.' 

The Genoch would be nearly twenty miles off; but the 
silly lass got her shoon ower her shouther, and set off to hae 
a talk wi the hens, and wud a gaen a' the road, only ane o' 
the ither lasses ran after her and tum't her back. 

Another day he was killing a sheep, and he had a young 
Englishman helping him, that had run away from some 
vessel at Blednoch water-foot, and hired himself for the har- j 
rest. Geordy was a great braggart, and by his own account 
knew all about eveiything, and he was bouncing before the 
harvesters-«-for it was a wet day — ^how much he knew about 
sheep, till they thought he had been brought up a sheep- 
farmer at the least , 

There were some strangers from Wigton in the house, and 
Tarn the son, was entertaining them, and Barwhanny cuts 
off the head and examines the mouth, and then gives it to 
the Englishman, saying with an air of concern, — 

* Goodness alive ! here's a business ; tak this awa in tae 
Tam, an' tell him he has made a horrid mistak, an' gart us 
kill somebuddy else's sheep : just look there, tell him, this 
yin haes nae front teeth up aboon, it cafma belang tae us.' 

Geordy went and did so, and was answered with a roar of 
laughter, and Tam explained to him that nae sheep had 
fix)nt teeth in the upper jaw, ony mair nor this yin. 
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THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 

ATECHISMS, or Question-Books, or The 
Camtches, as they used to be called, were 
the plague of our life when I was at the 
school ; and we could oftener say parodies on 
the Questions than the proper questions and 




answers themselres. 

I have forgotten the most of the Improved Version that 
used to be popular in the school, but the following may 
serve for a sample : — 

Question, What is the chief end of man ? » 

Answer. Tak aff the pot an' pit on the pan. 

QuestioTu What is Repentance unto life ! 
Answer, Tak up the beettle an' fell the wife. 

Queatimi, What is Sanctification ? 

Answer, An auF wife makin dumplins in a basin. 

Question, What is Adoption ? 
Answefi\ An aul' wife hotchin. 

Question, What is prayer % 
Answer. An aul' man wi gray hair. 

I neyer heard who inventit them, but boys and lasses kon't 
them everywhere. 

There were also bits of religious rhymes, but many of 
them were rather coarse for modem tastes, now that prudery 
is considered more necessary than virtue. One of the com- 
monest of them was — 
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"That*g metre, 
Says Paul to Peter ; 
Boast a herrin, an' Til eat her." 

I sappose some of the big boys at the schools would make 
them up for devilment, though I have heard that they were 
mostly mad6 by the Episcopal preachers that were forced 
into Galloway at the time of the Persecution, to try and 
turn the Covenanting religion to ridicu*le, and laugh the 
Presbyterians into Prelacy. 

BAD TO PLEASE. 

lOCTOR McMillan of Whithem used to tell 

that when he iirst set up there, a big drainer 

of the name of Milroy came to him to have 

a teeth pulled. The teeth cam oot wi' the 

first thrawo* the instrument, and instead of seeming grateful 

he looked quite disappointed-like ; and when the bleeding 

had settled a wee he asked the Doctor his chai^. 

' A shilling,* says the Doctor. 

' A shillin ! a shillin for that !' cries Milroy, 'it's a per- 
fect imposition ! Patie Gilchrist the Bluider pu't us three 
or four times roon the hoose by the jaw wi the instruments 
for a saxpence ; an' ye'll chairge a shillin for pu'in *t oot 
that easy/ 

MUIRLAND HOSPITALITY. 

I CCENTRIC people were far morti common in 
Galloway in my young days than they are 
now, when naebody seems to live for ony- 
thing but tearin an* rivin frae their neebors, 

an' actin the hypocrite. Deed ! folk's just tumin for a* the 

worF like as mony English. 




Them weretwa biitbers q£ iihiaiiaaK qi MoClure had tlie 
&nu of Airtfield in the muirs of New Luce, and 1d»j wawe 
kind of eccenlaric iduddi^, but awfu kind and hospitable ; 
and if they fell in with a straagar travelUng through the 
MnicB, they alwitys made him oome to the house and have 
at least one good meal befoi:^ they wouM let him take the 
road again. While the stranger was eating, the one brother 
was always imristiiog on him ei^tii^ aiore and more, while the 
other was always houtin him down, and telling him how 
veil the stranger had done that way already, while all the 
time he himseif was |>eif)iiig up the etrang^s plate with 
whaiteFer was- on idietabla 

I mind of one tme I was travdMng that way barefooted, 
with my shoea^md stockings in my hand, as usual in those 
^yn ; and when I eame near the Airtfield farm-house, one 
of the J&icClures came out and spoke to me, and asked me if I 
iiad uny news. I would be about 11 or 12 at that time. I 
said 'No, Ihadnane.' 

* Come &wa in then,' says he, ' nae news is gude news • 
come awa in an* hae your denner ; I*m sure yer fiuther^s 
dochter's richt welcome.' 

I went in, and in a short time the brother came in, and 
brought two cattle-dealers that he had catch't on the road 
somewhere ; and as soon as he af^peared, dinner was set on 
the table, and we all fell^to voraciously. When the first 
rush was over and we had time to take a breath, one of the 
brothers said to one of "the dealers^— . 

' Dash on ! Mr McCutcheon, dash on ! ' meaning him to 
eat away. 

' What ir ye dashin at, Wollie V cries the other, ' the 
man's dashin as well as a man can dash/ and wi that he lifts 
a great lump of beef and puts it on the dealer's. plate. 

' Ye're always invitin Mr McCutcheon to eat,' says the 
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otiher dealer, giving McOutcbeon a wink, ' bat ye neTer ii 
▼ite ma* 

* In fack, I think I've no need/ says Wullie, with a grii 
* for you're doin surprisingly.' 

' Aye surely ! ' added the brother, ' I think be has etteni 
great much,' and then there was such laughing. 

THE FACTOR'S GHOST. 

I ACTORS don't often get to heaven, if popnl* 
opinion on the subject is of any value ; an 
it would almost appear as if the Logan Facto 
had determined to make himself a notabl 
example of the accuracy of the belief, for his ghost was m 
^to wander about the roads between the Auchn^ss, and Bal 
gown and Logan ; and it was reported to appear freqweatlj 
to those who thought he had oppressed them — ^for Fact(s 
are supposed to be always oppressing somebody — ^but peaji 
: were shy about telling their experiences in spirit mattaB 
for fear of the Laird. 

Old Wull Muir told his though, and he said that m 
night he was coming from the Ardwell Smiddy, he fell n 
with the Factor^s ghost nearly at the Logan road<end, and i 
made up to him, and walked first on the yae side o' him am 
then on the ither, and then a step or twa afore him, gesterii 
an' carryin on, an' makin signs, as if it wantit him to speal 
to it ; but Wull wudna utter a word. 

* Aye ! ' says Wull, when he was tellin about it, ' it hecki 
an' it boo't, an' it gaed on, an' caper't abOot like som 
French dancin-maister, tryin tae gar me say something tae'1 
but I had nae notion ; T thocht it micht maybe be the Dei 
tryin tae temp' me, in the shape o' the Factor ; but, think 
I, ye've got the wrang soo by the lug this time, for I'll speal 
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ane ; ye'll no come Paddy ower me that way, auF man ; an' 
wadna gie him a word, but I keepit a gude hand o' the 
)alter I had ower my shouther, tae bram him wi't if he 
OPer't tae lift a finger ; but hooever he had mair sense, an 
y the time we got through the Blaeberry he had sober't 
oon a bit, an' was odious doon-in-the-mooth lookin, an' slid 
ot o' sicht a' thegither when we cam tae The Brig. Im A 
ure it was him ! Ir ye sure this is me ? if it wasna him* it 
ras the Deevil got into his body, that's a' ; but be it what 
t like, he's welcome to mine too, if ever he gets me tae 
;aDg at nicht doon that Blaeberry again, unless I'm on the 
)otside o' a horse's back. Ye dinna believe I saw ocht 1 
verra weel then, dinna ; but if ye hae ony doots o't, gang 
the nicht, an' tak a dauner doon that way yersel.* 

NEW DRESS. 

I LENLUCE Sacrament used to be a great 
gathering, next I daresay to Staneykirk Sa- 
crament, only there wasna the wickedness and 
drinking carried on, or the rioting and fight- 
ing that used to be at it ; there was just a great gathering 
of folk from all parts of the country, to meet their» friends 
aad acquaintances ; something like a fair, only there was an 
awful sicht o* preachin, and there was nae Cheap Johns or 
Shows. 

Ae year a lass they ca't Meg Thoburn came ower for me 
^ gang to Glenluce Sacrament wi her, and of course we were 
weased out as gi'and as possible, and we both had on new 
^lue pelisses, which were all the fashion at that time ; things 
^de of cloth, something like a short riding habit, only open 
down the front, 
^e had to pass Thobum's door, and old Thoburn was a 
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laittLter^ and he was sitting out at the hollon-^tree before the 
dod^r, watehing the folk that went by to the Sacrament. 

Afler ire had passed, somebody eke came up and accosted 
him. 

* What new^ the day, man f ' for like other lamiters, old 
Thobum was reckoned as good as a newspaper. 

< O ! nae news/ says he, ' but there's Maria and Our Meg 
awa by wi theii^ New Balloons on/ 

The people were amused, and told everybody ttbout t^e 
New Balloons, and in a short time ' New Balloons/ became & 
by»-word in that part of the country for any new-&ngled 
kinA>«f gnndem*. 

HOLY NELLY. 

|OLY NELLY belanged about Stranraer, but 
she was brought up in Ireland, and spoke 
very strong Irish, much stronger even than 
they do in Stranraer. I never heard ber 
right name, and I think she wudna get Holy 
Nelly for ony religion there was about her, for she was a 
most awsome swearer — ^ye wud a thocht she was brought up 
in England. 

She was a kind o' g^ngeral buddy, and gaed about wi a 
basket an* sell't things, or exchanged them for eggs, whidi 
she took to Stranraer an' sell't to the shops. 

She was always talking to hersel when she was gaon 
about, an' she used to hae such queer sayins, every yin of 
which was prefaced by an exclamation of ' Holy Nelly ! ' 
— ^whence her name. 

Speaking one day of a friend that was abroad, she said,— 

' Holy Nelly ! owr Frenk's abrodd, and the Lard knoows 

af rie ivvor see him aggin ! Wheer iz he ? — ^Holy Nelly ) 

isn't he away rownd the Tup's-hom, wheer the orrishons 

groows.' 
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Another dav she went into a house on her business, and 
offered to exchange some needles, thimbles, cotton-balls, <kc. , 
for eggs ; and she wouldn't be denied the eggs, till at last 
they told her that they had no hens. She at once bundled 
up her basket then, exclaiming, — 

' Holy Nelly ! no hinns ! thim that have no hinns can 
have no iggs.* 

Another time a farm wife that she had got a good bargain 
out of, said to her, — 

' Why, Nelly ! you'll be makin a fortune.' 
' Holy Nelly ! a fortune ! ' says she, * the divil a bit ov it. 
No ! I'le be off owt of thiss ; I cuddn't stop in this cunthry 
wheer there kent be much made ; Holy Nelly 1 no ! I'le 
lave it, be Jaysis, and go away to Mushie-hunk, wheer 
there's wun pownds a day.' 

GLUTTONY. 

|T would be about 1814, when I was a little 
girl, I was ower at Mrs Hannah's at the 
Muill of Kirkcowan, and stayed for tea. 
Another farmer's wife was there too, and 
to take the shine out of her, Mrs Hannah brought out 
a grand new set of tea-things for the occasion. 

They were rather large cups for the fashion at the time, 
and like all the tea-cups then, they had no handles. 

After we had each drunk a cupful of tea, and I had made 
a good meal, I was asked if I would take a second cup, ^nd 
said ' No.' The other lady was then asked, and said * Yes,* 
and after getting it, she observed that Mrs Hannah took no 
second cup herself, and so she remarked, — 

* Ir ye no gaun tae tak anither cup yersel ? ' 

Mrs Hanuah drew herself up indignantly, and replied, — 

* No ! deed no. Lucky ! yae cup o' thae's aneuch for ony 
common buddy ! they're joost like bowls.' 

25 
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HOW TO GET RICH. 

|OHNNY HOSIER was an old Irishman, and 
he lived in a wee oot-house on the Water of 
Cree, and made a kind of living by working 
as a cobbler, and mending ploughmen's shoon, 
and he had three sons and two daughters, and he made the 
sons grand scholars, and one of them got on to be an official 
in a bank about Glasgow or Greenock, or somewhere. 

One night the bank was robbed and two of the clerks ran 
off to America, but they were catch't and brought back again. 

Young Hosier stood his ground, however, and when the 
trial came on this was greatly in his favour, and he was 
declared innocent ; while the two clerks were found guilty 
and hanged ; but the banks were not so sure of his inno- 
cence, and he couldn't get employment in any of them, and 
so he had to come back home again. 

In a short time after this the cobbler began to put up 
rows of houses in Newton-Stewart, and set up shops of 
various kinds, wholesale and retail ; turned pig-jobber, bacon- 
curer, ship-owner, spirit-dealer, wool-factor, and in short 
everything it was possible to make money at. 

Folk wondered where he got all the money, and there was 
an awsome talk about it, some thinking he had sold the 
* inmiinse estate in Oirlandt ' he used to brag about ; and 
others wondering if he had got his fortune from some defunct 
uncle in India ; till at last a drucken squeef of a fellow of 
the name of Jamie McTaggart attacked him in the public- 
house about it, and Johnny declaimed it was the devil Lad 
helped him to it. 

Half-a-dozen drucken doylochs gathering in, he told them 
that one night he was going up by the Grange of Cree, wonder- 
ing what he was going to make of the son that had come home ; 
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when all of a sudden a gentleman dressed in black, with a 
vest buttoned up to his chin, and no stock or neck-cloth on, 
came up to him and began to talk to him, and drew all his 
troubles out of him, and the end of it was that he sold himself 
to the devil for twenty years for money ; and as soon as the 
bargain was made, the old gentleman carried him through the 
air, and set him down in an old camp, about twelve o'clock at 
night ; and told him to hoke, and he hokit, and found a mint 
of money, and since then he had always had more than he 
knew what to do with. 

Johnny then called in two mutchkins of whiskey, and 
paying for it, told them to help themselves, and went out 
and left them. 

The story about the devil was soon spread thicough the 
town and neighbourhood, and was univeraally accepted as 
satisfactory, and not thought anything out of the common, 
most people wishing they had got a chance like it them- 
selves ; and people were the more confirmed in its truth, as 
Johnny stuck to it on all occasions. 

The minister soon got to know of it, and invited Johnny 
and the wife up to dinger, and folk begood to touch their 
hats to him, and call him * Laird Hosier,' and some used 
even to joke him, and say, — 

* What'll ye do, laird, when the deil comes for ye 1 * and 
he used to reply with a laugh, — 
' ! I'll give him Ebenezer.' 

The daughters soon begood to look for grand men, and 
and dressed most tremendously, till they were the haill talk 
of the country, and the grand lairds and wealthy men just 
as soon begood to look after them, to try if they could catch 
a fortune. One Sunday Jenny Logan saw them coming out 
of the kirk, after they came out wi their gi^andeur, and 
ahe thus expressed her astonishment to her neighbours : — 
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* Lord keep me ! I saw Babby an' Sawrah Hosier at the 
kirk the day ; an' they had on silk gouns, an' I never saw 
the like o* them wi whorls an' tossils.' 

One of the sons turned a great wool-merchant, and used 
to take all the farmers' wool at so much a stone, by the 
seven years ; and if any of them sold a pound to a poor 
buddy for stocking-yarn, and he got to know, he would re- 
fuse to take the rest, and throw it on their hands ; for no 
other wool-merchant would take it then at any price. 

The Hosiers all died in a few years after they got rich, 
going one after another into consumption, and there's neither 
seed, breed, nor generation of tbem left tp carry their name, 
or riches to posterity. 

So majrbe there was some truth in the Devil story after 
all, especially as the minister took so much notice of them 
after it came out. 

TANNIELAGGIE LAIRDS. 

IIRKCOWAN, as I mentioned before, used to 
be full of curious characters, and there used to 
be twa aul' lairds at Tannielaggie that were 
as queer as ony of them. 

They ca't'them Milligan, and they were 
far-oot relations of mine, and I used to be often there when 
I was a bit lassie. They used to tell me that they were 
come of the auld auncient Gallawa chiefs, and that they were 
the descendants of the great Macrea Ap'Molegan, that fought 
for Baliol against Bruce in the thirteenth centiuy. 

Ap'Moligan they said had three sons, the eldest of whom 
was the father of the Galloway Milligans ; the second took 
the name of McBae, and ivas father of all the McRaes 
McCraes, McCraws, and Baes of Galloway ; while the 
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the third took the name of McKath, and from him are de- 
scended the McCreaths, McRaiths, and Mcllwraiths, 

They also said that the family once had great lands at a 
place in upper Nithsdale, still l^nown as Strathmilligan, 
which used formerly to be included in Galloway. I used to 
think they were bragging, and told them they were just like 
the Eerish, that tried to make folk believe they lefb grand 
estates in Ireland, to come over and hoke drains at tenpence 
a day in*. Galloway ; and they were awful hufft when I 
said this. 

Both the auF lairds were terrible gude kind of buddies, 
and desperate kind-hearted ; but they were most awsome 
miserable in some ways ; for they would go all over the 
country wherever they could fall in with a meal of meat, to 
save the eatables at home, and enable them to hoard up 
their money ; and all the time they allowed the servants to 
live on the best, and never grumbled, however much they 
ate, so long as there was naething wastit 

They were brothers, the one tall and the other short, and 
they always wore knee breeches, which were then-still in 
feshion. They went barefooted in the summer time, but not 
barelegged, for they wore hosliem, or stockings with the 
soles of the feet wore off them, or with no soles knitted to 
them j and there was a hole at the end of the foot part, to 
stick the middle toe through and keep them from flapping. 

They had plenty of money, but were awfu sweer to spend 

it, and they had very little furniture in the house, just twa 

or three auF chairs and close-beds, a settle-bed for the lasses, 

and a grand mahogany table ; for they once went to a roup 

I in Newton-Stewart, and whether they had taen some thochts 

of marrying, or what, I couldna tell ; but onyway, they 

; bought a mahogany table, which was awfully thought of, 

I and great care taken o't. 
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I often sta^'ed there for a week or two, and the servant 
lasses and me nsed to have great fun with them, they liad 
such queer old-fashioned sayings, and one of them drawled 
most desperately when he was speaking. 

One day I was there, they had been at Airieyown, which 
was a herd's house then, though it used to be a farm, and 
when they came home, the lass asked them if they wanted 
any breakfast. 

* Na ! i&V was the reply, * we liae been at Ai-reyow-nn, 
an' got our brS-ek-fast : aye ! aye ! the patawtas at Ai- 
teyOw-n*s v5r-ra gude, but they're v6r-ra smS, for they jeuk 
the melL' * , 

The potatoes they had got for breakfast hadn't been well 
beetled, and they thought they were so very small that they 
slipped out from under the beetle when being pounded. 

The lasses about the house used to plague them most 
determinedly, and would get up greatquarrels in their presence 
about which of them they would have for husbands, and 
laid on one another with the spoons about them ; while the 
two lairds would sit looking on, thinking they were in 
earnest, and quite pleksed that the lasses had a fancy for 
them, all the time. 

* I tell ye again,' ane of the lasses would say, * the lang 
yin's the nicest, an' I'll hae him for a man, so I wuU, an' 
the mahogany table.' 

* Ye'U no get him, naither ye wull,' says the other lass, 
* nor the mahogany table aither ; I'll hae them mysel, for I'm 
the best-lookin.* 

* You ! you black lookin cix)wl,' says the first lass, ' ye 
would fley the French, so ^e wud ; but ye may tak him, 
there's naebuddy wants him ; but ye'll no get the mahogany 
table, for I'll tak the short yin, an' I'll get the mahogany 
table wi him, an* I believe he's the nicest yin after a'; now ! ' 



^ Tou red-keaded raughel, ye'll no get him, ma the tftble 
Slither/ cries the other lass, and then they would at one 
mother with the spoons, and oall one another ey^fything ; 
md then one of the lairds would cry out, — 

' Gree ! bairns, gree ! for gudesake gree ! I dinna like tae 
jee ye fechtin that way.' 

There was anither of thae Milligans was laird of Barskaudi 
aear Kirkcowan. 

But wi a' their queer ways, there's few lairds like tiiem 
Qow-a-dayB, an' it's a great {aty. 

CAUSE OF AN ECLIPSE. 

ONG ago Eclipses of the Sun and Moon just 
occurred when they had a mind, and nobody 
used to know anything about them till they 
came, and often knew little about them th^ 
and cared less. Their approach wasn't trum- 
peted forth in the newspapers, as is done now-a-days; and if it 
hsyd, few would have been anything the wiser, for newspapers 
were scarce and dear, and half a dozen farmera used to club up 
and get one among them, which they read first, week about, 
and then passed it along to the nes^t in rotation ; and the 
paper was often nearly a week old before the last one got 
through it. After that it generally was carefully hoarded 
tip for future reference, and it was very seldom that a work- 
ing man ever saw one. 

When we were living at Baraar in Penninghame> there 
was a great Eclipse ci the Sun, and nobody expected it ; 
and I was out with the rest weeding turnips. It was the 
day Queen Caroline died, and would be about the 7th or 8th 
of Apgust 1821. It got so dark that we couldn't see to 
weed, and the folk were most desperately frightened, and 
thought the Day of Joodgment was come, and they were in 
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a terrible way, and were looking about for the Angel wi the 
trumpet on a' sides o' them. 

They talked together a few minutes about it, and resolved 
a' to gang hame and send for the minister to prepare them, 
and accordingly we a' went. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when I got 
hame, and the candles were lighted in the house, and the hens 
were all on the banks the same as if it was night. 

When the sun came oot again it was a sair relief to mony 
a fiEdntin heart, I can tell ye ; for they were sure it was the 
last day, and ower mony thought they were na ready. When 
the word came a few days after, that Queen Caroline had 
died that day, the people were that superstitious that they 
believed that it was on account of her, and the persecution 
she had suffered, that the darkness came on the eartii, to 
show the anger of the Lord at her enemie& 

SODA. 

I ANY of the articles in most common use now, 
were either very scarce or scarcely known at 
all when I was young, and Soda may be 
reckoned as one of them. 

The first place I saw Washing Soda 
(Carbonate of Soda) was in Alick Shaw the Grocer's shop in 
Newton-Stewart. A farmer was in buying something, and 
Shaw was introducing the Soda to his notice as a grand new 
invention that would enable the wives to wash the clothes 
with half the quantity of soap. The farmer said, — 

' ril tak tippence- worth o'fc an' try't,' and he gave him a 
quarter of a pound ; which would be eightpence a pound, just 
the price that soap was then. 

Baking-Soda, (Bi-Carbonate) was used only as a medicine 
when it first came in, and it cost sixpence an ounce, and 
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after a time somebody fbusd out that it i^aa graikd to, put 
into bread {oatcake) to make it frnsh^ and 'i^ve the ov^sh ; 
and it Boon beeame a substitute for butter^ saem,: aod, dripping 
for that piorpose ; for they could make short-bread Kriih it, 
and use very little butter at alL 

In course of time they learned to use it with buttermilk 
for flour sco]^, to make them rise, and latterly it has been 
used with Tartaric Acid for the same purpose. 

When flour seoDS risen with Boda and Buttermilk first 
came in, they were oalled Sedan-Bread by gentedi people^ 
but the name is seldom heavd notw, and they are just 
called Soda-Scons again. 

OATCAKE. 

|A.EBTJDDY pits Saut in Bread (oatcake), 
though they aye pit it in Scons, but I don't 
think there's ony freet in't ; ihey would pit 
nane in 1 think, because salt used to be so 
dear; and they'll likely pit it in Scons 

because it woijd be a great deal cheaper When they came 

into use. -I 

It is not thought lucky to cut Bread into four farls the 

way they do scons, for fear of rexing the Fairies, so it is 

always cut into three: 





A BBAXDBR. SCON. A l^ARL. BRKAI). A OIltDUk. 

Bread is usuidly made in Oalloway by putting a quantity of 
Oatmeal into a large basin-r^usually a wooden <mer^--aboat 
sofficientito make one girdlefiil, uid taking a small piece of 
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ftwine-88Bm or lard, about two ounceB, robbing it up among 
the diy meal. Then sufficient water is put in to make it 
into a thick paste, and it is then wrought up with the hands 
and w^ kneaded together ; alW whidi it Lb put on the 
bakeboard on a little dry meal, whidi is worked up intoittfl 
it gets stiff Plough. It is then rolled out flat with a roUfm 
pin ; cut round of a me to fit the girdle, and then cuttt 
three. 

The girdle is a circular plate of cast iron, with a " bool' 
over it and swivel attached, and is hung by a crook over a 
clear fire ; imd when hot enough, the bread is put on, and 
turned endways and sideways so as to get all cooked alike. 

When one side is well hardenecL but not browned, it is 
taken off, and placed on a '^ toaster " before the fire, and the 
\incooked side is' well toasted, till the thumb-ni^ nuiteB no 
impression on it. 

When one girdleful is cooking, another is got ready, and 
is put on the girdle as fast as the other comes of^ and ao the 
thing goes on till enough is dona 

For common use it is made rather less than a quarter ci 
an inph ^hick, an(jl for fanjqy use or to *' astonish the ignorant 
j^nglisb," it is made about the thickness of a shilling, so 
that it is necessary to eat nearly a farl to get a good mouth- 
ful ; but of course that depends upon the size of the mouth. 

Som<^ people make their bsead with boiling water, and 
thfSk "it ^s^^tter that way ; and a great many use soda in- 
^£^Ml:fi|^Jard ; jnflU ISia^y use the waiter «)one, just as they 
happen to Jttive aliking. If well cooked-— or readily as they 
calj. itrrai^d kep^ dfy^ it keeps quite frpsh and good for a 
couple of months. 

'' In o)d times they used to ready it on a '' Brander," a thing 
the same as a girdle, only made of open bars instead of an 
entire pkte ; made, I suppose, in imitation of the sticks they 
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laid it on, to cook ov^r the embers, haudreds of tlxousauds - 
of years before girdles were invented.. Some few u^e the 
" Branners " yet. 

PROOF POSITIVE. 

INCE upon a time ttero yras w lioy lived in a 
wee tback house, close asi<le the auV ciiStle 
o* The Cascra (Cascrew or fJni-Bcrettcb) iu 
Old-Luce, and they called liim Bail lie ^ ami 
he was an awsome bad leai-ner, jitid the 
schoolmaster used to tell him that it was inipossible lo'Tea^ 
him anything, for he had nae brains to learo witli. 

One day this boy was at hame, and working deevilment ; 
and his mother was baking, and he liftit a handful o' meal 
and begood to lick it ; and his mother chased him, and he 
ran oot and she after him to 'take it frae him ; for she said it 
woidd breed worms in him. 

He said wi a laugh, they wudna hae lang time to breed ; 
and wi that he ran to the auF castle, and cjimhed up on the 
wa', and gimed and laughed at her. 

When he was ver}'' high up on the wa', a stone !i^ w»s 
holding by gave way, and he fell and lighted on a wtoue with 
the back of his head, and was dreadfully hurt. 

When he was being carried home, some of hb brains were 
coming out of his head, and they gathered them up, and put 
them in a drs^m glass, and set them by. 

Several folk came to see him and symiiathise with his 
mother, and she generally brought out the glass ''and showed 
them the contents, saying that " thae was some o' Jamie's 
brains." 

A few days after. I^e was huii), the Dominie c^me tp ^^iee 
him, and he ytfd& very badly, and lying stretched omt on- the 
bed, and the folk just waiting pn hipa — ^^ die^-x-but wheaever 
he noticed the schoolmaster he raised himself up,. and point- 
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ing to the glass said, — ' Maister ! ye said I had na« brains, 
but look in that glass an' ye'U see whether or no, for thae 
cam oot o' me/ And he fell back and died. 

A NEW TEXT. 

I .\TRICK McCUTCHEON was a kind of daft 
man that lived in Kirkcolm, or Kirkcnm as 
the natives call it, and he was an awfb' 
curious kind o' buddy. 

When he would meet any stranger on the 
road, he would take hold of them by the coat, and look up 
in their face, and say — 

* Eh ! man ! d'ye ken what the Deeyil said 1 ' 

* Na, man ! I dinna,' was the usual reply. 

* Weel then ! ' said Peter, * I'd better tell ye : the Deevil 
said — ** Depart from me ye cursed of the Lord," ha! bal 
ha ! ir ye yin o' them 'I ' and Peter would go off laughing. 




POLITENESS REWARDED. 

UICK witted people are found in all stations 
in life, and even the very tinklers ran take 
down a presumptuous dandy as cleverly as 
anybody. 

I mind of hearing of Peggy Marshall, the 
wife of old Billy Marshall the king of the Gipsies' grandson, 
how she was one day going to Stranraer with some tins 
carrying, and she fell in with two dandy young drapers 
walking along the shore towards Innermessan, and their 
young ladies with them. 

One of them of the name of Cunningham, the son of an 
Ayrshire farmer, wishing to show off before the Boarding- 
school misses, made Pe^y a low bow, and said,— 

'Good evening, Mrs Marshall; does your mother know 
you're out.' 
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' O ! aye, sir ! ' was the reply, * an* she gied me tippence, 
sir/ 

* O yes ! I see ; to buy a glass/ (whiskey) s*ays the dandy 
draper. 

* O no, sir,' says Peggy, * it was tae buy a monkey sir ; ir 
ye for sale, sir, if ye please V 

Young Skinnles-and-Whey got very red in the chokes, and 
said bad words ; the lasses laughed at him, and the n^xt 
time he walked out he went alone, and was not so conde- 
scending in noticing low people. 

GOGGLE- IFICATION. 

|EAL politeness sometimes Ikres differently, if 
tihe following story is correct. 

There useti to be a G-auger in the Shire of 
the name of Maxwell or Manson, I forget 
which ; and one day he was in Whithern he got informa- 
tion of a vessel lying in the harboui* at the Isle, which had 
excisealble liquors on board — contraVand of course, and in 
pursuance of his duty he went down to investigate the case. 
The Captain had a gues« what he was, and was uncom- 
monly polite, and inquired his business, and on being told 
what it was, he said he was sorry he had been put to so 
JDuch trouble, coming down there on a false information ; 
he felt sure he would be much fatigued, and invited him 
down into the cabin, to have a glass to refresh him before he 
began bis search. 

As ihe Ganger, like most of his kind, liked a glass, he 
complied, and as they went down, the skipper gave his mate 
the wink to have things put safe a Jbit. He asked the 
Ganger what he would have, and he said — 
*Btandy, hot.' 
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' All right, sir,' says the Skipper, 'just allow me to get it 
ready for you ; I guess it will take good eyes to fiud any- 
thing contraband in my vessel, so I'll ikiix you a good stiff 
one, one dram for each eye, to improve your sight/ 

When it was ready, he took it down and set it before 
the Ganger, and said — 

* Now sir, if you'll permit me, I'll get the hatches off for 
you while you drink off your glass,' and then he went on 
deck. 

The glass was a good stiff one and no mistake, and when 
the Granger drank it off he found two guineas at the bottom 
of the glass, and someway or other, they managed to slip 
into his pocket. 

Whether it was the strength of the brandy, or the weak- 
ness of his eyes that did it ; or whether his information was 
false, was never known ; but certain it is that the Ganger 
found no contraband on board that vessel. Captain Donnan 
landed a wonderful number of runlets of treacle next day, 
which were transported with great care in the night time to 
the houses of the various lairds and ministers in the district ; 
though wh^t they were going in so strong for treacle for 
still remains a mystery. 

SACRED MUSIC. 

IINGING - MASTERS and Precentors all 
through Galloway used to make use of popu- 
lar rhymes for tune-lines, so as not to dese- 
crate the Psalms of David by using them to 
teach children to sing. They are not so mealy-mouthed 
now-a-days. 

I used to know a great lot of these bits of rhymes, but I 
have forgotten the most of them fifty years ago. 

This is one they used to have at the Singin-skules about 
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KirkccTwan, and other places too, I daresay, for I have heard 
it in L«eswalt and Staneykirk — 

'* There was a man that lived in Uz, 
They called him J B, 
And there was one he worshipped — 
His name was G O D." 

'Hiere vtas another way of it that some singin-maisters had — 

" There was a man that lived in Uz, 
His name was JOB, 
And he was perfect and upright. 
And feared G O D." 

Some of them had not so much piety about them as that one, 
and there was often a. great deal of fun got out of them, 
some o£ the scholars making parodies on them, and others 
making droll replies to them. 

The following used to be a common one about Leswalt 
and Kirkcolm — 

** There is a lass comes to oar school. 
She's always dressed in blue ; 
And if ye want to know her name 
They call her Ann Agnew." 

The following was a favourite one in Stoneykirk, but the 
Logan referred to it is in Kirkmaiden, but just on the 
border — 

'* There is a man on Logan lands, 
They call him James McBride ; 
And when he calls upon his dogs, 
His mouth it opens wide." 

He was rather bountifully pro-vided in the mouth way ony- 
way, and so everybody was amused at it. 
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Very often the Singing-masters made the rhj'^mes thenar ■ 
selves ; and still more often they took tljie rhymes they 
heard in one parish and used them in another, particidarly 
when they had no " poetic genius " of their own. 

As Kirkmaiden was said to be the last comer of the world 
that become civilized, the singing-lines lingered longer. there 
than anywhere else, and some of them may even be in use in 
that quarter yet, that is if the lairds tol^*ate tke presence of 
natives there in this age of expatriation. 

Here is one that used to be a favourite among the Fin- 
gauls : — 

** My wife and me do not agree, 
The truth to you Til teU ; 
She W3rfces me for three barley scons, 
And eats them a' h^«eL" 

Another way of it says " She blames me for eatin three bar- 
ley scons, and eats them a' hersel." 

One winter there was one John Milroy from the Grennan 
at the Singing-school, and he made a reply to it that took a 
place as a tune-line. He was just a young lad, and of course 
had no wife, and indeed never married : — 

" My wife and me do not ag^^ee, 
I wonder much at that ; 
There never was a better boy 
Since pussy was a cat." 

There were some McGaws about Dunman, and one of 
them was at the Singing-School, and the other young men 
used to tease them about a «hip called the " Boston,*' that was 
wrecked there, and supplied all the Heehh-end with soap 
for many years gratis. 

There was a tune-line made about it by one Jamieson at 
Low Carghie. — 
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" The Corbies of Dunman are black, 
And very black are they ; 
But Boston soap will wash them white, 
So let us sing away." 

The Jamiesons were said to be greedy and inquisitive, and 
were known as " The Pyets " (or magpies). 

Young McGaw made an answer which was usually sung 
to the next tune after " The Corbies''— 

" It*s true we're black, and very black. 
And unco black are we ; 
I'm feared our eyes will be pyked out 
BytVPyetsofCai^hie." 

I have heard the same rhyme in Kirkcowa% but it wa# 
rather altered, — 

** The night was dark and very dark, * 

Not one stime I could see ; 
I nearly had my eyes pyked out 
By Pyets at Cavghie." 

The was another lad at the same singing-school they called 
John McMaster, from the Clanyard, and he was late of 
coming in one night ; it was the Friday night, when singing- 
schools are open to everybody, and the bam was crowded, 
and he could not gfet to his seat, and had to sit among the 



Some one jeered him about it in a tune-line, and when his 
turn came, he got up and gave one out in reply to it :— 

" Though I am the last, I*m seated best. 
Among the ladies fair : 
Though standers-by do me envy, 
For that I dinna care," 

John went out to Buenos- Ayres, and he fell out with the 
27 
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from Portenoorkrie to Castle Clanyard, was the awfiillestbit 
o* a* wi them. 

There used to be a kind of half-daft buddy thej ca't 
Wullie Gibson, that lived about the Damknowe, and he^was 
awful fleyed for them. 

One night in the gloamin Wullie was gaun ow^ to OhMill' 
yerroch on the Clanyard grun, to see a lass he had taen • 
notion o', and his road was through the Balloch. 

A man they ca't Samuel McColm was lyin ahin a tmff- 
dyke wi his collie, and the dog heard Wullie's fit and snarled 
a bit, but Samuel kept it in. 

Wullie heard the noise, and lookit a' about to see what it 
came from ; and he could see naething, and so he thought it 
was the Fairies ; and suddenly recollecting that he had been 
playing cards the night before, and had them still in his 
pouch, he pulled them out and threw them frae him, and 
then cried, — 

* There noo ! Wullie Gibson ! the deevil canna touch ye 
noo ; the Faines daurna fash ye aither, Wullie Gibson T 

Samuel gave a bit of a gulder, and the minute Wullie 
faeard it he turned and ran, crying out, — 

* Whussle Wullie ! sing Wullie ! dinna be fear't ! the 
deevil canna touch ye Wullie Gibson, ye hae nae cards noo ! 
Whussle Wullie ! sing Wullie ! the deeviFll no grup ye the 
nicht till ye wun tae the Damknowe ! ' 

Samuel roared and laughed, and Wullie hearing him 
cried out — 

* Gracious ! glorious ! Wullie Gibson ! whussle Wullie ! 
sing Wullie ! the Lord's my Shepherd, 1*11 not want — Glide 
guide us ! there it's again ; whussle Wullie ! thix)w stanes 
Wullie ! whussle Wullie Gibson! fley awa the Fairies Wullie, 
for the deevil daui*na fash ye.' What more he said was drown- 
ed by the flutter of his coat tails, as he ran for harae. 
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NO WONDER. 

|ERY few of the stories current in country 
places are of purely local origin, for the same 
tale will be told about some well known 
person in almost every parish in Scotland, 
and vouched for as authentic, and not only 
that, but my sons tell me that they have heard many of the 
commonest Scotch and English anecdotes told as local ad- 
ventures in different countries of Europe, and in India and 
China besides. 

And so with this story I am going to tell you, though I 
first heard it as a genuine Stranraer one. I have since heard 
it related as a fact, respecting a man in Campbelton in 
Argyle, and also about an old beddal in New Galloway, and 
I have even some sort of recollection of having seen it 
printed somewhere. 

However, here is the Shire vei-sion of ifc : — 
Tarn McMichan — they call his family Meeking now — went 
to resurrect a body in some kirkyard about Stranraer hand ; 
and he and his companion had the cunning to put sheets 
over them to pass for ghosts, and frighten away any of the 
friends that might be watching ; for it was the practice then 
for people to watch theii' relatives' graves for about a week 
after they were buried. 

When Tam and Co. got near the grave they wanted, they 
noticed another gang busy stripping the corpp ; and Tam 
was in a swuther whether to make a capture and get a 
reward from the friends, or to fight them for the body. 

At last he decided to try for the body first, as he wasn't 
very sure about the generosity of the friends, and was afraid 
of aukward questions ; so the two of them flitted about among 
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the graves, appearing every now and again from behind & 
headstone, and suddenly disappearing again. 

Thp other set soon noticed them, and seeing them appe«r 
and disappear so mysteriously, took them for real specli& 
and threw down the body and ran. "X* 

Tarn and his companion drew the body out of the ssjk 
and put it in their own, and carried it to a safe place ; whctt 
Tam said he would gang back and gie the rascals a fley. 

Accordingly he went back and got into their sack, and 
the other tied him in, and retired behind a headstone to see 
what would happen. 

The other party, on reflection, strengthened their nerves 
with brandy, and turned back to secure their body ; and 
approaching cautiously, they found it safe in the sack, 
lyi^^g j"st as they left it ; and so they got it on their 
shoulders and carried it off, making some rude remarks by 
the way. 

When they got over the kirk stile, one of them remarked, 

* It's a damned queer body this ; it's quite warm yet.* 
' Warm ! ' says the other, ' it*s no warm : it's het.' 

* Het ' says a voice from the sack, ' if ye were as short a 
time oot o' hell as me, ye wud be het too.' 

As the corpse was that of a well known Writer in Stran- 
raer, the truth of this remark struck them very forcibly, and 
in theii' terror they let the body fall and fled for their lives; 
being apparently afraid of any premature communication 
with their appointed place. 

As soon as tbey were off a bit, Tam took his knife and 
let himself out, and then carried off the lawyer in safety to 
cooler quarters. 
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BABBY VANCE. 

I HEN I was young there was an old buddy 
they ca't Barbara Vance lived down in Glas- 
serton, at a pit they ca't Cmigdow, and she 
was very religious, and she had lost her man. 
When the minister came down to comfort her and condole 
with her after the funeral, she exclaimed — 

* O sir ! but it was a sair trial the loss o' oor Peter ; but 
Trn no frettin noo ; na ! na ! I always turn for comfort an* 
consolation tae that blessed text o* Scripture — " It's an ill 
won blaws naebuddy gude;"-^the Lord's wull, sir, be 
dune.' ^ 

At another time when the minister was visiting Barbara, 
the cat was sitting at the fireside during the interview, 
busily hunting for fleas. Barbara remarked — 

* What an odious torment sir, a flae is tae a cat, let alane 
a Christian j deed sir ! it*s a beast I canna thole ava.* 

* You know, Barbara,' says the minister, showing off his 
knowledge, ' a flea, strictly speaking, is not a beast at all.* 

* Bless me ! sir,' says Babby, * is*t no ! what is't then V 
' An insect, Barbara, an insect,' was the reply. 

* In a sack sir, or oot o' a sack sir,' says Barbara, ' it's a' 
yin tae me ; but yae thing I ken, sir, it can tak a gude 
stannin jump.' 

HOW TO GET ON. 

|EJlXES-like, Dal whim came down on The 
Inch, determined to carry everything before 
him. He was known as Dalwhirn, from the 
farm of that name in Ayrshire, which he 
came from ; and he took a big farm in The Inch, and like 
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many of his industrious and persevering countrymen, he had 
very litUe money to start it with ; for according to his own 
account, he " wasna worth a raw o* preens." 

He needed a new threshing-mill very badly, and so he got 
one, but in order to get it paid off he had to pinch very hard 
for a time, and according to the servants' account he pinched 
them hardest. 

One of them, as usual, made a rhyme about it, which for 
many years was in all the ploughmen's mouths : — 

** Dalwhim ! Dal whim ! 
I think o' ye still, 
Wi yer wee drap thin parritch, 
An* yer new threshin-inilL" 

9 

He didn't like to hear it, nor nane of his countrymen, but 
he stuck to the thin porritch and paid off his paill like a man, 
and before the tack was out he had made a fortune. 

* A3'e ! ' he would say, * ye may croon about the tbin 
parritch as ye like, but I began wi a herrin an' finished wi a 
goose ; but yer Gftllawo farmers begin wi the goose an' finish 
wi the herrin, an' it's afben a headless herrin wantin the tail 
forbye ; I ken wha has the best o't ! puir craiters ! they're 
liker a wheen ha'penny herrins lookin through a bunch o' 
rashes, than ocht I can think o'.' 

GUESSES. 

lOUNG folk used to amuse themselves greatly 
in the winter forenichts wi speerin Guesses 
at ane anither, or Kiddles as the English call 
them ; but then the English have such queer 
names for everything, for they call a Eiddle 
a Sieve, the right name of a Sieve being a Seyl. 

Some of the Guesses were very clever and others just as 
silly, while a few had improper allusions in them, but so 
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arranged that BO young persson would ever suspect them'; 
and girls vould oome over them in perfect innocenee, ^hile 
the married and the very wicked would wink and grin at 
one another ; but even the very worst of them never had 
any of the coarse vulgarity and low obscenity that are said 
to characterise the majority of the Guesses in English coun- 
try districts, but this I only have from hearsay. 
I give a few of the more common : — 

Gtiess. I gaed awa an' I got it ; I sat doou an' I sought 
it ; if I had gotten 't, I wud a thrown't frae me ; but as I 
didna get it, I just broucht it wi me ? 

Answer. A boy wi a prod in his fit. ■ 

Which means, being interpreted, a boy with a thorn in his 
foot That is what I consider a clever one ; the next may 
be called a silly one. 

Gtiees, What gangs, through the wud, an^ through the 
wud, an' never comes tae en' o't ? 
Anstoer. A cry. 

I may give a few of different kinds just to show what they 
were generally like— 

Ckieas, I gaed awa atween twa wuds, an' ca^l hame atween 
twa waters f 
Arawer. A lals&l gaun tae the wal for iiirater. 

Water in those days was always carried in wooden kits, like 
a k^ with a stick nailed across the top of it for a handle. 

Guesg. What gai^«i.wa abnne the grun, an' comes hame 
ablow't? 
Armoer, A man wi a burden o' truffs on his back. 
28 
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111 many parts of the Shtre where there are no mosses, the 
peo^ used to out the top sod or trufP off mossj ground, and 
bum it instead <^ peats ; for Hiere were no ooals. 

. Guess. Chip, chip, cherry, a' the men in Deny, oouldna 
climb chip, d^p, cherry ? 
Answer. Reek, 

That appears to be an Insh one, and the following seein to 
be of English origin. — 

' Guess, Jenny with the white petticoat and the red nose, 
the longer she sits the shorter she grows ? 
Answer, A Candle. 

Guess, Jjong legs, short thighs^ smdl head^ and no eyes 1 
Ansftioer. A pair of tongs. 

The first of these is a very good one, and the other is not 
bad ^ther. Here ai-e a few more Scotch ones. — 

Guess. As I look't ower yon castle wa, I saw the dead 
carryin the leevin awa ? 
Answer, A ShipL ' 

Guess, Eiimmle dummle dusty, canna want the whuskey % 
' Answei^l A Millet 

Guess, What gangs roon.the hoose, an' roon theiioose, an' i 
keeks in every window ? 
Answer, The sun. ' 

Guess. Rumpelty diimpelty sat on the wa, rumpelty dam- 
pelAy goia^gdodfa; a' the men in Wigton oouldna make 

rumpelty dumplety haill again ? 
Answer. AnegQ* ; ' 
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€hwi8. Pink pank, dooa on yon bank, ten aboot fowr. 
Ansvier. K woman milkin a coo. 

Gue89^ As I gaed through yon slithery slap, I met my 
miele Donnan, I cut aff his head, an' drank his bliiid, an' 
left his body stannin 1 ' 

Answer: A man and a bottle of wina 

Guess, P for fig, an' I for igg, ai^' N for Nicklibogie^ . 
An' J for Jock the midden cock, 
An' S for Sanny Sogi© ? / 

Artswer. The word FINIS at the end of a book, whkh 
used to be printed FINJS. 

I think I had better bring my Guesses to a FINIS too. 
Some of them were good, others it was difficult to see the 
resemblance in, but they pleased young folk, and he^p^ 
them to wile away mony a weary hour on a stprmy nicbt. 

TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

I iCHARIAH McColm had a farm ower in Les- 

vWaU, and he was considered mther curkms in 

some ways, and some reckoned he was some 

kind of Atheist, he had sic wild sayings. 
One day he was sowing some guano over his young com 
near the march dyke, and when he got to the end of the rig, 
Crib Kennedy, his neighbour farmer, was looking ower the 
dyke, and he cried ower at him — 

* Man alive ! Zachary, but ye're late o' gettin yer seeds 
in.' 

* Na ! na 1' says Zachary, * nae fear o' that ; my seeds is 
in this lang aneuch ; it's some guano I'm pittin in the day.' 

* Guano !' says Gilbert, * ye're never pittin in that un- 
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natural foreign trash ; it'b aneuch tae bring a joodgme&t on 
ye ; why dinna ye trust in^ Providence for a crap, instead o* 
workin on vri rubbish like that ; an' Gude guide us ! what 
bae ye dune wi the bit bog 1 1 declare its gane ; whatever *11 
yer kye do noo for a bit gerse in the winter 1 man alive I 
what a stink that stuff haes ! I wud never pit it in ; Provi- 
dence '11 sen' ye a crap without that if ye only trust in't' 

* Providence be hang't !' says McColm, *I hae trustit 
ower lang in Providence already, for my ain gude, an' 111 
never trust in 't mair : just look at bor aul' neebour Archie 
Baillie, — ^he trustit in Providence^ he just scartit the taps o* 
the knowes, an' powter't aboot in atween the tftanes, an' put 
in his seed, and than he sat down aa* expecttt Providence to 
sen' him com ; an' so it did in a kind o' way, an* ye see what 
Providence lias broucht him tae ; just three year sin he was 
hypotliecatit for Lis rent, an' noo he's try in tae mak a leevin 
iit the butchln in Stranmer. An' just look at that Ayr- 
sliireman that took Lis farm, an' seo what craps he haes ; Til 
be bound he lias four fitai^ks for every yin that Archie had, 
and he keejw forty kye again ArcLie's dizzen, an' winters a 
Lunner lambs forbye ; I'll bet ye a bawbee iS^^omltSr a 
fortune in't I hae been lookin ower the dyka^ bimj an* 
I^e trusts nane in Providence, he Las mair sensd ^^ pOwters 
nane wi Lis pleugLs, Lc aye gangs in gude ^bivt JGOC^B ; 
tLen Le Las redd up a' tLe Leaps o' stanes an rubbisL, an' 
drain't away a' tLe bogs ; an* Le rams in bane-dust an' guano, 
an' every morsel o' dung Le can get ; and forbye Le looks 
after everytLing Limsel an' trusts Providence wi nocLt ; an' 
I'm followin Lis example; I pleugLed a' my grun nine 
inciies deep last year, and I bougLt guano an' bane-dust an' 
stap't it in, an' tLere nevea* was sic a crap on the grun ; an' 
instead o' a struggle tae make up the rent, an' payin't wi a 
"bill, I gaed wi the notes in my pouch, an' had seventy 
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pounds clear in the Bank after settlin wi everybody. Na ! 
na ! Gilbert, nae mair Providence for me. If ye dinna work 
yer grun, an* never pit ocht in't, Providence '11 see ye far 
aneuch afore it *11 help ye tae bring ocht oot o't.' 
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A RHINNS LOVER. 

(From the Galloway Ga^tte,) 

My brither yestreen — deed ! I oujojht to be glad — 

Took it into his head that I wantit a lad ; 

Sae yin o' his choosin he brocht tae the hoose, 

An' a lang-leg^t sleng did to me introduce. 

** There I lassie,'* says he, *' I hae dune what I can» 

Ye may blame yersei noo if ye want for a man ; 

This *11 just be yer mark." When I looVt he was gane. 

An' the sweetheart an' me were left a* by our lane. 

I gied a bit glower to see what he was like, — 

Pre-serve me ! thinks I, what a queer lookin tyke. 

He had little or nae^^ tae show f orj i olyn. 

But as for a^nose,— W^i think he fmSjpt. 

Micht a served for a spitrtel for fit^rin"ffi brose, 

For I never sa^ such a confoiindlftild nOM. 

I micht a been scared by his eodfisH-l&e eeti. 

For they nrjicht a been Uite, ^ou^h they fcaybe were green, 

Or a mixture o' batth may be nearer ISie i^th ; 

And, gudeness ! thinks I, what a^ awsomift like mouth. 

For ablow an' abune like a pailin, were set' j 

Twa raws o' big teeth, like the posts o' a^ett. 

His lips wudna meet by an inch, itn' the shile 

That spread ower his f aoe as he wantit to fonile. 

An' the wicks o' his mouth rax't aimaist tjfe his lug, 

Gart his countenance look like the face o* a pug. 

I micht a been frichten't by yin or by a'. 

An' feU faintin at yince or ran scraitchin awa, 

But they har'ly were noticed, as ye may suppose, 

For the first thing yin sees o' a lad is lui3 nose. 

An' Oh ! sic a nose — ^twas sae big wi' sae braw, 

That my ain look't aside it like nae nose ava ; 

But mine was but sma, so that his yin, indeed, 

Micht a answer't first-rate for improvin the breed ; 

An I ^ess that was thocht o', — ^thou^h I may be wrang, 

For his legs, like a racer's, were shilpit an* lang, 

While mine — but I maunna say ocht o' my ain. 

For lasses, ye ken, are supposed tae hae nane. 

Weel ! the lad slippit nearer, an* taen wi my charms, 

Tried tae kiss me, while catchin me up in his arms ; 

But in vain, for the nose play't dab-dab on my chin. 

An' I just made tae bite as my brither cam in. 

** Ye've brocht me a sweetheart,*' says I, " ye'U suppose, 

But bless me I ye've left naething here but a nose." 
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THE POET AND HIS FEET. 

•^iMOST every village used to have a kind of 
Poet in it, that made aangs abont anything 
aboon the common that was gaun on at the 
time ; some of thera were very clever at it, 
and others made naething but blethers, and 
they wei-e mostly lazy or half-crackit fellows, that werena 
very fond of work. 

There was one at Port-Logan they ca*t Alick Wilson, a son 
of Wullie Wilson the Tailor's, that could make sangs about 
anything, and like most poets and other gomerals, he was 
aye talking to himsel. 

Ho was horVid shanehly about the legs, and had awsome 
big splay feet that lookit as if he had been made for nae- 
Uiing but trampin flounders, and he was shockingly bothered 
wi them. 

One day he was going from Portlogan to Drummore, and 
when he came to Paddy's Plantin, where the old road and^ 
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the new one join, his feet seemed inclined to take different 
ways, and so he stood up and had a talk to them ; and * 
Gabriel McLnmpha happened to be in the Plantin and 
heard him. 

* Aye ! ' says he, to the left foot, ' ye'll be for gaun the 
new road, na ! ye'U want tae ca* in at Kilumpha.* 

* An' you,' he continued, addressing the other, ' ye'U be 
for takin the auF road by the Dunrum ; but confound ye, 
lil gar ye tak ony road I like, baith o' ye.' 

I have forgotten all his songs but this one verse^ 

** Get up man, says Middleport, cryin the man, 
It*s tiva in the morning and wrack on the san. 
An' he'll feed them wi herrin new oot o' the brine, 
Frae noo until after the Martinmas time." 

Farm servants at that time (about 1835) were awful bitter 
against herrings, for they got to be very cheap after Slavery 
was abolished, and heaps of the farmers bought them tqp Wfeed 
their servants on, and gied them little else but potato6£r«ld 
herrings three times a day, and so they rebelled agafBit 
them — but farm servants are bad to please onyway. 

A WONDERFUL CHILD. 

[^FORE my time there was. a servant lass 
belonging to Wigton, who fell wrang to a 
farmer's son where she had been serving 
and he wouldn't marry her, and so she had 
to go home. 

His mother urged him very hard to take her, but he 
declared he never would, and said he wouldn't believe the 
wean was his, and wouldn't take it when it was bom eMl»r, 
unless his name was written on the forehead o't 

Some time after, she was put-to-bed, and behold ! when 
the howdy came to examine the wean, his name waswfitten 
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ia small print inside the eyes o't, — a " W " in the right eje, 
and " Wood " in the left. 

They sent and told the young farmer, and wanted him to 
take her, and said it was a joodgment come on him, but he 
said he cared na whether or no, he would have neither o' 
them. 

The wonder soon got noised about, and lots of people from 
all parts of the country came to see it, and most of them 
gave something to the wean ; and at last somebody persuad- 
ed the lass to take and show it all up and down the country 
for money. 

She took their advice, and went and exhibited it at a 
shilling for each person, and she travelled with it all over 
Scotland, and made heaps of money by it, so that when the 
child died at six years of age, she was able to come back to 
Wigton with j6400 in her pocket. 

As soon as the young farmer heard that she had come back 
with such a terrible sight of money, he fell desperately in love 
with h^r, and went and made great apologies and excuses, 
and flanched and flattered and made love to her, and told 
oceans of lees to her, the way young men generally do when 
ihey hear the clink of siller ; but the lass's head had been 
Bet the other way on when she came back, for she tr^ted 
him with contempt, and would have nothing to do with him ; 
and the public followed the example, as usual, till the verra 
cadgers would hardly speak to him — ^if there was onybody 
lookin. 

WEDDING CUSTOMS. 

TJSTOMS change very much in fifty years, 
even Wedding customs. 

In my young days it was the custom for 
the bride to present the bridegroom with a 
new linen shirt of her own making — the}' ca't 
29 
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it a sark then — and the bridegroom presented the bride with 
the wedding dress ; there was no particular colour for wed- 
ding dresses, just whatever colour and material they likit> 
and thocht they could afford : and all the women inidtii 
got gloves and ribbons from the party that bid them ; while 
the bride presented the bridegroom's mother, if he had tm^ 
with a new white net mutch, with gum-flowers and ribbons 
on it. 

There were no " pay-weddings " when I first mind ; they 
were brought in, I believe, from Ayrshire— and they were 
considered a great disgrace when they came in first ; but it 
was common enough to lift money for the piper or fiddler, at 
even the most respectable weddings. 

Tliere was no bringing of cakes or scons or whiskey, and 
no wedding presents as they have now, or any of these 
forms of genteel begging, — ^people werena that mean then. 

The minister used always to open the dance with the 
bride, whether gentle or simple, and the brid^room with 
the bridesmaid, if th6re was ane, and if no, he just took up 
somebody else and st.artit the fun with a reel. 

Ministers don't dance at ploughmen's weddings now, or 
at any below a big farmer's ; they might compromise their 
high ])osition if they did, so they wrap themselves up in their 
respectability, and hold themselves aloof from the vulgu: 
sons of toil, in humble imitation of their Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, who, it is well known, sedulously avoided any 
communication with the lower orders, and hated the rabble 
with a holy hatred. 
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A WEDDING BONFIRE. 

UNEAGOrr folk once celebrated a wedding 
in a way notcustowaiy in old times, though I 
see it is now getting to be pretty common 
among the bite of lairds. They had a bonfire. 
The l^ird married the second time, and the 
old woman wasna pleased about it, for she had been horrid 
fond of the gude-dochter that was dead, and sp she was 
awful angry^ and didna like the notion of the new wife 
wearing the auF yin's claes. 

According to the story I heard, she said little till the day 
of the second wedding, when she took all the drawers and 
everything that was in them, and had them carried out to 
the green before the door, and set fire to them with her own 
hand, and burned the whole apotheck, and contrired things 
so, that the bleeze was at t^e highest just as the carriage 
with the new wife drove up to the door. 
I never heard whatna laird it was. 

A WHITE HARE- 

JVERYWHERE in Galloway, hares are com- 
mon enough, but I never saw a white one, 
except one that was at Baraar. It was as 
white as milk, and came out every morning 
about sunrise and i*an about the fields near 
the house. It was not one of the mountain hares that turn 
white in the winter time^ but was just an ordinaiy hai-c, 
only white. 

Once the Earl of Galloway's gamekeeper shot at it and 
missed it, and when he told the Earl, he said he wouldn't 
for a hundred pounds he had killed it, and told him he was 
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never to molest it again. It was still there when we left 
the place. 

RELIEVING THE POOR. 

5 AR and near, Clergymen are popularly supposed 
to be petty tyrante whenever iliey can get 
the chance, and if all accounts are true, Mr 
Dickardson of Penninghame would appear 
not to have been an exception. 
He waa said to have been especially bitter against b^gars, 
and they said he would order the sheriff-officers to seize them 
and carry them off to prison, in accordance with the law — 
and possibly the Goi^l also ; and it was believed that he 
would even have them taken up in the streets of Newton- 
Stewart ; and for fear such men as Black Jock Lamont, 
the Grim Messenger frae Minnigaff, would be too tender- 
hearted, he would stand over them and see them taken away. 
I mind one day he fell in with a good wheen of them at the 
roadside, and the Grim Messenger happening to come up at 
the time, the minister ordered them to mait;h off e^i masse 
with Jock to prison. 

The ungi-ateful wi-etches rebelled against the holy man and 
refused to go, and Jock winking at me, appealed to the min- 
ister to come and assist him to drive them. 

* No ! no !* says the minister, ' I know nothing about 
driving nowt ; drive them yourself.' 

' Deil a bit ! ' says Jock, * they'i-e no nowt, whatever ; but 
let them be what cattle they may, ye*re yin o' the She{ibei<d& 
o' the Lord, an' ye maun just turp-to an' help mc withem.' 

The beggai-s were jibing and gi-inning, and wudna inudge, 
and naithcr wud the minister, and Jock at last -ot an$irv 



and cried, — 



' Mr Dickardson, I ca' on ye tae assist n.c, in the Kiug's 
ame ; Tm maister noo, an* ye bud help me.' 
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The minister said he couldna help him, Jock said he would 
hae to help him whether he could or no ; and at last he told 
him to give him the hire of a cart, atid bide in charge of 
them, and he would gar them ride to Wigton if they wudna 
gang on their feet ; he could soon get a cart if he had the 
money. 

The minister was afraid Jock would pocket the money 
and make the county pay the hire, so he told Jock to stay 
and he would seek a cart hirasel£ 

' Na ! na !' says Jock, < ye maun stay, I'll gang for the 
cart mysel.' 

' I cant,' says the minister. 

* Ye maun,' says Jook, * ye ken ye're bound to both watch 
and pray, so ye can start and pray noo, it'll keep the puir 
craiters sleepin till I wun back/ 

At last John consented to stay, while the minister went 
and brought a horse and cart at his own expense ; and Jock 
took the beggars to Wigton, and got paid for the cart 
there ; his ideas of Ohmtian charity being something like 
those of the minister, only running in a different gutter. 

PRACTICAL ADVICE. 

fLENLXJCE at one time had a droll old doctor 
of the name of Kennedy, and many of his 
sayings have been handed down all over the 
country. 

One time he was appealed to by the Ses- 
sion, when some noisy paupers wanted their allowances in- 
creased, whether a shilling a week wasn't sufficient to feed a 
poor buddy. 

* Weel sii-s,' says the Doctor, * if ye bake a shillings worth 
o* oatmeal, there'll no be much chowin in't ; but if the Ses- 
sion '11 send a whcen o* the puir folk down to me, 111 pu oot 
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a' tlwir te^ an' that 11 may-be mak the shiUin serve 



The Seonon felt affiN>iitedy bat the Doctor continaed — 

' Siis, ni joBt gang ow&r and bring aul' Hbby McDowall 
tae je ; she has lost a' her teeth, an' we'll see what bhe says 
aboot it^' and before they could reply he set off and got her. 

When she came in, the Doctor says — 

' Noe Tibby ! tell the Session boo mony teeth ye hae/ 

* Deed sire !' says Tibby, *I hae nae teeth, but I hw 
verra wilHn gums.' 

< D'ye get off the Session, Tibby T says the Doctor. 

* Lord be thankit^ no,' says Tibby, ' Gude pity themet diz.' 

< What wey, Tibby t' says ane o' the Mdere. 

* Doctor Kennedy 'U sane get a lot o' skeletons cheap, Tm 
thinkin,' says Hbby, ' if ye gaun on hiingerin puir folk tiie 
way ye're doin ; do ye no think some o' ye micht be pair 
vereels yet V 

* I brocht ye in, IXbby,' says the Doctor, ' to tell the Ses- 
8ion if ye think a shillin a week's plenly to support an aoF 
man or woman wi nae teeth, an' pey for peats an' hoose-rent 
for them V 

'Just let the Session try a month o't theirsels,' says 
Tibby, bouncing out of the door, ' an' then they'll ken a' 
about it' 

It has unfortunately not been recorded how far his reverence 
and the elders followed out this almost too practical advice. 



•m^ 



THE BARNCORKRIE FAIRY. 

ELEN McKEE was an aul* widow buddy that 
lived at Keekafar, and she had a sou that 
had a bit grun down at Portencorkrie, and 
be didna help her much. 

However yae day she was very badly <£, 
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and the meal was about done, and the pratas werena fit for 
raising, and she took a poke and gaed awa ower to The Bay to 
see if she could get a pickle meal ftae him ; but Jean MoKel- 
vie, tbe wife, ca*t her a witch, and gart him pit her frae aboot 
the hoose, and wudna gie her a haet, and so she had to gang 
awa ower hame again. 

She took the near cut, by the Bishop's castle, as they ca't 
it ; and as she was tired she gaed to sit down on yin o' the 
stanes to rest hersel, and as she lookit doon she spied a round 
whorlie kind o' a stane wi a hole in't, lying on a mowdy- 
UUock. 

While she was restin she was passing the time pykin the 
mools oot o' the hole, and a' the while she keepit talkin tae 
hersel about hoo ill-aff she was, and about her aba's bad 
behaviour tae her since he bad gotten t^at Eerish wife o* ' 
his ; till a' at yince she heard a curious sound like some* 
baddy whisperin ahint her. 

Sbe startit up and lookit, but could see naebody, and she 
waQ queer fle/t and durstna sit nae langer, so she put the 
ethther-bead in her pouch, and hame as fast as she could 

gang. 

In the gloamin she was eittin readin her book at the 
cniiaie, when the door opened, and a queer wee auF woman 
cam todlin in and said, — 

' Weel ! gudewife ! hoo ir ye gettin on the nicht 1 ' 

* ! gran'ly thank ye,' says Nelly. 

* No that gran'ly aither,' says the buddy, 'an' a toom 
meal-barrel in the hoose.' 

And then she speer't and better speer't till she got a' oot 
o' her. 

At last she rase to leave, and said — 

^ Te fun a wee whorlie-stane the nicht ; weel ! it was me 
put it there for ye, an' joost afore ye gang tae yer bed, ye 
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maun pit a grey worstit thread through't, and lay 't in yer 
meal-barrel, and I'll gang doon tae yer son's an' see what I 
can do for ye/ 

About the same time o' nicht, the same aul' buddy cam 
into Godfrey McKee's an' set hersel doon on a stool at the 
fireside, an' she hadna sat a minute, when in cam the gude- 
wife and notioe't her. 

' What do you want here ? ' says she, ' I want no beggars 
in my house.' 

' Ye're no ower gude tae the puir,' says the queer wee wife, 
' ye'U be better when ye hae less tae gie them.' And she 
lookit at her wi her wee grey een as if she wud look- through 
her. 

The ghdewife got fear't and har'ly ken't what to say, and 
afore she could answer, the wee woman rase, an' jumpit on 
tae the langsettle, and liftit the lid o' th& meal-ark. 

Godfrey cam in just at the time, and he cried at her-^ 

' What the deevil ir ye dooin there ? come dodn oot o* 
that.' 

' I'm gaun tae help yer puir aul* mither tae some o' yer 
meal, as ye wunna do't yersel,' says she, ' an' Til tak care 
she wants for naething ye hae tae gie her.' 

And she keekit into the ark and shut down the lid. She 
then jumpit down and walkit oot. 

Godfi-ey saw it was a fairy, and was queer an' fley.'t> and 
when he tell't his wife that, she was as fley't as him. 

When Aul' Helen got up in the morning, she gaed to the 
meal-barrel to see what had been dune tae the whorley- 
stane, and she fun the barrel fu o' meal, an' the stane lyin 
on the tap o't ; and just as she was done thankin the Lord 
for his kindness till her, in comes her son wi a wee cheese 
and a braxy ham for her, and tell't her he wud set the beast 
up at nicht wi some meal. 
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He was fnghtened wi the hiry vidtia him, ye ken. 

His mither said he didna need to fash, as she had plenty 
noo, Loid be tfaankit ! and she loot him see into the barrel. 

When he gaed hame he fun his meal-ark halt-toom. 

The wee woman cam back at nicht, and tell't Nelly that 
whenever she wantit ocht frae her son's, an* he wudna gie 
her't, she was just to lay the whorly-stane in the place 
where she used to keep the butter, cheese, or whatever she 
wantit, and it wud come frae her son's afore the momin : 
and she did it as long as she lived, whenever the son neg- 
lected her. 

A WANT. 

■■■■T used to be a bye-word in the Shire when any 

^^^B grumbling buddy was complaining — 

^>ij *Ye're just like the Aui* Mill o' Mochrum, 

^▼^ ye hae aye a want' 

*"■" The want of this Mill was a back door, and it 

was so constructed that there was no room for one, for the 

back of it was built against a hard whinstane rock. 

When any inquisitive buddy met ye on the road, and 
began speerin where ye cum frae, or when ye were gann, the 
Aul' Mill o' Mochrum cam in verra handy. 

' Whaur ir ye gann the day na, if it's a fair question 1 ' 

* Ye'U hae heard o' the Aul' Mill o Mochrum 1 ' 
'0 1 aye!' 

* W'y than ! ' This explanation was usually a settler. 

THE NEW TITLE, 

»£fifiSf±|ER£MlAH A'HANNAY was an old doctor 
that lived in Gleuluce, and as far as I mind 
he was a cousin of Doctor Hannah that lived 
in Newton-Stewart ; but however he had a 
brass plate on his door with " Haknah, Sur- 
geon " on it, 

30 
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He had been away at Embro one year, and had kept bis 
eyes open ; and so he brought home some grand newfangled 
notions with him, that very nearly brought on an attack of 
Gentility. 

He had noticed some of the great Doctors in Edinburgh 
with " Accoucheur" on their door ; and so to take the shine 
off his neighbours, he had his bi'ass plate taken off as soon 
as he got home, and when it re-appeared on the door it had 
"Haknah, Surgeon <fe Accoucheur," on.it 

A Muirland farmer, a patient of his, called on hina one i 
day on business, and noticed the addition to his title, only ' 
he thought it was very badly spelled. 

After the eonsultation with the dbctor was over, he re- 
marked, — 

* Doctor ! I aye ken't ye were a Surgeon and a Physician, 
but I never ken't ye were an Auctioneer afore ; whim did 
ye tak oot the leesbence ! * 

An Auctioneer not being considered a very respectable 
occupation in those days, the Doctor was shockingly taken 
down. 

THIRSTY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

j****TRKMAIDEN used to be one of the queerest 
bits in Galloway, at least there used to be 
some of tho queerest of folk in*t, and they 
wei^ awful inquisitive, and wantit to ken 
everything. 

One day a man they ca't Sawney McColm, from Kirk- 
maiden in Glasserton, was coming daunerin up the shore 
between the Kenmure and Drumontrae, when he fell in with 
aul* Alick McColm, that lived at The Doople beside Balgown. 

* It's verra wat-lookin,* says Sawney. 
' D'ye think sae,' says Alick. * 




I 
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* It disna look ower wftel/ was the reply. 

* Maybe no/ says Alick, adding after a pause ' an' whaur 
hae ye come frae, na 1 ' 

* I cam frae Klrkmaiden/ says Sawney. 

*The sorra ye did/ says Alick, opening his eyes with 
wonder, * I never saw ye afore, then ; an* whaur micht ye 
be gaun 1 ' 

* I'm gaun tae Kirkmaiden too/ sa3rs Sawney. 

* An' what ir ye gaun tae do T says Alick, * ye'll be gaun 
tae do something.' 

* ! aye,' was the reply, * that's just it ; I'm gaun tae do 
something ; ye may swear tae that.' 

* I wudna wunner sae,' says Alick, * but what micht they 
cayel' 

* They ca me Sawney McColm,' was the reply, * they'll 
maybe ca' you Sawney McColm an* a*.' 

* Aye ! deed do they,' says Alick, ' ye maun be the deil, 
Idoot.' 

They were now close to the Ardwell Inn, and so Alick 
continued, — 

* Ye wud just be for takin us in an' giein us a dram na ! 
hae ye ony siller V 

* ! aye ! ' says Sawney, * I wnidna wunner but I wuU ; 
but maybe ye wud like tae ken what they, ca't my great- 
gran'-mither's uncle first ; weel 1 I'll tell ye that without 
speerin ; they ca't him Jock.' Sawney afterwards said,— 

* It's a deevil o' an inquisitive country yon ; ye wud think 
they had naething tae do but mind ither folk's business ; 
everybody ye met had tae stop ye an' s})eer a' oot o' ye, an' 
they a' had the verra same questions ; it was " whaur do ye 
come frae ? whaur ir ye gaun 1 what ir ye gaun a do ? " an' 
" what's yer name 1 " whaever I fell in wi, an* than " ir ye 
gaun a gie us a dram ? '' but I got tired o' answerin them sae 
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aften ; so whenever they startit, I, said I wud maybe better 
tell them what they ca't my great^gran».mitheT^s uncle, fi«t 
o' a*, it wud save them a hantle o' ^eerin ; an' than I cam 
awa and left them.' 

THE BEST COW. 

ONG ago it used to be the fashion for lots of 
tolk to sit up on Hogmanay night, to » see the 
AuV year oot, an' the new year in ;' and as 
aoon as twelve o'clock struck, they would go 

out with whiskey and bread-and-cheeae 

among the houses of their neighbours, and treat them m 
their beds, and wish them a happy new-year. 

It's nearly done away with now, except among the labour- 
ing class, and the cotmen, for folk now-a-days grudge the 
horrid expense. 

Folk were very particular about wha they let in first, for 
it was considered Vftry unlucky to let a faircomplexiooed 
buddy be your * first-fit,' espf*cially if they were fair-haii^ 
■Red-headed wasna considered sae bad, for red hair is gen- 
ei-alJy looked on 8s a mere variety of black, and I have 
noticed that red straight hair mostly turns up in blade- 
. haired families. Light red curly hair doesn't though; it is 
a variety by itself. 

Blackaviced folk with black hair are considered verT 
lucky for a first-foot, and so folk aye contrive to let yin o 
them set their foot first ower the doop^step on the Nev- 
Ycar*8 morning. 

It was considered desperate unlucky to give anybody fire 
out of your house on a New- Year's morning, for it was believ- 
ed that all your hick for a twalmonth '11 gang wi't, ;md any- 
body coming at that tim« and asking for a peat-coal to light 
their fire is looked on as a mortal enemv ever after. 
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When folk came to your bed»ide with the whiskey, it was 
counted a great affront to refuse to take it, and so people 
that were much respected, both men and women, were gen- 
erally so drunk before the morning, that tbqr oe ri i h' t l iwia l l 
the New-Year's-day. 

It was considered a grand ploy among the big lads to get 
the minister fu, and send some silly fellow for ^im to ^ng 
and put up a prayer to some old buddy that wbb kn^wn to 
be badly. 

It was also the custom among the farmers to give eveiy 
horse in the stable and every cow in the byre a sheaf of «om 
on the New-Year's morning, for a New-Year's gift I suppose ; 
and they used to tell a story about an Ayrshire farmer down 
in S<Mrbie, tbny ca't Montgomery, that got the name of 
watering the milk ; though I have since heard stbiies tike 
it in several places. 

One New-Year'8 morning he told the cotman as usual, to 
give every one of the beass a sheaf of com, and the cotman 
of course went and did it. 

The gudeman wasna able to rise till after dinner-time, and 
he wasn't out aboon a few minutes when he found a sheaf of 
com stuck into the well. 

He was very angry, and pulled it out, and behold there 
was still another, and he reached down into the bottom of 
the well and pulled it out too. 

He cam iu a great rage into the kitchen where the men 
were carryiug-on ; for even the Ayrshiremen dinna ask their 
servants to work on New-Year's-day, — and quarrelled the 
cotman fearfully for wasting the com for mischief. 

' Didna ye tell me, gudeman,' says the cotman, tae gie 
every yia o* the kye a sheaf ? ' * Yes,' says he, * I did.' 

* Well then ! ' says the cotman, * I thocht the wal was the 
best coo ye had, an' so I gied it twa.' 
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TEMPTATION. 



WW P V WB TNISTERS nre said to be fond of the good 
^^^^^^ things of this life, with a glorious looking 
forward to the better things of the next, 
^^ < but they are ix)pularly supposed to con- 
iftf^lWii cern themselves more about the enjoj- 
ment of the good things of this perishing world, than about I 
the promised glories of that better world which fadeth not 
•way ; and wha can blame them 1 surely the labourer is 
worthy of his hire ; and see what labour they go through to 
save ungrateful sinners ; divn't they read a whole sermon a 
week, and sometimes compose little bits o*t themselves 1 and 
dinna they say the same prayer over, Sunday after Sunday, 
without ever missing a word 1 tae say iiaething o' praying 
for the King and the Queen, and the Prince of Wales, and 
all the other members of the Royal family, jointly and 
severally. 

Besides, they hae nae need to mortify the flesh or sorrow 
for their sins, seeing that they're among the Elect already, 
and that there's a blessed and comforting doctrine o' the Perse- 
verance o* the Saunts, that'll keep them there in spite of 
Fate. 

Hooever I'll say nae mair about them, for they're kittle 
tae meddle wi. 

The Rev. Thomas Young of Kirkmaiden was no exception 
to the rule respecting minister and their meat, and like 
many of his kind, he had a decided partiality for whiskey 
and goose ; a fellow-feeling making them wondi'ous kind, no 
doubt ; spirit drawing to spirit sympathetically, and the 
proverbial v. isdom of the geese attracting towaixls them tbcir 
more sacred compeera. 
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It is related that one Sunday, when the kitk came out, 
the Dundrum man came up to him and said — 

* Miuistor ! the gudeman o' the Dunram bad me speer if 
je wud come ower the morn's afternoon aboot fowr o'clock, 
an' christen the wean for him.' 

The minister made fifty excuses, for he had heard the 
house got a bad name for ment, and finished up by declaring — 

* I cnnna gang the morn on nae account, an' I'm that 
thrang the noo, by the by, I canna tell when I'll wun.* 

Ye see the rainist«rs at that time wei^o na talking imita- 
tion Cockney wi a Gaelic idiom, to try an' pass themselves 
off for English, the way they do noo. 

At last the man said with a sigh of regi'et, — 

* It's a horrid pity, Mr Young, for they hae kill't the best 
goose, an' they hae a sicht o' things provided, an' heaps o' 
whiskey, an' if ye dinna come, the haill-wor *11 be wastit.' 

Whatever might be his thoughts of the next world, Mr 
Young certainly looked sharp after the good things of this, 
and so — 

* The best goose 1 the best goose ! ' cries the holy man, 
* by-the by, could ye no a said that at the first 1 that alters the 
case a' thegither ; I wudna hao't wastit on nae account : 
tell them I'll be there, fowr o'clock tae a minute ; by the by 
be sure ye tell them tae hae't roastit and reekin het.' 

* Verra weel, sir,' says the man, ' I'm sure they'll be un- 
coly obleeg't tao ye.' 

As he went to go home, the minister called him back 
with— 

' I say, man ! is't Blednoch or Islay they hae 1 by-the-by 
just say I like Blednoch best.' 




A MINISTER OF OLD. 

10 oDeaow^^y w««W believe any inan to be 

' »Clergyii«niiiifc«hew«die8aedupm. 

hUck frock oort ; • black wMsb<x)at buttoned 

up to the diin to sans the washing of his 

Jbirts • a pair of trouaere of black doth, or 

of ihatparticukrkindof dark g«y that never looks any 
d^bbier ; a whito tie, and a bUck hat ; but - «y young 
da«s folk had to put up with nunisusis that dressed just as 
thihadamind; and ye would oftener hae taen them for 
some half crackit weaver or a broken-down pactanan thaa 

Onedayaman ftom Edinburgh, that ^as stopping at 
Logan, went down to Kirkmaiden manse to see the ReT. 
Mr Young about the Parish Register. 

He was a great man for antiquities and things, and so 
walkit, and when he got to near Currochtrie, he gaed across 
the field to examine the old fort of Caenichtrie, where 
Uchtred McDowaU the ancestor of the McDowaUs of Logan 
encamped, before attacking his brother Gilbert in his camp 
at Caerghia 

Ye could hardly find the bit noo, for the McDowaUs now- 
allays care Uttie about their ancestors, they would rather 
hae turnips, and so the farmer has hokit up the rampart and 
filled up the ditch and ploughed it ower, till there's little to 
be seen o't but the track of the ditoh on the tap o* the 
knowe. 

When the Embro man had examined the fort, and came 
back on to the road again, he began to think he had missed 
the way, but he could seQ nobody to speer at ; till just as 
he came near the Sclatehouse farm, he ciime upon a crazy- 
looking man hoying along the road barefit, his waistcoat 
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and shirt open, his coat over his shoulder, and his shoon tied 
together by the steekers and slung over on the top of the 
coat, and a stocking stuck in each of them. He was waving 
his hat about over his head, like a mad buddy ; and roaring 
out at the top of his voice something about getting a good 
glass at The Muglach, when the man met. him. 

* It's a verra warm day,' says Mr Young to the stranger. 
The man was rather afraid and replied that it was, and 

then asked if he would tell him where the Manse was. 

Mr Young said it was down by, and asked him what he 
wanted there. 

* I want to see Mr Young,' says he. 

' I'm Mr Young, by-the-by,' says the minister. 

* It's the Rev. Mr Young — the minister — ^that I want,' 
was the reply. 

* O weel ! I'm the minister,' says Mr Young. 

The man glowered till he nearly lost his spectacles, and 
thought Mr Young was some escaped lunatic, and was turn- 
ing what brains he had upside down to devise some means of 
self-preservation. 

Aul' Magherowley had seen the stranger man on the Fort, 
out of the window where he was weaving, and had come 
alang to find out where he cam frae, whaur he was gaun, 
and what he was gaun tae do ; and he happened to come up 
just at this juncture. Mr Young says to him, — 

* Mr Jamieson, just tell this gentleman what they ca' me ; 
by-the-by he'll no believe that I'm the minister.' 

' Deed sir !* says Magherowley, *I may keep my breath 
tae cool my sowens ; I micht as weel try* tae whussel an' 
chow meal.' 

' What way, by-the-by ?' says the minister. 

* Ye canna expec the man tae believe my een,' saj's Magh- 
erowley, * when he disna believe his ain.' 

31 
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* Not beliere my own eyes !* says the man, * it is because 
I do believe my own eyes that I think this is not the Eev. 
Mr Young/ 

* Tak ye yer ain thrawen way o't, then,' says Magherowley, 
' but what gars ye wear glass een if yer ain's tae be trustit 1 
it*s my opinion ye're no verra thorough/ 

* Please to tell me where is the Manse,' says the man. 

* That's it richt afore ye,' was the reply, ' but ye'll maybe 
no believe that aither.' 

The man thought there were two madmen instead of one, 
and off at the double quick, while Mr Young followed him 
along to the Manse, exclaiming — 

* The silly idiot 1 I daresay, by-the-by, he thinks I'm the 
deevil.' 

DEATH. 

NE winter night a wheen neighbours were 
gathered up in aul* Ivie McGlathery's at 
Whithem, and of a' the disconsolate looking 
subjects in the world for folk to talk about> 
what but Death became the subject of dis- 
coursa 

In the course of convei-sation some one mentioned the text 
beginning " Scarcely for a righteous man will one die," and 
one of the old wives declared it was all nonsense, for nae- 
body would be such a fool as to die for another. 

* Aye !* says she, * wha wud ye think mair o' nor yer 
man ? an' if Death was comin the nicht for yin o' ye, I'm 
thinkin the man wud get leave to gang first.' 

* Trowth no !' says Ivie's wife, Marion, *if Death was 
comin this minute, I'm sure I wud rather it wud tak me an' 
let Ivie bide.* 

* I'm sure wud she,' says Ivie. 
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* WTiat's Death like V says Betty Frizzle, ' ye speak as if 
it -was a buddy.* 

* O ! it's like an aul' man wi a muckle scythe in his hand, 
an' nae claes but a cradle blanket thrown about him/ was 
the reply, * I hae seen the picture o't.' 

* Na na ! * says Samuel McQueen, a young student in Di- 
Tinity, 'that's just put in books to please ignorant English- 
men an ither fules ; we hae a likeness o' Death in the College 
at Edinburgh, an* it*s for a* the worl like a muckle black cock 
-wantin the feathers ; ye would think that somebody had 
scauded yin an' pookit it, it's that like.* 

* Ye dinna say sae I* cried all the women in amazement ; 
but Samuel put on an innocent face, and as they knew he 
-was coming out for a minister, there was nae help for't but 
to believe him, and the neighbours went home that night 
firmly believing that Deatiii was for a' the worl' like a 
pookit cock. 

When I vie went to bed that night, Maiion bode behind, 
««id wearied the Lord with prayers, beseeching him, that 
when he sent Death that way, he was to spare Ivie and take 
her — if such was his will, and if no she wud just hae to 
submit. 

Expecting something of this kind, the Student and Pate 
Donnan the young tailor, laid their heads together, and stole 
Marion's muckle blue cock, and ppok't it alive, and set them- 
selves down beside the door about bed-time, and waited 
their chance. 

Very few folk used to bar their doora about that time, 
for thieves were scarce in Galloway then ; and so they 
opened the door a little in the midst of yin o' the prayers 
and let the cock in, just as she was beggin the Lord very 
earnestly to let her be the first to dee, and to spare puir 
Ivie. t 
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She happened to look up, and the dim glimmer of the fire 
showed her the cock slowly hut steadily advancing towards 
her. Horrified at being taken at her word, she jumped up, 
and whished the cock away with her sark-tail, whispering— 

* It's^no me ; it's a' a mistak, that's him in the bed ; gae 
wa ower tae him, he's far aul'er nor me.' 

The cock still came nearer, and her terror increased, and 
she whished more vehemently, still whispering, but more 
forcibly — 

* I tell ye, gae 'wa ; tak aul' Ivie there ; it's time he was 
deed onyway : O ! dinna come near me, it's no me ava ; tak 
aul' Ivie.' 

The cock coming nearer, she cried — 

* O Lord ! spare me ; I didna mean what I said, I was 
just jokin.' 

The cock still approaching, she retreated to the backo' 
the peat neuk, and holding her liands before her fairly 
screamed — 

* O mercy ! mercy ! keep awa frae me ; I'm no wan tin tae 
dee yet ; I'm no prepared, I tell ye ; just gang yer wa's to 
the bed an' tak aul' Ivie, he's a' ready for heaven, an' 
I'm no.' 

Still the cock advanced. 

* O Lord !' she cried * dinna let him come near me: I 
didna mean't, deed ! — I just said it for a joke : good Death ! 
tak aul Ivie, he's dune onyway, he's nae mair use here; let 
him gang, O Lord ! I'm tired o' him.' 

Ivie was awakened by her supplications, and was no doubt 
greatly edified, while the tailor and the student could hold 
in no longer, but throwing open the door they laugh't loud 
and lang, till auld Marion began to doubt there was some 
devilment about it, and took queer looks at the cock or 
Death or whatever she thought it. 
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It was by this time past the turn of the night and some 
innate power moved Death to mount a stool, and i^en flap- 
ping his featherless wings, and stretching out his neck, he 
astonished the terrified woman with a sonorous salute of 
* Cock-a-leer-a-lay/ 

Thmgs didn't move so sleekly in i^t house after ; and 
Marion dui-stn't be seen out on the street for fear of enquir- 
ing friends, anxious about the health and happiness of Death, 
and how he did wantin the wings. 

AN OBEDIENT HUSBAND. 

XJIR Tarn Corkran, as he cskUei himself when 
he had a glass in him, lived in Portpatriek, 
and was a bit of a character. 

If he heard anyone complaining and 
making a great lamentation, he would say in 
a sympathising way — 

* ! deed aye ! it*s a sair trial, but ye hae great raison 
tae be thankfu — ye hae little tae compleen o' compared to 
nie — Puir Tarn Corkran ! I was bom withoot a sark.' 

They call his son Mister Cochrane now, — the Corkrans 
are a' turned into Cochranes lately, and hae taen the €len- 
tility ever since some big farmers o* that name cam frae 
Ayi-shire into Staneykirk ; and Corkran has an Irish 
sonnd about it, not unlike Corcoran, ye ken. 

Wee], Tarn got a line lady English wife, and he was very 
fond of her, and used to carry water for her, and help her 
in the house, and went on like a fule ; but he made ower 
much o' her, and so she got lazy and wudna do a haet, but 
ordered him about like a dog : but she over-did the thing, 
and Tarn begood to notice 't. 
One morning, he was sorting up the house for her before 
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he went out to the fishing, and she was lying in the bed 
looking on, when just as he thought he was finished, the 
wife cried with a voice of authority — 

* Cokhan ! clean my shoes.' 

* O ! yes, my dear ! ' says Tam, and he got out the shoes, 
and the pig and brush they had for whitewashing the hearth, 
and whitewashed ihem all over, outside and in, and set them 
down on the dresser, saying with a smile — 

* I think they'll please ye hinny ! ' 

Maybe ye think there wasna a row, but it was nae use, 
for the upshot was, that Tam managed to get possession of 
the breeches, and kept it. 

THE DEVIL'S OWN. 

iUENTIN McILVIE was an awful wicked 
man, and naebody liked him, and he lived 
about the Mull o' Sinniness on the Bay of 
Luce. 

Like most wicked men, he prospered in 
the world, for the Devil's aye mindfu o' his ain, and when 
he died everybody praised him, up to the skies almost ; and 
he got a grand funeral, and everybody amaist was at it, and 
there was oceans o' whiskey, and they werena scrimpit wi't, 
and so everybody at it was better nor half drunk in his 
honour. 

What a thing a pickle o* siller is ! or even the name o't 
It was a desperate windy day the day of the burial, 
and in those days the coffin was always carried all the dis- 
tance on handspokes, four men at each of the two handspokes, 
and everybody stepped in now and again, and took a turn. 

The road they had to gang was greatly exposed to the 
wind, which every now and then got in beneath the ooflSn and 
nearly lifted it off the spokes, making the corpp at one time 
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feel very light and the next minute very heavy, and then as 
light as a feather again. 

As Quentin had been a famous warlock in his day, this 
variation in the weight of the coffin was very naturally set 
down to the attempts of the devil to carry the body off to some 
more appropriate destination than that intended by the 
bearers, and the supposed presence of the Evil One put them 
into a state of great terror, and they were at their wits' end 
what to do to save their own bodies, as well as the body in 
the coffin, from the grasp of old JehoBophat. 

Murdoch McDowall, being an Elder, started a prayer, but 
the supposed devil didna care a flee for't, but sent a gust of 
wind and nearly carried bearers and body off together. 

Andrew McMonies proposed that they should sing * The 
Lord's my Shepherd,' and Charlie Baillie thought they 
should try * Refuge ' first ; while Andrew McQuoid the Pre- 
centor thought he was the best judge in the absence of the 
minister, and startit to sing the * Aul' Hunner.' 

The two others startit theirs too in opposition, and so 
some of the folk sang the yae tune, and some yin o' the 
ithers, till the Lord would a been fashed to ken which was 
which, and the consequence was that the devil, or the wind, 
or whichever it was, had it all their own way with the 
coffin, the songs of the saints notwithstanding. 

At last Jamie McCracken, who was a bit soberer than 
the lave o' them, gave vent to his feelings by exclaiming— 

^ Och-on ! lads ! what's the use 1 he's sure o' him onywey; 
it*s needless tryin to carry him ony farder ; lay him doon 
and let the deil tak him ; I'm sure he has the best richt tae 
him ; set him doon on the road an' lea' him, and let the 
devil hae him in peace.' 

They took his advice, and laid the coffin on the road and 
left it, carrying off the handspokes"with them, and dispersed 
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for their respeotiTe places of abode ; and Stewart McMurdo 
from GleDluce found the coffin sitting on the road next 
morning, and Qaentin's body still in it, and he got a cart 
and took it away and got it buried ; and the friends were in 
a shocking ra^ about it ; for it was considered an awful 
disgrace in those days for onybody to be taen to the grave 
in a cart. 

NOT A SUBJECT. 

I A B McGILL cam a' the way frae Drochdool 
ae nicht to get Poctor Kennedy to pull a 
teeth for him. The Doctor hadna been long 
set up in Glenluce then, and folk didna ken 
what skill he had, or hadna, and McGill had 
never had a teei^ pulled, and had nae idea it wud hurt him, 
but a' the ither way. B^ when the teeth cam oot and he 
fun the pain he gied a maist awsome yell, and turned round 
and let the Doctor a drive alang the lug, cryin — 

* Hang yer impudence ! is that the wey ye draw teeth ! 
learn o'n some dead man's head, an' no on mine.' 




SALT. 

A.LT used to be very dear in my young days, 
and was nearly all smuggled from the Isle of 
Man or Ireland, and no one was allowed to 
have more than half a hundredweight in 
their possession without an Excise Permit. 
I have just been reading Samuel Robinson's book about 
Wigtonshire, and I think it is a very nice book and rery 
cleverly written, but I think he has written part of it to 
please the English, by casting aspersions on his own country 
folk, the way Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macauley did. 
He declares that the children were all covered with scabs 
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and scurvy, with eating so much salt food, and over-salt beef, 
with no vegetables to purify their blood. 

"Now he's no sae verra much aul'er nor me, an' as far as I 
can gang back Tm sure his account o't is naething but non- 
sense, for as lang as I can mind o', salt was too dear for 
poor people to get much o', and richer folk had more sende 
than to waste it, never putting more salt on i^eir beef than 
just what would make it keep ; and besides, children scarce- 
ly ever tasted beef, or flesh-meat of any kind. 

[people didn't even put salt in their bread, it was so dear, 
being 3s. 6d. a stone, and few working men's families had 
more than that a week coming in all the year round. The 
principal food of all classes was *' Beetled Pratas " and milk, 
three times a day, except in the farm-houses where there 
was usually meat at dinner-time ; but the workovft' cmieh»ii» 
who were the victims of the salt beef, of course 4id n<^ dinn 
there. 

Oatmeal porritch,. which also is blamed for osi^t^r^g ^jhe 
supposed scabs, was never seen except on the Monday morn- 
ings, and sometimes on the Sunday nights for supper ; for 
people then didn't scrape potatoes on the Sunday ; and if 
they hadn't scraped enough on the Saturday to do over the 
Sunday there had to be porritch for the Sunday's supper and 
the Monday's breakfast ; though this didn't often happen. 

I may be wrang, but I don't think potatoes and milk 
three times a day, and one meal of porritch a week, with a 
bit beef at dinner in the harvest time when they were big 
enough to work, was the sort of heating diet, likely to 
cause scabs and scuiTy in young children through eating too 
much salt food, salt beef, and oatmeal. 

Besides all that^ scabbit weans were nae commoner then 
than they are noo, and indeed not haJf so common, in Gal- 
loway at ony rate ; and I doot the grand Scab-and-oatmeal- 
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and-Salt-beef storj is just a pack o' nonsense, made up to 
please the EnglisL 

I wud try none to please them ; I wud rather please my- 
sel, and I suppose there's nae scabbit weans in England. 

May-be-sae ! I hae been in different parts of England, but 
I suppose they would send for a lot o* Scotch weans, every 
time I went out, and set them a' up and doon the road I 
was gaun, to let me see them. 

That would be the most genteel way of accounting for the 
existence of Scabs and Scurvy in different parts of that 
country. 

KIRKCOWAN POETRY. 

|HERE used to be a great many farms in Gal- 
loway of the name of Kenmuir, though the 
iiKJSt of them are swallowed up by big farms 
now. 

There was a farm of this name in Kirk- 
cowan, and the farmer was a queer kind o' buddy, and 
somebody made a sang about him, but I can mind only two 
verses ; it was a parody on " Kenmure's on and awa." 

*•■ Kemnuir's on an' awa, Wullie, 

Kenmuir's on an' awa ; 
Merry Peatrack is jooat at hia back. 
An* Sawney has left Wullie Gaw, Wullie, 

An' Sawney has left Wullie Gaw. 

Kenmuir's a' gane wrang, Wullie, 

Kenmuir's a' gane wrang ; 
The coo 's no in calve, an' Jean Tamson's gai^e hame. 
An* it's a wi Bamaimie man, WuD^e, 

An' it's a' wi Bamaimie man." 

Peatrack was a neighbour farm, and MeiTy Peatrack of 
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course was the fanner, for both farmers and lairds were 
always called by the name of the grun, and scarcely ever by 
their own names, which indeed few people knew. 

Wullie Gaw was a weaver, and Sawney was his appren- 
tice, who had run away. 

Bamaimie was another farm, and the " man " was the 
ploughman, who was a bit of a scamp. 

UNCLE McKITTEFUCK. 

NCLE McKITTERICK was somebody-or- 
other's uncle, and he lived in Gikrlieston, and 
was a bit of a character, and very fond of a 
glass. When he would meet with any of his 
friends and acquaintances from the country 
he would say — 

^ O dear me, man ! but I'm glad tae see ye, I im that ; but 
dear me 1 I'm sorry tae see ye too, for I hae nae siller ; if I 
had a saxpence I wud treat ye, so I wud ; but dear me ! ye 
may-be hae yin yersel.' 

One week a farmer brought down a sack of peas to ship 
to Liverpool, but he was too late for the boat ; so he left 
the peas in Uncle's house till the next boat would sail. In 
the mean time Uncle had found a hole in the sack, and when 
he shook it the peas came out, and they were £ne for the 
brotb^ so that by the next boat, when the farmer came in for 
them, the sack wanted a long way of being full. 

* I doot ye hae been in the sack, Uncle,' says the farmer, 
*ye shuldna a dune that, I wud raither a brooht ye a wheen, 
an' no a brokken the weight' , 

'Dear me! man!' says Uncle, *I never open't it; the 
ntttons maun hae made a hole in't ; an' O dear me ! but 
they're trinklin things, peas, an' they '11 hae been trinkle- 
trinklin a' the time.' 
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Another time he had got some peas of his own, andk 
took them to the mUl to be ground, and said he would wait 

for them. 

The miller told him he could not get them done that day; 
but he might set them down in the comer, and he would try 
and grind them for him in a day or two. 

« Na ! na I' says Uncle, * Til just tak them wi me, till 
it '11 suit ye tae grin' them ; for O dear me ! but they're 
trinklin things peas, Te had experience o' them afore;' and 
he took them with him. 

One very wet day he was sitting in the public, and an 
English drover came in wet to th^ skin, and cried out for a 
bigger fire to dry him, for he was wet through. When he 
had got the fire to his mind he rang the bell, and called for 
a chappin of yill, for he was infernally dry. 

' O dear me, man 1 * says Uncle to him, ' ye canna be 
baith wat an' dry ; dinna drink that, it's no gude for ye, the 
rain an' the yill '11 meet in yer inside an' throw ye into a 
dropsy ; just gie me the jug, an' I'll drink it for ye ; dear 
me ! I wudna like ye tae hurt yersel wi^t.* 

FIRMNESS. 

ERY few women Mkci to be beat in anaiga- 

ment, especmlly when it is with the ram-. 

but I think I never heaixi of one that held 

out as long as they said Flora McCracken 

y did. Truly does the sang say-^ 

" Taking a wife is a serionB joke, 
It's something like buying a pig in a poke." 

Flora had been a mantua-maker, and lived in Wigto^ 
and the'man and her happened to be walking out on a hit 
fit-road that gangs through the meadow near the toWI^ a 
Sunday or two after they were married. 
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The meadow had been verv badly mown, and had great 
scythe marks all over it, and Flora called the man's attention 
to it. 

* Gudeness ! Peter,' says she, ' what a ban' Affj 4wwi wiwie 
o' the clippin o' that meadow/ 

* Nonsense ! Flora,* says he, ' they dinna d%> ^Bmrfene, 
they maw them/ 

^ Dinna tell me/ says she, * they may maw (W mt ^ ^4i Dm , 
but this yin's clippit' 
^ Clippit ! ' says be, ' it's no ol^it I tdl ye, it's rnKWH.' 

* I say it's clippit,' says she. 

* And I say it's mawn,* says be. * 

And at it they went till both of them got angry and lashed 
yin anither wi the tongue, and cast up everything they had 
ever d(me, till at last they got fair wild, and it wasn't long 
till they came to blows. 

Still she wouldn't give in, and be declared he would 
thrash her till she did, but the more be laid on her the more 
viciously she persisted that it was oHppit. 

At last be knocked her down, and thrashed ber till she 
couldn't speak, and she lay on her back on the grass, scarcely 
able to move. 

Thinking he had conquered her, be gied her anither skyte 
alang the face, and said — 

* Wull ye alloo it's mawn noo V 

She couldna speak, but she held up ber fore-finger and the 
middle one, and made them gang in imitation of a pair of 
shears, as much as to say — 

' Na ! it's clippit,' and so she had the last o' the argu- 
ment. 
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A CHEAT-THEtWUDDY. 

I IGTON is said to have at one time had the 
right to hang people for criminal offences, 
and I have heard a kind of a tradition 
ahout the way they lost it. 

The story gaed that there was a shoe- 
maker in Wigton, and he was tried for sheepstealing, and 
was condemned to be hanged, and in the meantime he was 
confined in the Jail. 

However he fell into bad health in the Jail, and so lie got 
a respite till his health would improve sufficiently to enable 
him to enjoy the hanging properly. 

Things not being so strict in those days as they are now, 
he was allowed to go to his own house to live, and a doctor 
was sent to visit him and get him cured, and he called and 
saw him several times, but though the shoemaker was ge<^ 
ting fast worse, his wife always declared he was consider- 
ably better, and would soon be able to go back to the JaiL 

The magistrates heard from somebody that he was turning 
worse every day, and would scarcely live till the usual 
hanging time, and so they got impatient and wanted him 
hanged off hand for fear he would die, and sent the doctor 
again to examine him. 

The wife gave the doctor a good glass, and declared he 
was getting on finely, and she thought that in another day 
or two he would be able to stand the hanging. 

The doctor reported accordingly, but was oi-dered to go 
back the next day and make sure, for the magistrates didna 
ken how to believe him in the face of their other informa- 
tion, and when he went, the ^^n.fe bad the man up in the 
muckle chair with his specs on, and a shoe between bis 
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knees, and the strap over it, and an elson and thread in his 
hands. 

She opened the ben door and told the doctor to look in. 
' See ! he's there at his wark the day,' says she, ' he's quite 
-weel noo ; tell them they can come for him in the momin, 
an' hang him when they like ; deed ! the suner the better, 
an' than it '11 be aff our minds : aye ! he's studyin noo, we'll 
no disturb him,' and she drew-to the door and curtseyed the 
doctor out. 

The magistrates, however, couldna wait till the morning, 
but took two constables, and went for him to take him to 
jail that very night, and they were met in the door by the 
wife, with — 

* Come awa in, sirs, ye can hae him noo when ye like, 
they hae him nearly ready.' 

When they went in they foimd him laid out in his dead- 
clothes, and the old wives just finishing up the perform- 
ance. 

His wife thus contrived to cheat the wuddy o' him, and 
saved the family from the disgrace ; and for allowing such 
a thing to happen, the right of hanging was taken from 
Wigton. 

A LAWYER'S FUNERAL. 

IIMENES, the noted Inquisitor, was reckoned 
a grertt hand for inventing tortures for the 
godly, which was a sad perversion of talent, 
for if he had exercised the same ingenuity m 
deviling punishments for Lawyers, and 
Writers, and Solicitors, and sic like, his mime would have 
been handed down to posterity as a name to be reverenced, 
instead of being as it is, held in utter detestation. 

Wuddies, and hanging, and tortures, and inquisitions, and 
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dfitestatums, naturally bring lawyers into one's head, and so 
ril just tell the account I heard about a Writer's funeral. 

Mr MoQuill was a writer somewhere about Newton-Stew- 
art or Wigton, but however he died in Newton-Stewart. 

They said he was the man that assisted the celebrated 
Laird of Gastlefolly to help Lord Cuddybags to sign the will 
which left the Laird all his estates in Ireland. 

Lord Cuddybags had taken ill on his way from London to 
Ireland, and he was taken to CastlefoUy and died there. 

About the time he died a Writer was sent for, and they 
said Gastlefolly and him set the old Lord up in the bed after 
h0 was dead, and put a worm in his mouth, while some- 
body held the pen in the dead man's hand, and signed the 
wiU wiih an imitation of his signature. At least so it was 
said, as for me I did'na see't, and so I dinna ask ye to he- 
lieye 't. 

The relatives disputed the will and there was a great law 
plea about it, and the Writer was brought forward as a wit- 
ness, and the story was, that he swore that he saw him sit 
up in bed with the pen in his hand, and while there was life 
u^ him, sign the will. 

The Cuddybags folk lost the trial, and CastlefoUy got the 
lands, and there was terrible indignation all through the 
country against hoih CastlefoUy and the Writer, neither of 
whom was much liked at anyrate. 

There was a popular sang made about it, but I mind only 
one verse — 

" The Laird o' Castle-FoUy 
He went unto McQuill, 
And with his hand uplifted 
He swore this was the wilL" • 

In due course of time McQuUl died; and as Writers 
usually make money, a great company assembled to attend 
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the fiineral, and a grand hearse was got, and two black 
horses in it According to the account I heard, the moment 
the coffin was pat into the hearse, the houses got awaome 
restive, and it took the driver all he could do to keep them 
quiet till he was ready to start 

At last the hearse drove off, but they hadna drawn 't 
twenty yards, when the horses reestit in the middle 6' the 
street, and the fire was fleein about amang their feet like 
lichtnin, and they snortit and pranced and made an awfu 
stramash, and couldha be got to draw't an ither inch, so at 
last they were obliged to take them out, and the moment 
they were taken out they became perfectly quiet. Other 
horses were got and yoked in, but they would not draw 
either, and at last they had to be led blindfolded to the 
kirkyard. 

It was also said that for a good while after the burial, 
letters used to be found every morning on the tables oi ihe 
Mends, signed with McQuilFs signature, and dated from 
Hell, and smelling strongly of sulphur, but I never heard 
what was in them. 

At first they were in an awful rage, and offered rewards to 
discover who sent them ; but they soon let it drop, for it 
was said that the letters always disappeared the night after 
they were received, and so they had nothing to show ; and 
there was such a talk about the mysterious letters, and their 
equally mysterious arrival and departure, that the friends 
were soon glad to hold their tongues. 
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MARRYINQ MAD. 

PHugSMIE MoWHINNIE fix)m 
'^ Portrmlliam got a man of the name of 
McDowall, and he was sair marked with 
^ the small-pox, and he wasna verra gude. 
J lookin onyway ; for he had wee blue e«i 
set deep in his head like a swine-pig, and great heavy eye- 
brows bingin ower them, and he had dark I'ed hair that 
stack up on his head like a brush, and he was a queer wee 
bow*leggit buddy, verra nearly an object ; but however he 
was her fancy, or she could get naebody else, I kenna which, 
and she married him, and they were verra comfortable ; and 
a short time afber they were married they flittit ower to 
Kirkinner to be near his work. 

One ni§^t they were at a wedding at Milldriggan^ and a 
drucken fellow they ca't Jock McNi^ set himself up to 
court her, and he was desperately taken down when he found 
out she was married. 

*By the piper that played before Jeremiah,' says he 
^ when he was danein the Lamentations, men maiin be scarce 
about Fortwilliam when ye married yon, or Fm a cuddy.' 
^ Ye've no unlike yin, deed ! ' says Pheemia 

* They wud marry a cripple yonner/ say he, * or a falla wi 
legs like a sutor's glaums,' aJluding to her man's legs. 

' O ! deed wud they,' says she, ' they wud tiJc a man wi 
twa wudden legs directly ; or a wudden head, for that mat- 
ter ; just you gang down an' try them.' 

* I thocht as much,' says he, ^ when ye had tae marry a 
monkey.' 

' O ! we're horrid for monkeys ower yonner,' sbe replied, 
* an' my sister Jean declares she wud tak a 'rang-outang : 
maun T send ower and tell her ye're gaun across 'wi the 
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ring in yer pouch 1 she wud jump at ye like a cock at a 
grozet, ye're sae-iace yin ; I never saw ocht sae naitral.* 

ORIOMN OFTHEEAftUS OF GALLOWAY, 

CA-LOTJS Antiquaries and others have in- 
vented hundred^ of lies to enable them to 
manufacture an account of the origin of the 
Stewarts of Galloway ; but if ^ey had haen 
the sense to tak a dauner doon by to Penniiig- 
hame they might have got a better account ready made to 
their hand. 

^hereused to'be a tradition there and in Minhigaff as 
well, that the first 6f the 'Stewarts was one Fergus McDowall 
King of <Jalloway who became Ijord High Steward to one of 
the kings of Scotland, I thiiik It was Mdcolm they c«i't him, 
but however Fergus had a son that took the name 6f Stewart 
from tiie office he)ftiby'fi|s fa1ltie?,.aiid ft great many years 
after one of his .descendants l^d two soqs, one of whom 
married the daughter of King Robert the Bruce, and became 
the ancestor of the Stewart kings, While the other was the 
first of the Stewarts of ChurlieSi who incourse of time became 
the Earls of €Wlow9.y. 

There isusuadly someifoimfiMdiNi for tbaae told rtriiditions, 
though they are sometimes most desperately twisted, and 
names and dates mixed up in a fearful manner, till one 
hardly kens how much of them to believe, and how much to 
set doon as nonseiuie. 

However, let the Stewarts be oiHginallyM<^Dow«klls or no, 
they hae aye been a^eat de^ thobht o*, an' that's mair than 
can be said o' a hantle o' our lairdfi, for gamq^rreuts^iand ex- 
termination»«rfij»ttiFefi,.4ie«|i t^ fee ithe mmt^mmB o' them 
think o'. 
The €rallowayHfe«nily'lwin3Ver used to^have a bad fashion 
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of no giving leases to their tenants, who were thus left to 
the mercy of the Factor, who might be a good man or miglit 
not ; and so lots of tenants were very poor ; and their rents 
would not be so good as they might have been if there had 
been leases, but I daresay all that '11 be changed now. 

But, however, everybody spoke well of them, and I can 
tell ye there's few lairds well spoken of, behind their backsy 
anywhere ; they are mostly looked on as tyrants, or as the 
country folk call them — " perfect Tories." 

To show ye the good will of the people to the Galloway 
family I'll just give ye a few verses that somebody sent to 
the Newton-Stewart paper when the present Earl was mar- 
ried ; he was Lord Girlies then, and the writer didna put 
his name to it, nor did several others that sent poems to 
the papers on the same occasion. 

They called the poem an 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

(From the Galloway Gazette,) 

** ! why gleams the fire from yon dark rocky mountain ? 

Why shoots the red glare from the heath covered-hill ; 
What lights np in glory each streamlet and fountain. 

And crimsons the waters of lakelet and rill ? 
Huge fire-heaps are burning before and behind me, 

Or lighting the cloud-covered mountains afar, 
Some rise at]imy feet to bewilder and blind me, 

One beacons a far-distant peak like a star. 

Around me all happy, delighted are bounding, 
Each eye lit with pleasure, each face with a smile. 

Each hamlet, each hall with glad music resoun4ing. 
Each house decked with fiower- wreaths and laurels the while 

Then why, tell me why, all this gladness and pleasure, 

' Those emblems of joy over the country beside ? 

< This day adds another bright gem to our treasure, 
This day gives our noble young Garlies a bride.' 
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It is not from fear sach respect has been paid him, 

It is not from homage to rank or to pelf ^ 
Each heart tmrequested wotdd honour or aid him, 

For noble young OarHes is loved for himsell 
Beloved by the wretched— true-hearted and kindly, 

They load him with blessings when passing their door ; 
Each yeoman admiring would follow him blindly. 

Would fight as they fought for his fathers of yore. 

That loved one who stood by his side at tl^e altar, 

O ! long may her beauties and graces endure ; 
May her love-dreams extend as her virtues exalt her, 

And may she, like Garlies, be kind to the poor. 
May Care, in dismay, settle far from their dwelling. 

And happiness reign to the close of iiheir day. 
And O ! may some gorbs, in like graces excelling. 

Be left to do honour to brave Galloway." 
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ope Tp KJBKMAJPEN. 

■Kirkmoidmi ! sweetest fealm beyond the skies ! 

Kinkmaiden! loveliest bosom of the earth ! 
For. ever bound >by evanesceirt ties, 

And blended.o'er jny he9<veiUy m^iae's birth. 
My heai:t's ^(flie yjmo^ «e^ thy iizare sh^uraf. 

Their 4^Jl ^ffiiig^;^e ligh^^^e ;l|^d -9^ 
While ^^)ipijis jcj^^;(KM»doft^(tihj»pBi9Pl^l#<J^«»^^ 

And wMV«57 'Wiwi^eTii^.^sp^pal^^ jfco ,th«4^. 

Dark-visaged cherubs rise on sparkling sails^ 

And soar .beneath ^e shadows of thy deeji, 
While roseate planets span thy fairy gales, 

And rouse thy cradledisymphonies to sleep. 
Thy transient shores, resplendent as the night. 

And sounding with the silence of the sea, 
Eecall the darkening future to my sight, 

And blend my thought, Kirkmaiden dear ! to thee. 

When shadows of thy moon transcendent shine. 

And gild the wandering mountains of the plain. 
My spirit languishes in chains divine, 

And longs to grace thy sylvan moors again. 
The sweltering echoes of thy midnight sun, 

Be^im with sparkling gems each slumbering tree. 
While light's dw^k wvols of bHiraiexhausted^ui^ 

To WiS9^ioid, ^KixiEa^aid^^dear ! to thee. 

When love's dark radiaiyje echoes o'er the sky. 

To skim the slumbering portals of the deep. 
And dives around the spacious orbs on high, 

My murmuring hopes in silent dalliance sweep ; 
My heart abjures the everlasting throng, 

And ambient joys my wandering bosom flee. 
While sacred raptures mould my soul to song. 

And all my muse, Kirkmaiden is of thee. 
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GAELIC. 

LTHOTJGH in old times GaeHc nsed to be tiie 
cominon language of Galloway, very few folk 
now-firdays have any idea that it wa» ever 
.spoken there, and still fiffwej WouM ever giies» 
that !iny remnants of it now e^t 
I have heard my man say tha* when he was a boy tkeF& 
were still a few old women in the Glenkens that couU 
speak a fe^ words of it ; and that in his father's time there 
were plenty of old folk among the bills tha^i used it for talk- 
ing among themselves. There is not a vestige of it to be 
found there now, though the people are nearly all descended 
from the aborigines ; and Grange to say the only ia:aces*of it> 
now left, as far as I can find out, are to be found anongr' a 
people of Teutonic origin, — the Fingauls or Heehhenders of 
Kirkmaiden ; though when I was young there were some 
Gkelic words used in the Machars too, but I didn't know 
they were Gaelic then. 
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The Fingauls have only a very few words of it left that I 
have heard, and they don't know that there is any Gaelic 
about them. Ton see, with living so long in the Highlands 
I understand a little myself, but I don't know how to spell it; 
I can only put it down solnething like what it's pronounced. 

The first I noticed in Kirkmaiden was a woman asking 
her wean if it wanted a d^yoch, and then she told her little 
lass to give the wean some water. In doing so the lass told 
the wean to ' tak a due* that is a diink. 

Then I saw a woman milking a cow, and it wouldn't be 
quiet, and she clapped it on the side, and said ' turrish I 
turrish I * meaning her to stand still. 

Then I heard the same word again, one night, when a lad 
and a lass were standing at a ligget together, and he wanted 
to put his arm round her waist, and she shied off and 
wouldn't let him. 

An old man was passing through the gate, and he says 
to him — 

* Tarn ! wuU the cdUen no tivmsh ? * meaning will the 
young girl not stand still. 

The next I heard was a servant lass that was feeding some 
swine, and she cried ' doorve ! doorie I ' at them, meaning 
pig ! pig ! 

Another d^y I heard one man telling another that he was 
'^un tae hae a day at the scatyins,^ that is, the herrings; 
and not long after I heard a farmer lamenting because his 
com was choked with braahnoch, meaning guU^ or wild 
mustard as the English call it. In the Stewartry they cal^ 
it Wul^Kail 

A few days after I went into a house to ask the road, and 
there was a lot Of bits of sti^ws and rubbish on the floor, that 
had been blown in by the wind, and the wife began to scold 
the daughter for letting it be there : — 
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* You gude-for-naetbing doyhchy says she, * could ye no 
hae.soopit that trooshloch oot afore this time o* day 1 ' 

There was a lad about the house they called Pate McColm, 
and he had been away about Falkirk about some beasts, with 
some other lads ; and he was telling his adventures when he 
came back. 

* An' what d'ye think 1 * says he, ^ they ca't us a' caUena ; 
it was callen this, an* callen that, every word : / daresay 
they thocht we were lasses V He evidently knew no meaning 
for caXlens but lasses, and didn't know that caUan, or some- 
times caUant, is a common word in most parts of Scotland 
for Boy, 

I once asked a woman if a wean she was caiTying was her 
own, and she said — 

* No, the wean's my 0,'— meaning that it was her grand- 
son. I used to hear this word often when I was young, 
used in the Machai*s for grandson^ and also gutcher for a 
grandfather. 

In the Rhinns is the only place I ever heard the W pro- 
nounced in the original way, as a double U, and for wreck, 
wraith, wrapper, wrath, <fec., they say oorack, ooraith, oorap- 
per, oorath, and so on. 

They also talk about fish they call craigochst hloeJmis^ and 
glassinSy which are all Gaelic names. They were talking 
that way still when I was there last. 

THE WRANG SOO BY THE LUG. 

S^ARJSTEY MILES was an Irishman that used to 
work to Mr McKean (pronounced Mac Yan) 
the farmer at the Craichlaw, and he was a 
curious kind of a craiter, and was noted for 
^^^-^ his cleverness in wriggling out of a difficulty. 
He was sometimes beat however. 

34 
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I mind one day I was coming home from the Craighlaw, ' 
and I met Captain Hamilton on horseback at the gate, and 
I opened it for him. I was a little lass then, and the Ca^ , 
tain was just on his way home from the shooting. He asked 
me how my father and the family were getting on, and how 
things were looking about the castle, and so on, and I an- 
swered him as well as I could ; and just as he went off Bar- 
ney came up, also from the castle, and seeing the Captain 
dressed in a moleskin coat with large pockets, and riding a 
fine horse, Barney took him for a groom, and went right in 
before him, and made him draw up, till he would get some 
news out of him. 

* Sure,' says Barney, * you '11 be come to announce the ar- 
rival of yur masther V 

*■ Yes ! ' says the Captain. 

' Whin will he be here V says Barney. 

* He'll be here by-and-by,' says the Captain. 

* I suppose,' says Barney, * he'll be here soon enough — ^the 
divil a-much he's worth, I suppose.' 

The Captain gave a laugh and rode on ; and when Bamej 
made up on me, I asked him what he had been saying, and 
he told me. 

* Barney,' quo I, ' that's Captain Hamilton his sel,* and 
Barney was dumbfoundered. 

Next day the Captain came about among the workers, to 
see the improvements that were in progress, and Barney on 
his approach fell down on his knees and begged his pardon, 
saying that he didn't know who he was when he spoke to 
him' last night, or he wouldn't have said what he did. 

* S'ever mind, Barney,' says the Captain, * I like to know 
what the people think of me ; there's half-a-crown to drink 
my health, and ye'll may-be give me a better character the 
next time I come back.' 
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A FROLICSOME LAIRD. 

gAPTAIN HAMILTON was a horrid favourite 
^bout Kirkcowan when he was young, and 
everybody thought a queer heap o' him, 
though he used to keep the whole place in a 
perfect ferment with his devilment, and the 
curious ploys he was always getting up. 

There was yin o' his ploys that he didna like to hear tell 
0*, for he rather got the worst of the fun that time. I think 
it was after he returned from the Battle of Waterloo, at 
which time he would be about eighteen years of age and he 
was lodging with Mr Stewart the minister. 

He and young McConnel, son of the Sheriff of Wigton, 
entered themselves as scholars at a night-school, kept by Aul' 
Dominie Dunner-dowp as they used to call him, but I think 
it was as much for the purpose of canning on devil- 
ment as for what they intended to learn. 

Une of their chief tricks at the school was throwing peas 
down the lasses' necks to plague them, and they used, to re- 
venge themselves by crying * Buck-teeth Charlie * at him ; 
for he had two large buck-teeth which kept up his upper lip, 
any allusion to them enraged him, and h& used to chase them 
and thrash them when they cried it at him. 

The Dominie lived across the Water of Blednoch on 
the Penninghame side, and had to cross the water by the 
steps, going and coming. 

One day the Captain determined there should be no school 
the next night, and to manage this he abstracted a sheet 
from the manse, and waited till the Dominie left the sphool 
to go home. 

He contrived to get down the road before him, and waited 
among some bushes at the roadside till he passed, when he 
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took out the sheet and coyered himself over with it, holdiD|^e 
comer high up over his head to give him a gigantic appear- 
ance, which was not difficult to do, seeing that he was six 
feet thi'ee inches high to begin with. 

Taking off his shoes, he silently walked up alongside the 
Dominie on his stocking soles, and marched away along with 
him, keeping step for step with him, close to his side, with- 
out ever saying a word. 

The Dominie, hearing no footsteps^ apd seeing this white 
figure, nearly nine feet high, marching alongside him in the 
darkness, was terribly frightened, and the cold sweat was 
running down his face, and he was ready to drop ; but he 
could do nothing but walk on, for it stopped when he 
stopped, went fast when he went fast, and slowly when he 
slackened his pace. 

He was also aware that the greatest danger in an enconn- 
ter with a ghost is in turning back, so he pushed on till he 
got to the steps, consoling himself with the reflection that if 
he could only get across them he would be safe, for he knew 
that no ghost could cross a water. 

The Captain thought so too, so when the Schoolmaster 
took the steps, he took the water alongside of him, and to 
keep up the delusion he stopped when they came to the mid- 
dle of the stream, and if he had been contented to finish up 
then, there would have been a first-rate instance of an 
authentic ghost ; but as luck would have it, the Dominie 
made a stagger, and was like to fall, and the Captain was 
tempted to give him a shove to tnake it certsdn, which be 
did, and soused the Schoolmaster completely, and then turned 
to go away. 

While the Dominie was sprawling on all fours at the bottom 
of the river, it came into his head that no ghost but a flesh 
and blood one could have pushed him in ; and having no 
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fear of fl^h and blood, )da CQur^^ rptux'nQ^r.j^cl, gabbing 
up two stones from the bottom of t}ie si^ci^f^y,,ai|4 .holfU^g 
them in his hands, he turned to t)ie ghofst ^^d ^.tf^^^ it 
most viciously, and in a very few piin^l^ l^e ^nqnered the 
hero of Waterloo, who roared for mercy^ but got ponp ; for 
the Dominie laid on him till lie ^^ that i^i^ ,^e ^ttl4 ]fff 
on no longer. 

At last the ghost thinking tji^^t it w^goii^^ |;^ bekiUod, was 
obliged to cry out that he i^as William Charles iQamilton, 
and to beg him to stop, which he eventually did, ^j^t^mqijIfJKill 
he had properly punished hjin. 

The very name of a ghost waa enqi^gh to. cowe t^^ Q^pt(4n 
for many a year after. 

THE GROPgR'§ .SIQN. 

)WN in Glenluce there was an old body of 
the name of Jacob MoGill that kept a shop, 
and he was an awiu crabbit buddy, and the 
young lads used to torment him horridly to 
get him to run after them, and to hear the 
queer and outrageous language he used to throw at them 
when he was angiy. 

He was popularly known as Merchant McOill, and in his 
young days he had lived a great many years in 

" The County of Donegal, 
Where there's no Sunday ffe all," 

and so his talk had a terrible heap of Irish expressions in it, 
and he had an unco gait of swearing by ' the Holy Moses an' 
the Twal' Apostles,' which was the part the boys liked best 
to hear him coming out with. 

One afternoon some of them sent a kind of half-dafb li^l 
they ca't Andrew Tait into the shop on an errand, — 
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* If you please,' says Andrew, with a serious face, ^ I want 
twa yairds o' butter, an' a pun o* corduroy.' 

Jacob elevated his cudgel and flew at Andrew, crying — 

* By the Holy Moses if I git a howlt ov you, He give you 
a dunt on the brain with the Mother of the Sloe, that '11 
lave a trough for the poolies to dhrink owt ov,' and he seized 
Andrew and gave him a shaking. 

Andrew looked up innocently in his face, and said — 

*If ye please, ye hae forgotten tae mention the Twal 
Apostles/ 

Jacob was gaun tae come out wi something terrible, but 
he noticed the boy was silly, so he took him back into the 
shop and gave him a handfu o' sweeties, and sent him hame 
wi them. 

During the winter some of the lads for devilment made a 
sign and painted it, and nailed it up above Jacob's door on 
the Saturday night, and it was staring everybody in the face 
when they were gaun tae the kirk the next morning. The 
words on it were — 



ABRAHAM & JACOB McGILL, 

DEALER IN 

Black-soap and Testaments, Gum- 

flowers amd Sharpmg-stones, 
Holy Moses arid Herrings, Am'en. 



A great crowd of folk gathered about the door criticising 
the new sign, and they made such an ado, that it brought 
Jacob out to see what was the matter. Jacob read it care- 
fully over and said — 
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' Awbraham and Jawcob McGill ! Holy Moses and Her- 
rings ! they moight as will have put on the Twilve Aposstles 
too, and made it complate : but it will do very will as it iz; 
sui-ely I'm for ivvor obloiged to them,' and retired. 

He just let the sign alone, and it was there for many 
years after. 

AN AYRSHIRE CONSCIENCE. 

|PPIE HALSTOJS, a Booer's wife, from about 
Auchneel hand, went one day into McQuhae 
the Draper's shop in Stranraer, and a^ked for 
a pennyworth of nittiii. Nittin is Galloway 
for Tape : perhaps ' knitting * originally. He 
gave her two yards, bufshe threw it disdainfully back on 
the counter saying, — 

^ Is that a' ye gie for a penny] I wud a got ever sae 
muckle mair in Girvan.* 

^ Help yersel, mistress,' says McQuhae, 'just tak what yer 
conscience tells ye 's a fair pennyworth,' and he tossed down 
a roll of nittin to her. 

Weel, she ix)w't, an' row't, an' better row't, an' turned the 
nittin ower her thumb and her elbow, till the draper thought 
she was never gaun to stop, but at last she held it out, and 
told him to clip it off there. 

* Just let me wrap it up for you,' says he, and he took it 
from her and measured it, and then returned it saying, * I 
always knew that a Kyloe conscience would rax a bit, but 
I'll be hang't if I thocht it wud a rax't seven an' twunty 
yards.' 
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A LITTLE DISPUTE. 

aOLK have an idea that the wives always wear 
the breeks, but it's no the case, for the men ' 
are as often masters as the women, though I 
daresaj there's whiles a bit of a fight about it. 
In England I daresay few women wear ihe 
breeks, for the wives there always speak of their men as * my 
master/ and they appear to me to wear black eyes oftener 
than the man's breeches, but that 's maybe on account of a 
struggle to get them. 

In Scotland again the man and the wife apptsMmitoab^ olr 
pretty equal terms, as the wife there usually speak»t>f''h6r 
Iwaband aa * my man/ or as * oor John,' or whatever they 
nmy call: him* • Bat that's no what was gaun a tell ye about 
about. 

They iwdd Stewart Mc What down in Kirkinner village, had 
some serious encounters wi the wife, when they were first 
maeried, afore they could get it settled wha was to rule the 
roftftt ; aad the wife very nearly managed to get the best o't ; 
but after, they had cangled on for mair nor a week, and the 
man waa just thinkin o* gien in, they had another 
desjperate tuilzie ower the head o't. Just as they were in 
the middle o't, an Irishman was coming by, and he knocked 
at the door, for he was looking for work ; and Stewart came 
and opened it^ 

' Is the Masther in V says Paddy. 

* Deed !' says Stewart, ' I could har'ly tell ye ; there's a 
kind o' dispute on about it the noo, whether it's the wife or 
me j but if ye wait a bit, I'll try an' get it settled.' 

'Why don't you thrash it owt ov her, Masther?' says 
Paddy. 

* Weel ! ' says Stewart., ' 1 never thocht o' that ; however 
I'll gang in an' see, an' tell ye in a minute or twa.* 
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He accordingly went in and thrashed the wife completely, 
and came out in a few minutes with a smile on his face, 
saying — 

* It's me et's maister noo ! come yer wa's in an' rest ye.* 

GAME. 

?AMJfl.PRESERVINa wasn't in such vog^e 
long ago as it seems to be now, and anybody 
that had a bit grun could catch a hare or twa 
whenever they likit, and the laird would 
never think of trying to hinder them ; indeed 
they seldom interfered with anybody either grinning or 
shooting them, as long as they just used them at hame and 
didna sell them. 

But now-a-days, they tell me, if a poor man looks ower a 
dyke, some game-watcher is sure to pull him up for poach- 
ing, and as the Justices of the Peace are often accusers and 
judges combined, and gamekeepers are usually selected on 
account of their powers of swearing in evidence, it is an uur 
common thing for a man once accused to get off with less 
than three months, particularly if the gamekeeper is in want 
of a Poacher to divert suspicion from himself. 

I see by the papera that the very farmers now, for neg- 
lecting or refusing to furnish the gamekeepers with cheese 
and butter when they want them, are often pulled up for 
trespassing on their own grun — what they call the Conserv- 
ative Re-action I believe. Indeed the bits of lairds seem to 
me to be getting more and more tyrannical wi their game 
laws every year, and the yins that call theirsels Liberals ap- 
pear to be the greatest tyrants of the lot. 

I have heard it said that it was Lord Dash that set the 
other lairds in the Shire the example. I forget which Lord 
it was, but though he was a very good landlord he was a 

35 
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terrible man for game, and brought pheasant's eggs frae Eng- 
land, and had them clockit, and in a few years all the farms 
near his house were completely overrun /wi them, and 
the farmers were savage, but durstna complain, for fear of 
losing their farms ; for ye ken it's a fearfu difficult thing for 
a farmer that has lost his grun in ony way, to get into 
anither yih. He might as weel try to wile the fit aff a craw 
or flatter the lugs fi'ae a cuddy ; but if he has last it on ac- 
count of some game business, he may gang tae New Zealand 
when he likes, for he may as weel try tae flee the mune 
on a grunstahe, as tae get another farm in this country. He 
had far better vote again the laird's orders at an Election. 
If he had great interest wi the Factor he might in time be 
forgiven for that ; but if he set his fit by accident on a pair- 
traik's nest, and it got tae be ken't, he would instantly 
become * accursed for ever/ 

They used to tell that Lord Dash was one day talking to 
one of the farmers on his estate, when three or four pheasants 
lighted on a stook and begood to feed on't, and the farmer 
took the lord's gun out of his hand, and knocked two of 
ihem over. 

The nobleman was furious, but waiting for a chance at the 
farmer, he bit his lip and kept his temper. At last he said — 

f Now Mr Morrison, when you've done so well, lift them 
and take them home with you.' 

But the farmer was too wide awake for that, and re- 
plied — 

' Na ! na ! my lord ! I'll leave that for your lordship to 
do ; I do verra weel when I feed them an' kill them for ya' 

If the farmer had lifted them, his lordship might have had 
him taken up, and punished for poaching, and he didna care 
to put himself in his power. 

However in course of time the Tack ran out, and they tell 
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me there's nae Morrisons in that part o' the country .noo, 
nor haesna been for mony a lang year. 

THE HELL-FIRE CLUB. 




•^,••••1^ VELL-FIRE CLUB was the name given by 
j ; themselves, to an Association of young 
lairds, ministers, and others, in Galloway ; 
but it was afore my time, though I mind 
of the death of some of them, but* they 
were old men then. 

They used to meet once a month, and gaed on honidly, 
and one of their principal performances was to make a fire 
in the middle of the floor, with Sermon-Books, Psalm-Books, 
and Bibles, and then they would strip theirsels naked, and 
jump back an' forrit through the heart o't, to try who could 
stand long^t in it. 

They called this ' preparing for Hell-fire," and the one 
that could stand it the shortest time had to treat the 
rest of them to drink. ' 

They used to bring dogs and cats into the room and go 
throiigh the ceremony of Baptism, and christen them and 
give them names ; and they gave the Sacrament to swine-pigs, 
and made great mock-prayers over them. 

They also made a lot of bawdy-sangs, which they sung at 
their meetings to the more common and favourite psalm- 
tunes, and did everything they could imagine to mock at 
religion of every kind. 

Some of their bawdy-sangs are said to be current yet 
among the low charactera in towns, and it was a minister 
that was believed to have made the wickedest of them. 

There, was somejoo'dgment came on them, that made them 
break up the Club, but I canna mind noo what it was ; but 
everybody said that none of them would die in their bed. 
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I used to know the names of the most of the members, 
but I forget a great many of them now ; and at any rate it 
wouldn't be right to give their names to the public, to bring 
disgrace on their innocent descendants. 

The only one of them that died in his bed was C 

I think his family name would be S , and Fm 

no sure if he was laird, or if he only farmed it. 

When C was dying, his son, a ^divinity stu- 
dent from Edinburgh, came to see him, and tried every way 
with prayer and supplication to dispel the curse that was on 
the father, for the father had repented years before. 

The night that he died, a carriage drpve up to the door 
about midnight, and the gudewife rose to go to the door to 
receive the visitor, whoever it was ; but ' the son said she' 
was not qualified to receive that visitor, he would go | 
himself 

As for the servants, they durstna gang frae the fireside, 
for there was something uncanny about the house that night, 
and the thrashing-mill had been gaun it's lane ever since 
dark, and the beasts were nihhering and prancing and mak- 
ing an awsome stramash baith in the stable and the byre, 
while the dogs were a* cowering amang the men's feet in the 
kitchen, and yowling most piteously. 

When the son went down to see who was in the carriage, 
he went alone, and he closed a' the doors ahint him ; and 
what he saw or whjt happened, naebody kens, buthehadna 
beeu gano ten minutes, when there was a fearfu flash o' 
lichtnin just at the window, followed by a clap o' thunner, 
that seemed close to the door, and gart the haill hoose dirl 
and horses, carriage, and everything vanished in an instant 
In a minute or two, the young minister came into the house 
drauk't wi sweat, and in an awfu state, but he wouldn't tell 
them a word o' what he had seen ; and when they turned to : 
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look to the bed where the father was lying, he was stark 
dead. 

In the moniing the tracks of the horses* feet, and the 
wheels, coming up to the door, were quite distinct in the 
snow, but there was no mark of their turning, or anything 
to show how they had gone away. 

The old man's favourite pony broke out of the stable that 
night, and though great efforts were made to recover it, it 
was never heard of more. 

That's the history I heard of that member of the Club, 
but how much o^t's true I dinna ken. 

• I could give the account of the death of some ithers o* 
them, but they lived in the Stewartry. 

SPiNNiNG. 

DON'T mind of seeing anyone spinning on the 
Rock in Gralloway, but I believe it was quite 
common in the south of Kirkmaiden, and 
other out-of-the-way places in the Rhinns, as 
lately as twenty years ago, being used for 
spinning coarse thread for sacks and barn- 
clouts. I have seen Norman McSweyn's wife, or Mrs Swan, 
as they call .her now, in Dun vegan, Skye, spinning with 
it though. 

When I was very young I wanted to learn to spin, but the 
lasses wouldn't let me, for new beginners spoil the yam ; so 
I used to spin on the sly when they were at their meat, and 
they and my stepmother used to thrash me for it. It was 
afore my father lost the grun, and they ca't the place Bar- 
lauchlan. 

My father got to know of my spinning, and he said he 
would soon cure me of that, so he weighed out a stane o' oo, 
and sent it to the mill, and had it made into rowins, and 
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when it came back he set me to with a wheel, to spin it into 
yam myself. After it was spun it was sent to the weaver's, 
and when he brought it home my father asked him how he 
liked the yarn this time. 

The weaver replied — 

* I hae wrocht mony a wab tae ye, but that's the best yarn 
I ever had oot o* yer hoose.' 

I think the weaver knew they were hard on me, and said 
that to favour me a littla I got plenty of spinning after 
that, and I learned to spin lint too, on the wee-wheel. 

There were plenty of wee wheels, and big wheels, and 
check-reels ever since I have mind, and I have seen a wheen 
hand-reels also, but they were thought old-fashioned then. 



I^E 



HAND-REEL. 

When they used the hand-reel, they put the thread over 
one end, and then over the other end, saying — 

" Ye're yin, an' ye're no yin, an* ye*re yin a' oot, 
Ye're twa, an' ye're no twa, an* ye're twa a' oot, 
Ye're three, an' ye're no three, an' ye're three a' oot, 
Ye're fowr, an' ye're no fowr, an' ye're fowr a' oot," 

and so on up to a hundred and twenty, and that made a cat 
o' yam. 

BILLY CLARK AND THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

IGGING for herrings is a common way of 
spending the summer night in the Rhinns, 
and is done in this way — ^Three or four 
pieces of stout wire, about a foot long, are 
laid cross ways, and fastened securely to- 
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gether, and from each of the ends is hnng a» piece of twiney 
also about a foot long, with from one to three cod-hoeks 
featened to its extremily. A stont pieoe of laayacd ia tben 
secured to the junction of the wires, so that the 'wiM>le is 
evenly balanced, and the lanyard is tied to a short yt of 
stick, for holding in the hand. 

Armed with these formidable looking weapons, & lot of 
men and boys, and often women too, go out in boats, about 
the darkeliinjg, in the herring season, and, take a supply of 
long peats with them, the ends of which are k^t l^iiiiLing 
in a fire built on a flat stone in the bottom of the ^oMe, 
which for safety, have always a few inches o(t ^ar^ier ib 
them. 

One of the party takes up a peat by its unlighiHl maii >ml 
waves it round his head to mi^e it bleeze, Mid the fish> at. 
tracted by the light, come round the boats, and the people, 
holding the jigs by the stick, drc^ th«m into the tide, 
perhaps a yard or even two, and then jerk them suddenly 
upwards, and in rising through among the herrings, a num- 
her and sometimes all .of the hodka strike into the fish, and 
they are hauled on board in great numbers^ 

One night Billy Clark was out captain of a boat ^ jigging 
for scadyins,' and a lad they ca't Sandy Tamson was bleezing 
the peats, and as they were just outside of Portpatrick, they 
were right in the track of the Liverpool steamers, after they 
pass the Mull of Galloway to go up the Clyde. Being ve^y 
intent on their sport, one of the steamers was close upon 
them before they noticed, and Sandy, afraid of being run 
over, got a peat in every hand, and was bleezing them like 
mad to try and get the folk in the vessel to notice them. 

Billy looking up perceived the danger, and seizing him by 
the jacket, tried to pull him down, exclaiming — 

' For the love o* gudeness, Sandy Tamson, pit down 
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thite peats, or the vessel '11 tak us for a lichthoase, an' rin 
ower ua' 

However they noticed the peats, and took them for jiggers, 
and didn't. 

They havn't got the herrings made into game yet, and so 
poor people are still allowed to catch them ; but it '11 no 
be lang. 

CRUGGLETON. 

lERLIE or McKERLIE has been one of the 
great families of Galloway for nearly a thou- 
sand yeai's, and one of them occupies a dis- 
tinguished place in history as the trusted 
friend and companion of Wallace, 
There are several kind of traditions about the way they 
got Cruggleton, but I'll just tell ye the most feasible o' them, 
that was common in the Machars sixty years ago, and may- 
be is yet 

' There was a great Saxon rover came with his ships from 
somewhere in England, and landing in the night he seized 
a rock on the Sorbie shore that had an old fort on it, and 
as the natives could not drive him out again, he built a 
great castle on it, and called it Cruggleton after himself-— 
the place of Cruggle. 

This Ciniggle made the castle his headquarters, and soon 
made himself the terror of the whole country, 'and also the 
Isle of Man, which at that time belonged to the Danes, and 
all kinds of plans were laid to capture or kill him, but he 
was too clever for them all. 

At last a Manx Dane called Christian, and his squire or 
churl as they called them then, entered the castle, disguised 
as pilgrims on their way to St. Ninian's at Whithem, and 
as they were entering to the presence of the Rover, one of 



ihe young woman seeing that the jchurl was a goo^'looking 
young fellow, came bdbind him ^nd whispered — 

* Diniia drink wine.* 

After hearing their story old Cruggle ordered them re- 
freshments, and asked them whether they would prefer 

** Hen-pen 
Boiled in wme, 

Or Sitter-satter 
Boiled in water/' 

Chriatia.n; being a great nobleman at home, chose the wino, 
and the churl T»in<^mg the whisper, chose sitter-satter, and 
each was supplied before long with what they wanted, the 
noble getting wine poisoned with Henbane, and the squire 
getting porritch in which ^ snake was boiled, but luckily for 
him, the woman ^miring his good looks, cut off the head of 
the snake and destroyed it before putting it in the pot, and 
so the poison was awanting. 

As soon as the pilgrims retired to rest the bold Cruggle 
filled up a bumper, and ordered his men to driocik ^ Confusion 
to Spies/ for such he rightly considered the pilgrims to be, 
and he was so pleased with having poisoned them, that ox^e 
bumper followed another till ihffy all lay as drunk as l^jrds 
on the floor. 

Ab soon as they were all safely glorious, i^e young woman 
went to the pilgrim's chamber^ and wakened the churl, and 
told him to make his escape, and when he tried to wak^n 
Christian he found he was dead. 

The young woman led him out through the hall, and when 
he saw old Cruggle lying drunk, he seized a sword and cut off 
his head ; and having taken the young woman into his con- 
fidence, she led him down a long stair to a little^bay^at the 
foot of the rock, where he gave the signal to the Danes they 

36 
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had in waitmg, and as soon as they could get round, he le<| 
them up the long steps into the Castle, and took possession 
of it, after hagging the heads off all the Saxons that lay 
drunk in the hall, and then surprising all the guards, who 
were not on the look-out for any attack from within. 

For this daring exploit, the King of Galloway made the 
young squire into a noble, and gave him the Castle and all 
the lands, as a dower with the young lady who saved his 
life, and who was the captire daughter of one of the native 
chiefe. 

On tiie king asking him his name, the young hero, not 
understanding the language well, thought he was asking his 
rank or station, and he replied ' Churl,' pronounced Kherl 
or Carle by the Danes, and the king and chiefs thinking that 
was his name, called him Kerl ever after, only not being 
able to say Kherl easily, they made it Kherlie, in accordance 
with usage of the Gaelic. 

His sons by the same usage were called McKerl or 
HcKerlie, and theilEunily had Cruggleton for hundreds of 
years ; and thou^ the castle is all gone but an old arch- 
way, and the lands are all in the possession of others now, 
there are still many members of this ancient and honourable 
family scattered all over Galloway. 

There is one of the traditions that makes them out to be 
come of some runaway Irishman they called O'Carrol, but 
I dcm't think anybody believed it, except maybe they had 
a; spite at the family. 
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MARRIED OR SINGLE P 

)VERS sometimes come in for very sharp criti- 
cism in Gulloway, if they happen to let folk 
see that they are courting, which however is 
not often : for the courting 's mostly all done 
in the dark there ; not much to the further- 
ance of morality I doubt, if the Registrar-General's returns 
are to be depended on, which I daresay they're not 

One market-day a young man and woman were walking 
up and down along George Street in Stranraer, and being 
strangers, and gaun together quite openly, they naturally 
were greatly noticed. 

Charlie Mucklewham and Geordie Nish were standing 
down near the aul' Jail, and like many others the^ fell into 
a bit argument about them, Geordie declaring that they were 
aye courtin yet, and Charlie insisting that they were mar- 
ried. 

* An' what gars ye think that they're singled' says 
Charlie. 

* Weel I' repJied Geordie, * did ye no notice et when they 
were walkin thegether, she aye keepit up wi him, an' whiles 
a wee afore him, an' lookit up in his face as if she likit him ; 
an' did ye ever see married folk gaun on that way ? disn't 
the wife aye hing a yaird or twa ahin, as if she had haen 
aneuch o' him, and lookin as if she had fun oot she had made 
a bad bargain 1 an' disna the man stalk on afore, lookin as 
if he didna care if he never saw her again 1 na ! na ! they're 
no married — ^yet at onyrate.' 

' O ! that's naething,' says Charlie, ' they're manied for a' 
that, though maybe no lang ; wasn't I in the Stair Arms no 
an hour sin', an' the twasome cam in ? an' he ca't in whus- 
key and she wantit wine ; an' when the whuskey was bmug 
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in, what did she do but teem cot the whuskey an' clod the 
glass at his head, an' he just liftit it quietly up an' set it on 
the table, an* never said a word : wud he a submitted tae 
that if he hadna been married think ye 1 dinna tell me ! Tm 
a married man mysel, an' should ken better nor that' 

CAUGHT IN HER OWN TRAP. 

I ALL McROBERT lived in a wee house at the 
foot of Kirkinner Village, and they said she 
was a witch, for she oould say the most of the 
Testament off by heart, and so everybody 
was desperately fear't for her, and would 
give her almost anything they thought she wanted. 

She was a great hand for ' reading the cups/ and lads and 
lasses used to come from all round about, to get her to spae 
their fortunes ; and folk that were poorly often, came to her 
for advice, for she ken't a' the herbs and simples in the 
countiy. 

They used to tell a story about her and yin Samson 
McJannet, that ^e had a spite at, because somebody had 
teirt her for mischief, that McJannet declared she was an 
impostor, and ought to be burnt in a tar-barrel. 

One night a man they ca't WuU McClure that had taen a 
consumption, came to her with three good fat hens, and asked 
her what she could do for him. 

She had a big black rabbit that she made folk believe was a 
spirit ; and she took this brute behind the hallan, and when 
she came out again, she said the spirit told her that yin they 
ca't Samson McJannet at Balfem had got another witch to 
put a spell on him, in order to get his lass ; and the only 
thing slie could do for him was, to take the S})ell off him and 
put it on to McJannet, and throw him into a wasting in- 
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MeClure, with a combination of jeakmsj and the fsar of 
death on: him, readily consented to do his share of the busi- 
ness ; which was to get her a lump of clay, nine prods off a 
barberry bush, nine preens, and nine mouthfuls of water 
from a north-running stream. 

This last one though very difficult to find in Galloway, 
was easy enough for McGlure, for there was one quite close 
to the dachan. It 30 happened that McJannet came while 
they were talking, to get Mally to read the cups for him, 
and find out if the lass likit him ; and when he heard his 
name mentioned, he slippit in beside the cow and listened, — 
for at that time it was common for the byre to be divided 
from the house by a bed or dresser only, and cow and CSiris- 
tian came in by the same door. 

By and by McClure ^turned with the day, the prods, and 
the preens, and then set off* and brought the mouthfuls of 
water one by one, and Mall bakit the clay with them in- 
to the shape of a man. 

She then made McOlure go down on his knees before the 
fire, with the Testament in his hand, and read the Lord's 
Prayer backwards, while she broke the head, legs, and arms, 
off the clay image, and put them into the fire. 

She then stappit the prods and the preens into the body, 
the preens in the back and the prods in the front, repeating. 
a spell every time she stuck one in, and when this was done 
she made up the body into a neat little parcel like a pound of 
sugar, and gave it to him, telling him to keep it in his 
pocket till he got a chance of McJannet coming along the 
road, when he was to throw it over his left shoulder, and get 
out of sight, leaving McJannet to find it ; when, if he lifted 
it and opened it, the disease would leave him and go into 
McJannet and finish him — * And serve him right,' she con- 
tinued, ' for he's an off'-taking vagabond/ 
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McGlaie went away.rejoidng, and McJannet came out of 
his hiding, knocked at t>he door, and was kindly received by 
Mally, who read the cupe for him, took his fee, and dismiss* 
ed him with a favourable report of his sweetheart. 

He was not long of giving McClure the change of meeting 
him, and he ' found the parcel ' all right ; but instead of 
lifting it, he sat down on the roadside till a little lassie came 
up, when he took a big piece of paper from his pocket, and 
got the lassie to make the parcel up in it, and tie it with the 
original thread. 

He then asked the lassie to take it to Mary McRobert, 
and say it was a present that Samson McJannet sent her, 
and that he was very much obliged to her. 

He gave the lassie a penny, and she set off delighted, and 
proud of getting so much money so easily. 

Mall took the parcel, thinking it was a present, but when 
she opened it and saw what it was, she fainted, and took to 
her bed ; and so her own spell fell upon herself, and she 
went into a wasting and died within the month j and the 
house was haunted ever aftier. 

DAVIE BLAIN'S DOCHTERS. 




ft ANNY KENNEDY of Drumtroddan in Moch- 
ij rtiui, had three daughters, and she managed 
get them a* married, rather a difficult mat- 
er in Galloway, unless ye has a lot of money 
gie the men for takin them aff yer han*. 
However, Nanny got rid o* them a", and yoimg Nanny 
married Patrick Wallace the farmer in Barsalloch, P^gy 
married Chai'lie Maxwell, a rich grocer in Portwilliara, and 
Betty, the youngest, married Davie McBJain, the joiner, at 
the head o' the village. 

The farmer and the grocer were both steady well-doing 
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men, and made a mint of money, but Davie was awfu yeuky 
about the thrapple, and naething wud help it but whiskey, 
and it needed so much whiskey that Davie never got very 
wealthy. 

However, he got two sonfe and two daughters, and the 
sons were very steady and careful, and saved heaps of siller, 
and they biggit two houses in the father's name with it, but 
for all that, the family never attained the same grandeur and 
gentility as their more fortunate cousins, whose fathers 
didna happen to be fash't wi their thrapples. 

One day Davie's auld dochter Leezy was in one of the 
neighbours', and a wheen wives were amusing yin anither 
discussing the various families in the parish, and among 
others, the dochters of Nanny Kennedy of Drumtroddan and 
their families came under notice, and one old wife talked 
about the grandeur of Miss Wallace of Barsalloch, and ano- 
ther of the beauty of Miss Maxwell and Miss Maggie Max- 
well ; while a third, not knowing that Leezy McBlain was 
present, made some rude remarks about the long noses of 
Miss McBlain and her sister, and, influenced possibly by the 
trouble in Davie's thrapple, carefully omitted to put Miss to 
the names of his dochters. 

* Whaten impudence ! ' cries Miss McBlain, in a rage, 
* talkin aboot folk that way ! Miss Wallace, an' Miss Max- 
well, an' Davie Blain's whaup-nebbit dochters ! — ^the idea ! 
Davie Blain's dochters 1 an' him a laird — an' haes twa free 
booses ! Davie Blain's dochters atweel ! wha ever heard the 
like o't ] we're as much Misses as ony o' them.' 
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PLAIN SCOTCH. 

f NE day in the hin'-hanrest old Magherowlej 
had too many visitors for the size of his 
bottle, and he happened to be in a bad 
humour that da^ wi the son mockin him, 
and forbye there was something had gane 
wrang about the loQm. 

When he went into the kitchen amang them, he noticed 
that a good wheen o' them were o' the kind that come ma|r 
for whiskey nor friendship, so after they had gane through 
a great palaver about how glad they were to see him looking 
sae weel, and how they hoped they were'na pittin him abbot, 
ca'in on him, a^ mony o' them, Magher says to them — 

.' Deed sirs ! I'm aye glad tae see my freens oomin ; but 
I'm aye better please't tae see them gaun awa again ; an' Fm 
suTe ye wud a' be 9S welcome at hame the day as ye*re here; 
an' I dinna think it's rainin.' 

This salute scattered them effectually in a few minutes, 
for the decent yins left at yince, and the ithers had nae ex. 
cuse tae bide. 

*• Aye ! ' says Magherowley, when they were gane, ' the 
loons wud drink a buddy oot o' hoose an' hame, so they 
wud ; but there's naething settles them like plain Scotch ; 
it skails them as fast as the sma'pox skailed the Presbytery.' 




THE GIRNIN WEAN. 

EGOY McSKEOCH lived in the Clacban of 

Sorbie, and she had a wean that was aye 
gi *^tin, and couldna be pacified nae way ; 
titid a' the asse-water, and myrrh seeds, and 
\Viil-ink they could give it made it nae 



better. 
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At last they were persuaded to go to Kirkinner, and see 
what Lucky McRobert thought about it ; and they took the 
wean wi them, and it girn't horridly a* the road, and when 
they took it into Mall's house the scraichs o't were fearful. 

Mall heard their story but said naething ; she jusfc sat down 
foment the wean, and set her wee wicked blue een on't 

It wudna look at her, but warsled and yelled and gaed on 
like mad, and at last Mall says tae't, in a serious voice, — 

* Noo than ! be quait, or I'll riddle ye in the i"eek, so I 
wull/ 

The wean trembled all over, and never grat anither word, 
and Peggy gied the old woman a sixpence, and came away 
delighted. 

For a long time after that, whenever it begood to girn and 
gowl, Peggy had just to say — 

* Wheesht ! wheesht ye ! or 1*11 riddle ye in the reek,' 
and it was as quiet as a lamb directly. 

RIDDLED IN THE REEK. 

|UIETNE3S didn't suit it always however, 
for it got gradually to care less and less for 
the threat, and at last when its roither said 
it, it just gowled louder than ever, till she 
was fairly heart-broken wi't ; and it kept 
gaun on that way till it was nearly three year auld. 

Peggy's man at last could stand it nae langer, so one night 
in October he took a dauner ower as far as Kirkinner, and 
saw old Mally again about it. 

* Deed Jamie ! * says she, * yen's no your wean ava, it's a 
fairy wean they hae left in the place o' your yin, an' yours 
is wi the fairies ; but if ye like to i^isk the danger, I'll try 
an' get them changed for ye.' 

37 
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* Weel Lucky,' says he, * I'll risk onything, an' I'll no for- 
get yon aither ; whut maun I do ?' * 

* Weel Jamie,' says Mally, ' ye'U hae tae get as muckle 
^ry rowan-tree a,^ *11 mak a gude fire, an' ye'll hae a red fire 
o' red peats ready for me by nine o'clock on Aul' Holloween 
nicht ; an' ye'll hae tae get an ethther-stane, an' mak a cannel 
that *11 slip up tae the middle into the hole in't ; an' ye maun 
hae a heehh kerl tae set it on ; an' ye'll hae to hae a coorse 
riddle for me tae riddle the wean in ; an' ye'll hae tae sit on 
yae side o' the kerl an' the wife on the ither, an' whatever 
happens, or whatever ye see, or hooever the wean fieeches 
ye, naither o' ye maun speak yae single word, or tak ony 
notice o' onything, or ye'll lose yer • wean a' thegither, an' 
pit a' oor lives in danger forbye.' 

Jamie promised everything, and also no to let the wean 
see ony o' the preparations. 

• When Aul' Halloween came, everything was ready and 
set in order, and just a few minutes before nine, in came 
Lucky McEobert, and without saying a word steekit the 
door ahint her. 

She then set two stools beside the fire, which as usual at 
that time andibr long after, was made on a slightly raised 
place in tlie middle of the floor, paved with water-stones. 
She motioned Peggy and Jamie to sit down on them, and 
lighting the candle with the ethther-stane on it, put it on 
the kerl or long candlestick, and set it between them, and 
and then took the rowanwood and biggit it on the lire. 

The wean looked teirified and ran under the bed, but she 
pulled it out by one of the hind legs, and tied his legs and 
arms together with some red clouts she had in her pouch, 
and threw't into the riddle, and lifting it up went towai-ds 
the fire, the wean twining and kicking and swearing most 
viciously. 
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Mally had previously breeked her petticoats, and as soon 
as a thick reek rose from the burning towantree, she held 
the wean amang the thickest o*t, and riddled it in the riddle 
till ye wud hae thocht it wud hae been chokit. 

The wean cursed and yelled, and spat at her, and called 
her a' that was bad, but she took nae notice ; then it begged 
and fleech't with the father and mother to save % for it was 
obokin, and went on pitiful ; and then it begood and cursed 
them, and abused them terribly. 

Then there came knockiiigs to the door, and cries and 
noises all over the house ; but she riddled away, and nobody 
ever heeded them, till at last the wean gave a great scraich, 
and rase out of the riddle, and gaed whirlin up amang the 
reek like a corkscrew, and out at the lumhead, out of sight. 
Everything was then quiet for a minute or two, and at 
last a gentle knocking came to the door, and Mally asked 
who was there, and a voice cried, — 

* Let me in, Tm wee Tammie McSkeoch.' 
Mall let him in, and he was vei^ like the fairy one in the 
features ; but he was such a good, biddable wean, and never 
grat without a reason; and Jamie and Peggy were that 
pleased, that they gave Mally the half-guinea that Jamie 
had saved up to put in the Bank to keep them in their old 
days, and it turned out sic a fine wean that they mony a 
time said they never grudged it. 

CRUISIES. 

lOUND about the sea-coast the jHiopletill xavy 
lately did not burn candles, but used a kind 
of old-fashioned lamp they ca*t a Cruisie, 
which was a flat shallow iron dish about four 
inches long, and two and a half bix)ad at the 
one end, and tapering to a kind of spout at the other, for the 
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wick to hang out at ; and at the broad end was an upright bar, 
with a slit in it, which ran on the nicked upright of a dupli- 
cate and slightly bigger dish below it, for c-atching the drib- 
blings. 

At the top of this nicked upright was a swivel, with a 
click attached for hanging the lamp by to any projecting 
stone in the wall, or a bank, or a nail, or anything. 

The wick was sometimes cotton, but more generally the 
hearts of two rushes, and they burned fish oil in them, roade 
out of the heads and livers of cod, and ling, and glassins. 

They have one of these cruisies in the Museum, Edinburgh, 
with a grand fancy iron stand to it, but ' I guess the stand 
has been made to send to the Museum vdth it, as the lamp 
has still the click on it, to hang it to the wall, which it 
wouldn't be likely to have if it wiis made for a stand. 

I never saw one on a stand but itself, and I have seen 
many a hund;*ed, as they have been in common use since 
ever I mind, and that'll be seventy years onyway. 

They still use them in Kirkmaiden and Stoneykirk, but 
they are going out of fashion since Paraffin Oil became so 
cheap. 

Poor people who couldn't afford crusies used to bum fish 
oil in a shell they call a clam, — not a scallop though, but a 
very thick heavy shell, nearly circular, that lives deep in 
the sand, not unlike a big smooth flattened cockle. Old 
Mc William the farmer in the Cairn would use nothing else, 
and wouldn't allow an iron cruisie to be bix)ught into the 
house ; but he was a curious old-fashioned kind of a buddy, 
and left a hantle o' money when he died. 
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THE PICTS. 

|OME curious kinds of notions prevail about the 
Picts all over the country, and in most parts 
of Scotland they ai-e supposed to have been 
all killed out by the Scots. 

It is very strange to me that the same con- 
fused kinds of notions about them are prevalent in Gallo- 
way, seeing that it is abundantly proved from history, and 
various authentic sources, that the Galloway people are actu- 
ally Picts themselves, and were popularly and officially 
known by th^it name as recently as the time of Robert II. 

They seem to have been led astray by Buchanan's His- 
tory of Scotland, and the many other histories that have 
been manufactured out of it. 

In the Shire the Picts are said to have been short, stout, 
broad-faced, blackaviced people, of great strength and very 
detennined ; while in the Stewartry they are said to have 
been tall red-haired folk, with such big broad flat feet^ that 
•when it came on mn they stood on their heads, and turned 
up the soles of their feet to keep themselves dry till the 
shower was over. It seems very ridiculous, but it is the 
popular belief all over the district 

They have a great history in the Khinns about the Scots 
driving them out of their last stronghold at the Mull of Gal- 
loway, and causing their extermination by forcing them to 
jump over the Moillhead of Straneygower into the tide ; and 
they still point out their fortifications across the land be- 
tween the Tarberts, which are certainly very formidable 
looking yet, — though much destroyed by some of the farm- 
ers, — and flanked by a variety of well-selected little forts. 

The first trench would be about 10 feet deep and 25 broad, 
and the inner parapet nearly 20 feet above the bottom of the 
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trench, while behind the parapet the ground sloped so rapid- 
ly that the defenders would be quite sheltered from the nus- 
siles of the enemy, which would pass over their heads. 

The second line of defence which is about 800 yards be- 
hind it, consisted of a double ditch and ramparts, the dUdltf 
each about 8 feet wide, and about 6 deep ; but unlike #e 
first line ef defence, which is constructed on the descencfog 
slope of the hill, tins is made on the ascending slope of (me, 
and offers no dielter against missiles, except to men lying 
9own behmd l^e coibparatively low parapets ; unless tiie 
place was stockaded, whidi is improbable, as l^e district 
shows littie evidence erf having heem wooded, and the line is 
very long, too long indeed for a succe^ful defence by a host 
that was unable to hold the much shorter, and very mud 
more formidable first line ; and it would appear to have been 
carried without much fighting, for all along it, b^dnd tiie 
parapet, except for a short distance near the present road, 
thei'e still lie heaps of rounded stcmes from the beach, each 
about a pound or a pound and a half in w^ght, dq)Osited at 
regular intervals in lumps of about two cart loads each, and 
apparently untouched. 

When the i^ace between the two entrenchments was first 
ploughed up about fifty years ago, great numbers of brcmxe 
buckles, rings, and ornaments, and several heavy gold ones, 
were ploughed up, but they were all sold and dispersed, and 
none of them are now known to be in existence. 

It is strange that they have a similar story about almost 
every p^nsulated headland in Britain, and I might say m 
Europe, of some extinct race being driven over it and ex- 
terminated, and several of these places that I have seen are 
fortified in much the same way. 
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HEATHER YILL. 

|HEY say that the Picts brewed some awful 
grand kind of drink they ca't Heather Yill, 
out of Heather and some unknown kind of 
Fogg ; but they k^ the secret of making of 
it to themselves, and it is now lost ; although 
when the Scots captured any of them in haMe, which was 
not often, they always tried to get it out of tiiem, but always 
without succews. 

When the Picts were beaten out of their last ctronghold 
at the Mull of Galloway, and the Queen and all the remmnv 
of her people jumped oveat the heughs into the tide, ihtfte 
was an old man who was wounded and could not walk, and 
and his three sons w^re carrying him after the others, but 
couldn't get along he was so heavy, and so the Soots oiptui^ 
ed them alive. 

The next day the King of the Scots had them brought before 
him, and promised the old man that if he woukt diselose t^e 
secret of making the Heather Yill, he and his mm wc w ild b^ 
made nobles, and receive rich leewards, and be plaoed in the 
highest positions in the kingdom. 

The old man studied awhile and said he would diaolose it 
to them, but only on one condition. 

Being asked to name it, he enquired if ail his people were 
killed. 

* Yes/ said the king, ' all but you four, they all jumped 
over the Moill-head into the sea, and we didn't take one alive 
but yourselves.' 

* Then, said the old man, * I have sworn a dreadful oath, 
as all our people have to do, never to disclose it while one of 
of our race is left alive, and I dare not break this oath ; but 
if you will put these three young men to death in my 
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presence, then I am released from my oath, and I can tell 
you without fear.' 

The king gave orders to kill them, which was at once done, 
and then he and his nobles crowded round the old man to 
learn the secret 

* Now,' he says, * my sons were young, and might have 
yielded to save their lives or to gain honour and riches ; but 
now no one knows in this world but myself, and you may 
do with me what you like, for I'll never tell.' 

They were standing near the edge of the heugh, and the 
old man made a great effort and staggered to it, and threw 
himself over, and the secret of the Heather Yill went with 
him, and has not been found out yet 

PEDEN'S PULPIT. 

NLESS I'm sadly mistaken, there's very few 
folk in Galloway that haesna heard o' Peden 
the Prophet, that was minister of New-Luce 
about the time of the Persecution ; and most 
people, I daresay, have read his book of 
prophecies, many of which, by the way, have been strangely 
fulfilled. 

Among othei-s of his prophecies he prophesied that who- 
ever pulled down his pulpit, or destroyed the wood of it, 
would himself be killed by wood — as a joodgment, of course. 
The consequence was, that for more than a hundred years 
there was nobody durst touch it, and it was regarded with a 
mixture of reverence and terror by the wild herds, of all re- 
ligious denominations. 

However, in Mr Learmont's time there were great alter- 
ations made in the kirk, and the heritors got ashamed of the 
old pulpit, which they thought was too old-fashioned to be 
respectable ; for it was an old panelled oak one, and all 
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carved over, and altogether too vulgar to be allowed to 
remain in company with the grand new genteel-looking for- 
eign fir pews. 

Accordingly they gave orders to have it pulled down, lu 
order to make room for a grand new genteel foreign-fir one, 
but for a long tinae they could get nobody to put -to a hand 
to take it down, although several men lost their work and 
had to leave the parish for refusing to touch it. 

At last a gude-for-naething drucken d wabble o* a falla awoT-e 
he wud pu't down, and smash't up an' a', and auF Poden 
might gang tae the deevil, if he lik*t. So off he set and 
harled it down off the kirk-wa, and trailed it out of f lie 
kirk, and tossed it into a corner of the kirkyard, wLcto 
it lay rotting for a year or two, and nobody fashed it ; suid 
strange to say, no joodgment came down on the sacrik^gi- 
ous villian that put it to the door, and let the fine gent<^f^l 
fir one reign in its stead. 

One day however, he was drinking with some cronies in 
the public, and bragging about what he had done, and 3 in of 
them said he had been very careful n6t to break it up for 
fear of the prophecy. He declared he didna care a flee for 
either Peden or the prophecy, he would gang that very day 
an' ding't tae flinners ; and accordingly he got an axe Lind 
went off and smashed it into spaels. 

That very night he was sitting up with a corpp in Fin- 
wherry farmhouse, and he set himself down in front of tlio 
kitchen tire, and was bragging about what he had done, whi-n 
all on a sudden the great bank that gangs along in front of 
the fireplace and holds up the lum head, broke in the middle, 
and the broken end came right on the top of him, and 
ca tolled by the back of the neck, and pinned him to the 
floor, killing him on the spot, and nearly taking off his head- 
He was consequently killed by wood, and the prophecy fulfil led. 

38 
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The broken pulpit still lay in the kirkyard till Mr McCar- 
go*s time, and he gare bits of it to people for relics, and they 
made snuff-boxes and things out o't. 

By-and-by folk just came and helped themselves, till at 
last Mr Milroy the beddal took and locked up the remains 
of it, and only very particular people got bits of it after 
that. 

My son Adam had a piece of it he got from a son of Mr 
Milroy's, a very respectable farmer in the Shire, who has 
still a small portion, which he naturally sets a great value 
on. It is a great pity the heritors hadna the sense to let it 
stixnd ; it would a been uncoly thocht o' noo-a-days. 

A SENSIBLE FOOL. 



f^y'T^^ERY few daft folk are so very daft as not to ken 
the value of money, and even daft Davie Eadie 
1^ of Garlieston had just as much sense that way 
as mony a buddy that passed for wise. 

One summer there were some strangers 
stopping about Galloway House, and like everybody else 
they got acquainted with Davie, or at anyrate Davie made 
himself acquainted with them, for he was a great hand for 
making up to strangers, who were often good to him, while 
the natives as often weren't. 

One day the strangers got into a kind of dispute among 
themselves, whether Davie was just as daft as he let on to 
be ; one declaring that he was a complete natural, and 
another insisting that he had as much sense as anybody, and 
just pretended to be daft, to get off working. 

However, they decided to put it to the test, and sought 
Davie out, and found him in front of the Galloway Arms, 
dancing like a drunk ploughman to the music of an itinerant 
hand-orsan. 
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Didn't I tell you he was a born fool ? ' says one of the 
strangera, * there's j)roof positive ! who but an idiot could 
take pleasure in a horrible howling and snoring instrument of 
torture like that 1 nobody ! unless he was some Englishman.' 

* True ! true ! ' says the other, * it shows his want of taste 
certainly, but you know he's fond of all kinds of music, and 
if he can't get a fiddle or a bag-pipe to dance to, he must 
just dance to what he can get/ 

* Try him with the money,' says the other stranger. 

* David ! ' says the first one, touching his shoulder, and 
holding out a penny and a shilling to him, * look well at 
these and tell me which is the best, and whichever you con- 
sider the best, you can take and keep for yourself 

David took them in his hands, turned them over and 
examined them carefully, and then looked up innocently in 
their faces, and replied — 

* Deed, sirs ! baith's best,' and put them both in his pocket, 
then said — ' gude day and thank ye,' and walked off. 

' Baith's best ' was a proverb thereaway, for mony a lang 
day. 

CORPP-HUNTING. 

|HEN Captain A G , father of 

the last Lord K was Custom-house 

officer at P ■ , he got terribly in- 
to debt; and when he died the Sheriff- 
officers seized his body, thinking that his 
friends would pay up in order to get him buried, or at any- 
mte to hush up the voice of scandal. 

He had been a Captain of Militia, and his tastes 
were too grand for his income, and so he was owing every- 
body maist that would trust him. 

I think it was in the year 1816, though I have read some- • 
where that it was in 1806, but that doesn't matter. 
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However his butler W G a kind of rektion 

of bis own, and representative of tbe ancient btyronial family 

of G of S determined tbat he would cheat the 

beagles and get him buried ; and so he went through the 
night, and got the corpp out of a back window — for tbe 
doors were locked and sealed — and put it into a coach and 
pair that he had waiting, and drove it offfor the next county 
long before daylight 

Some accounts say he cut a hole through the ceiling to 
get the corpp out, but I don't know which is the right way, 
not ha\dng been there ; but ony way, he got it out, and that's 
the main thing. 

The beagles got to ken about it, and were in a great state 
over it, and two of them got a horse and gig and set off in 
pursuit : and with their machine Ijeing light they made up 

on him, so that by the time he left G they came ia 

sight of him about half a mile in advance. 

Be hapi)ened to look round and noticed them, and then 
he lashed uj) the horses, and drove on like desperation, and 
kept well on afore them till he reached the town of N . 

He drove on through the streets like Jehu, and when he 
was turning the corner to take the bridge the officei-s were 

at the head of the P brae, so there wasna much atweai 

them. 

It was an awful wet day ; I never saw the like o't afore 
or since, and there was an awsome spate in the river, and 
the biidge was just tottering, and the ledging and part of 
the arches were beginning to fall, and half the folk of the 
town was out looking at it. 

When the cix)wd saw G g<Hng to take the bridge, 

they cried at him not to attempt it^ for it was giving way, 
jind the corpse would be lost, for the coffin was sitting across 
the coach, and both ends were sticking out of the open win- 
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dows, and it was fastened by ropes attached to the coffin 
handles. The Butler answered them — 

* If m3' master's corpse is lost, I'll be lost alang Vt.' 

* It '11 no bear ye ; ye'll never wun ower,* cried the crowd. 

* Deil may care/ cries the Butler, * it can gang doon or no 
as it likes, but wi tlie help o* Gude I'll try't.' 

He then lashed up the horses, and dashed in among the 
water, that was surging two feet deep over the middle of the 
bridge, which was already visibly giving way. 

The crowd shouted at him to turn hsLck, but he stood up 
in his seat, and lashed the horses like a madman, while the 
officers, who were at the brigand by this time, cried out to 
stop him in the King's name ; but the Butler cared for king 
nor naebody else, but smashed through the water, and just 
as he crossed the injured arch, it gave way beneath him, and 
coach, corpp, and driver tumbled into the river together, 
while the horses struggled and held on to the dry land at the 
other side, and prevented the coach and occupants being car- 
ried off by the flood. 

The crowd on that side of the stream saw the danger they 
were in, and rushed on to the bridge, and some seized the 
horses and some the front of the coach, and amang them, wi 
great ado, they hauled the haillwor oot o' the river, and set 
them on dry land, while the folk on the opposite side jibed 
the officers, and declared the coachman was a hero, and hur- 
rayed till ye could a heard them a mile off. 

The Butler tht^nked the folk heartily, and gave them five 
shillings to get a dram, and then drove away off among tJie 
hills, perfectly safe from pursuit 

The officers, baulked of their prey, cursed aad swore like 
twa English, but they had just to put their fingers in tbeir 
mouths, and drive away back to a public-house, followed by 
a groaning crowd of boys and men. 
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The Butler drove right away through among the 
mountains, over the next river and right away through 

to the G where he crossed the K by the bridge, 

(which I believe fell the same day,) past the castle, and right 
away on to the old kirk of D , a distance of over 40 miles. 

He lowsed his horses at the kirk yett, and went for the 
beddal to dig the grave, but that worthy's propriety was 
taken aback at the idea of an extempore funeral, and he 
wouldn't come, and so the Butler had to borrow a pick and 
a spade, and hoke the grave himself, and then with the help 
of a dram he got a man to sissist him with the coffin, and 
they buried it comfortably themselves, to the dismay and 
consternation of the beddal, whose principal object in refus- 
ing, is said to have been the desire of extorting an extraor- 
dinary fee, and getting a glorious fuddle. 

I think 1816 must be the correct date, for I mind* of see- 
ing him driving through N with the end of the coffin 

sticking out of the coadh window. 

The creditors^ were desperately annoyed at it, but they had 
no power to order a special resurrection, and so the body is 
lying there yet, and a grand marble monument is erected to 
his honour, as usual in such cases. 






A GRATEFUL ARISTOCRAT. 

EKXES is recorded to have affirmed that Gi"a- 
li tilde is the prominent characteristic of a 
noble mind — I believe he said nothing about 
ituy connection between Gratitude and a 
iiolile body, though. 

However, it happened that Captain G 's widow was a 

very decent buddy, and a daughter of M of M , 

and she had been the second wife, but I think had no family. 
She was terrible pleased at the heroic butler for getting the 
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\>ody buried, and among other things she gave him the Cap- 
-tein's watch and seals as a reward, and he contiuued to wear 
-thein as long as he lived, and shewed them with an air of 
2)ride, to anybody that asked him about the adventure. 

One day, a few years after the corpp-h anting, the Cap* 

-tain's son A , who afterwards became a Lord, was in our 

house, and he waa talking to my man about the adventure 
with his father's corpse, and he thus expressed his noble 
gratitude for the Butler rescuing his father's body from the 
officers. 

* The demd old rascal ! to wear my coat of arras at his 

watch chain ; dem him ! Til have him punished for wearing 

my arms at his watch, — that watch ought to be mine, by G-d' 

However, he couldn't, for though only a butler he was a 

gentleman by birth, and a true scion of the G stock ; 

while it has been whispered that there was some sort of 
doubt about the authenticity of the family of the Very Hon- 
ourable. Besides he dui*stn't for fear the story should get 
into the newspapers. 

After the Captain's body was safe from the grasp of the 
law, the Butler went back again and set up a public-house, 
and did well, for he got great custom, people coming from 
all parts of the country, and even from Ireland, to hear the 
history of the Corpp-hunting, which he told with great glee, 
. and seemed to be very proud of. 

One time that his wife was being confined, an Irishman 
called Lord Hillsborough, that had come across in the packet, 
was staying in the house. 

It is said that he laughed himself into a fit, when the 
Butler told him the history of his flight with the coffin from 
the claws of the king's Messengers. 

'Give me your hand,' says he, * my brave fellow, you 
ought to have been an Irishman.' 
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You Bee he was only an Irishman himself, and that likely 
made him relish the unsanctified defiance of the law and the 
king^s orders. 

However, he asked that the new-born son might be called 

after him, which was done, and named Arthur Hill G 

and the lord put his hand in his pocket and built a grand 
hotel for him. 

But, as I have said before, he was only an Irishman. 

NURSERY TALES. 

lOUNG people all over the world require little 
bita of tales to amuse them and keep them 
out of devilment, but I don't know if there 
lire any peculiar to Galloway alone. 

I think the following, which is the greatest 
favourite in Galloway, would be a grand one to make up in a 
* children's book ;* it is in the style of the House tliat Jack 
Built, and is probably of the same era. It begins — 

Weel ye ken, I had a bonnie wee hoose, aside a bonnie 
wee bum, an' yae day I gaed ower the brig tae see what I 
could see, an* I fun sic a bonnie wee bunch of blackberries. 
Weel ! I saw a Kid jurapin aboot, an* says I tae the Kid, — 

* Kid ! Kid ! rin the brig, an* keep the hoose till I eat my 
bonnie wee bunch o* blackberries.' 

* Na ! na I says the Elid, * I'll no rin the brig, for the brig 
never did me nae ill.* 

Then I saw a Dog, an* says I tae the Dog— 

* Dog ! Dog ! bite Kid ; Kid '11 no rin the brig, an' keep 
the hoose till I eat my bonnie wee bunch o' blackberries.' 

* Na ! na ! * says the Dog, * I'll no bite the Kid, for the 
Kid never did me nae ill.' 

Then I saw a Stick, an' says I to the Stick— 
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' Stick ! Stick ! hit Dog, Dog'll no bite Kid, Kid'll no rin 
the Brig, an' keep the hooae Ull I eat mj bannie wee bunch 
o' Blackberries,' and so on : Fire being asked to burn Sbick ; 
Water to slocken Fire ; Bull to drink Water ; Butcher to 
kill Bull ; Baip to hang ^butcher ; Moi^se to cut Baip, and 
they all refused for the same reason, till at last it comes to 
the Cat — 

* Cat ! Cat ! grup Moose, Moose'll no cut Raip, Raip'U no 
hang Butcher, Butcher'U no kill Bull, Bull'll no drink 
\7ater, Water'll no slocken Fire, Fire'll no burn Stick, 
Stick'll no hit Dog, Dog'll no bite Kid, an' Kid'U no rin the 
Biig, an* keep the hoose till I eat my bonnie wee bunch o' 
Blackberries.' 

'Aye ;' says the Cat, 'I'll sune grup the Moose if ye'U 
gie me a wee sowp milk.' 

So I gied the Cat the milk, an' as sune as it suppit it, the 
Cat tae the Moose, an' the Moose tae the Baip, an' the Baip 
tae the Butcher, an' the Butcher tae the Bull, an' the Bull 
tae the Water, an* the Water tae the Fire, an' the Fire tae 
the Stick, an' the Stick tae the Dog, an' the Dog tae the 
Kid, an* the Kid ran the Brig, an' keepit the hoose till I ett 
my bonnie wee bunch o' Blackberries.* 

The following Bhyme is also a great favourite in Gallo- 
way, and this is the common Wigtonshire version of it — 

"John Smith o' Fallafine, 
Can ye shoe this- beast o' mine ? 
Aye ! deed ! an' that I can 
As weel as ony ither mail. 
I'll pit a nail into the tae 
To gar the powney speel the brae, 
I'll ca anither in the]heel 
To gar the powney pinner weel. 
39 
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Here's the naU, an' here's the shoe, 
Cato, cato. 

There's the nail, an' there's the prod. 
Gentleman ! ^^er horse is shod.*' 

The Ayrshire folk have the two first lines difierent, their 
version beginning >^tji — 

" John Smith of Minnibole, 
Can ye shae this wee foal ? " 

There was another favourite rhyme that folk used when 
they were hotchin or doddlin the weans on their knee — 

**This is the way the Ladies ride, 
Jimp an' sma', jimp an' sma'. 
This is the way the Gentlemen ride, 
Spurs an' a', spurs an' a'. 
This is the way the Cadgers ride, 
Creels an' a', creels an' a*." 

When they begin with the Ladies' ride, they doddle the wean 
very gently, do it more briskly with the Gentlemen's ride, 
*nd when they come to the Cadgers they do it very roughly, 
and then the wean roars and laughs most fearfully. 



A CHRISTIAN MINISTER ! ! ! 



^is«S 



I EAL in the cause of Christ, and an earnest 
striving to alleviate the distress of suffering 
humanity, with an unwearied liberality in l)e- 
stowing their charity on the poor and home- 
less, have b«en, and perhaps still are the 
characteristics of the clergy of Galloway. 

And so it was with the Rev. Mr Dickardson. Perhaps 
Galloway has not much credit in them after all, for the Gal- 
loway folk mostly get Incomers for ministers, and. as the will 
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of the Lord and the will of the Patron were synonymous 
terms, the Lord's will had to be done. Mr Dickardson, 
like other pious and charitable men, seemed always to carry 
in his mind the Scripture * He that giveth to the poor lend- 
eth. to the Lord,* and seemed always to be on the out-look 
for objects to bestow his charity upon. 

One very coorse day in the middle of a storm of i-ain and 
sleet my father met him near the manse, coming home, as 
he thought, from Wigton. An old decrepit looking beggar- 
man and his wife were cowenng in under the shelter of the 
minister's hedge, and the holy man, moved with righteous 
ccnnx>assion for their wretched condition, shook his sacred 
stick at them, and ordered them off out of that, or he would 
lia've them sent to jail. 

* How dare you,* says he, * stand shivering under my 
hedge V 

* Deevil tak ye for a heartless brute,' says the ungrateful 
-wretch of a beggar, * I daresay ye think everybuddy's warm 
iwrlien ye hae a plaid on.' 

* Come out from under my hedge,' s^ys the minister, * or 
ril make it worse for you.' 

' We'll no eat your hedge, minister,* says the beggar wife, 
* an' we'll stan' here lang aneuch, I*m thinkin, ere ye sen* us 
aither meat or drink tae pit the shiverin aff us.' 

* Go to hell with you,' says the holy man : of course it was 
bifi duty to say that. Besides, * Hell ' is in the Bible. 

* We'll bide the caul' a bit langer, thank ye,* says the beg* 
gar man, ' an' we wndna like to deprive ye o' yer richts ; jnst 
keep that bit neuk tae yersel.' 

My father lookit for the earth opening and swallowing 
them up, but someway or ither it didna : and the minister 
lookit disappointed like about it ; but he said some Scripture 
-words at the twa beggars, and left them, much grieved, while 
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my father, who was only an unbelieving Covenanter, gied 
thera the price o* a gill o' whuskey.' 



THE AFFLICTED PASTOR. 

A GALLOWAY TALE OF WQE. 
(From the Newcastle CrUicJ 



The minister sat in his study at night, 

His visage was placid and calm, 
He shaded his eyes from the glare of its ^^%, 

And he studied — deep, deep in a Psalm. 
His soul had, enraptured, extended its wings, 

And heavenward directed its flight, 
Till it soared &om the power of terrestrial things^ 

And reveUed in pious delij^t. 

The failings he mourned of humanity frail. 

He mourned their iniquities more ; 
YeA ! he doubted some props of religi<Mi would fail. 

Unsound and decayed at the corcu 
* Filthy lucre ! ' he cried, * that gi^eat purse of pur ffc^ 

Tempts the heaven-chosen pastor himself, 
To desert his poor souls, and ne'er dream of disgrace. 

For some wretched addition of pelf. 

' The flock he has sworn to 1^ i^pw^ tp heii^^i^ 

For the sake of his Master and mine, 
May be chosen to grace, or to Satan be given. 

As the powers in their wisdom incline. 
They may sink to perdition for aught that he caves, 

When a wealthier charge .is in vieir ; 
They may live and die godless : o'erbur^eiied with <?aw«. 

Or, elected, prove godly and true. 
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' From a weakness so sordid, which all mupt deepose, 

Thank heaven I am wholly exempt ; 
Were I tempted even now with a lucrative prize, 

I'd reject it with scorn and contempt ; 
I would cleave to my charge, though my stix>eiid b^ small,' — 

What knocking was heard at the door ? 
Whose voice cried — * Confound him ! why didn't he call 

And leave these two letters before ?' 

One letter was opened — the angel above 
Recorded, while shedding a tear, — 

* He is called by the Lord to a " labour of lov^" 

A rich glebe and four hundred a year.' 
His spirit descends from its flight in the heaven, 

Attracted to earth by the sound ; 
The wealth-loving priests are excused and forgiven. 

Their faultd can no longer be found. 

'I'll accept it by—* well, it is better unsaid, 

* And 'twould mightily perfect the plan. 
Were I next called to marry some wealthy old maid, 

Who would barter her cash for a man.' 
He rang for the bottle to solace his grief 

On leaving his flock at the ** call :" 
' Oh ! the pig-headed rogues ! though I staid, my belief 

Is, Old Scratch would be sure of them all.' 

As he boozed o'er his ppnc^ the next letter was read. 

And it mightily altered his tone. 
And he used Scripture language, — ^a call had been made 

To a stipend much less than his own. 

* They may follow their letter,' the holy mam said. 

And the note was consigned to the flame ; 
Then he finished the bottle, went mortal to bed. 
And laughed at all thoughts of the shame. 

Clean-shaved, on the morrow, long-visaged and meek« 

The pulpit he mounts with a groan ; 
Huge tear-drops of sorrow run down o'er his cheek 

As he leta his affliction be known. 
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* I «m called by the Lord to go elsewhere,' he cries, 

' And my hour of departure is come ; 
Oh ! my heart-strings are breaking !' Tears gashed fromhis 
eyes, 

And he wept, — ^for with grief he was dumb. 

' I am bound by my office,' at length he could teU, 

* To obey the behests of the Lord : ' 
He'd obeyed just the same had the call been from— well 

He of course never hinted a word. 
The people all wept— 'twould have melted a stone, 

And it crossed not one grief -laden brow, 
Had it been to the poor paltry stipend alone. 

The Lord might be calling till now. 
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THE CLOOPIE BELLS. 

TRADITION that used to be very common 
in the Shire was the one about the origin of 
The Cloopie Bells, and it was looked on as a 
warning to every one to refrain from scoffing 
at people enduring affliction in the cause of 
truth and godliness. 

The story was that when the Wigton Martyrs were being 
drowned, there was one of the soldiers that were present at 
the execution, that was called Bell, and he had a good glass 
ill him, and he was taunting and jeering them. 

Hearing some one pitying them, he said in a scoffing 
manner — 

* There's nae fear o' them, the Lord *11 come doon and help 
them, and they'll soom oot like djeuks.* 
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He then waded into the tide, and cried at the old wo- 
man — 

* Soom ! lucky, soom I ' 

The old woman, whose head was just above the tide, 
looked round at him and said — 

* Ye can scoff at me noo, bnt the day *11 come, when you 
and yoors '11 lute tae se^ yer meat Kke djeuks, an' '11 barely 
get it' 

After the old woman went olit of sight in the water, and 
the young one refUsed to recant, he was standing on the 
shore while the wavei^ i^ere dashing up again her head, 
some one remarked that slie Vas long o* droonin. 

' Droon ! ' says Bell, ' she can soom like a djeuk, she'll 
neirtr dttbn if I dinna help her.' 

Ae waded in to her, and took his pike and pushed Ber 
head under water, and held it down till she was dead. 

Bell's wife was in the family-way at the time, and wben 
his son was bom it was web-footed, and the hands were 
webbed between the fingers like a duck's foot. 

Bell soon fell into drink, and went all to the bad, and hsd 
at last to b^ his bread from door to door, and all his fafliilj 
for generations were beggars, and begjged all over thecountiyi 
and likely do yet. 

They were all webbit like his son, and were #ell known 
all over Galloway and Ayrshire, but I never saw any of them 
mysel that I ken o', but one. 

He ^-as a decent-looking middle-sized old man, and grey- 
haiirtdd, and he had an old beaver hat on, which he took off 
when he camjB to the door, for he was looking for an awmus. 

I brought him a plateful of meal —the usual awmiis at 
that time, — which he put into the meal-poke he carried in 
his hand, and after he had put his poke right, he held up his 
right hand, and spread out his fingers, and said — 
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* Thank ye, gudewife ! ye can say that ye h^ served yin 
o' the Cloopie Bells.' 

I examined his hand, and the web was quite rea},, and as 
distinct as a djeuk's, and it came rather above thp middle 
joints of his fingers, and not quite as far as thq top joints » 

I asked him what caused it, and he said it wa$, * the 
joodgment o' God for the Wigton Martyrs,* and that all his 
breed and generation were the same. , 

A VICIOUS BEGGAR. 

[EGGARS, and indeed poor people of every 
kind, were sore thorns in the side of Mr 
Stuart McGomGraX who was tho great man 
of Newton-Stewart in my young days, and hp 
was awfii sair on them whenever he could 
He was terrible for apprehending beggai's 
and sending them to jail, and when he could not find tho 
sheriff-officer to take them up — ^for there were no policemen 
then, — he used to do, it himself 

One day he thus seized an old beggar-wife, and was drag: 
giiig her off* to jail, when the old lady got savage at his rough 
treatment, and turned on him, and laid about hidings wihev 
meal-poke, and made such a hand of his beaver hat and his 
grand coat, that he was glad to let her go. 

* There's a shilling for your spirit,' says he, * and now 
what's your name, you old she-devil 1 ' 

' I'm sorry to say,' says the beggar-wife, * it's the same as 
your own, for I'm come of that cursed house of Stewart, like 
yourself ; there's yer shillin ! I never tak siller from my 
puii' relations,' and she flung the shilling in his face, and set 
liira off cursing. 



get the chance. 



40 
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GAME-HUNTING. 

jpajj^jf CACHES were in those days the only mesans 
i« i0^^|E **f communication across the country, and 
i\ UBBi^ *^^^ carried parcels as well as passengers. 
jL ^^^l! Tlie Portpatrick and Dumfries coach 

^^^^^SX changed horses at Newton Stewart, and one 
day Mr Stuart McGomeral got notice that the boot of the 
coach was crammed with game that had been poached in the 
neighbourhood. He and Mr Doyb of Swallowha, also a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, were in waiting at the Inn to search the 
coach, and the moment the horses were taken out, and the 
passengers came down for refreshments, Mr Doyb jumped up 
to commence the search. 

' Come down oot o* that,* cries the guard, ^ what are ye 
wantin there V 

' Do you know who you ai-e speaking to V says McGrom- 
eral. 

^ I naither ken nor care,' says the guard, ' some scoundrels 
going to rob the coach, ir ye V 

* This is Mr Doyb of Swallowha,' was the reply, ' and Tm 
Mr Stuart McGomeral.' 

* I don't care if he was Mr Devil of Hell,' cries the guai-d, 
pointing his gun at Swallowha, * get doon oot o' that, or I'll 
blaw oot your brains wi the blunderbuss ; no raan'U search 
this coach till it's out of my charge at Dumfries ; ' and he 
made them come down and wouldn't let them touch it, for 
it really was full of gam« at the time. 

However he wasn't guard long, for so many complaints 
from lairds, ministei-s, and other characters of that kind, 
were made against him after that, that the owners of the 
coach had to dismiss him for fear of losiiis the contract. 
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A CURE FOR BAD PAYERS. 

lOCTOR HANNAH in Newrton Stewart was 
a di-oll sort of a buddy, and many queer 
stories used to l>e told about hira. 

One time a neighbouring doctor called on 
him, and they had a long talk on professional 
matters, and in the course of conversation the visitor re- 
marked, that the people were terrible bad payers where he 
was, and seemed to think a doctor should be constantly run- 
ning after them for nothing. . 

* That's a' yer ain faut,' says Dr Hannah, *ye dinna charge 
them half aneuch : make infernal charges, an' they'll pey ye 
tae the last bawbee ; but when yer charges are light, they 
think ye're no worth peyin ava.' 

* Ah' just last week,' says the stranger, ' 1 drew ten 
teeth, an' they were a' awfully obleeg't tae me, forbye pay- 
ment, but I haena seen a penny o' the payment yet.' 

* Ye maun surely be an awfu simpleton,' says Dr Hannah, 

* I get pey for every yin I draw ; they wud never think o' 
comin here without the siller in their han'.' 

* How in the worl' do you manage that V says the visitor, 

* I wish you would let me into the secret.' 

* Nae secret ava,' says Hannah, * they cheatit me the same 
way at first ; but as sure as they forgot to pey me for the 
first yin, whenever they came back, I broke the second yin 
for them.' 

* A gran' plan ! a gran' plan ! ' cries the visitor, * I never 
wud a thocht o' that ! I'll Jiae't tried.' 

* O ! but I I hae a better plan nor that noo,' says 
Hannah, * if they dinna lay doon the shillih afore I begin, I 
just contrive to break the first yin, an' so they aye clap doon 
the siller noo, the verru minute they come in.' 
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FULL OR SATISFIED? 

f LIZA CONNELL lived at The Challoch in 
Glenlnce, and she had been^in England, 
uLid had turned horrid genteel, Hnd so was 
vory mim-monthed, and exceedingly careful 
I ZwSSwS^ ^ '' aToid all vulgar phrases likely to lead any- 
one to consider she was Scotch. 

A niece of hers they ca't Tibby Milroy, came from Droch- 
dool one day to visit her ; and Betty, as folk called her be- 
hind her back, made a grand tea for her, and baked some 
grand kind of flour scons, or cakes, as she called them, that 
she had learned to make about Preston. 

When the tea was about over, Betty insistit on Tibby 
eating some more of the cakes, for says she — 

' They're dainties you'll not get the chance of everyday.' 

* No thank ye, Auntie,' says the lass, ' I canna tak anitber 
bite; I'm as f u as I can baud already.' 

This was rural simplicity certainly, though not very 
oltj^rftnt, iinil Betty was naturally sadly shocked, so she ex- 
claimed — 

* You great vulgar brute ! to talk tibont biding foil ; 
couldn't you say you were satisfied,' putting a great accent od 
the " ^td/' 

' No I Auntie,' was the reply, < I wud be tellin a lee if 1 
did, for I'm no satisfied ava : they're safe nice. Auntie: I 
wud like tae eat mair if I could, but I canna.' 

GRENNAN KIRN. 

^^^^^^^EW people no\v-a-days have any idea of the 
^^^^^ J miserable wages or salaries »the Schoolmaster, 
jpflf public and private, had to live on in my 

M young days, or the expedients they were 

I^S obliged, to have i^course to, in order to pon- 
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trive to exist. Indeed the Dominie was, and in too many 
instances still is, the worst paid man in the countey, al- 
though no man deserves to be better done to ; for it is the 
Dominie in a great measure, that has enabled the men of 
Galloway to fight successfully against fate in every comer of 
the world, and by their dogged determination and superior 
education, attain to fame and fortune which the barren rqcks 
and mosses of their native district put entirely beyond their 
reach at home. 

But that sort of thing is to a great extent done aw»y with 
now, for of late years a paternal government has contrived 
some beautiful Education Acts, calculated to j^aoe classical 
education beyond the reach of the poor,, and by reducing 
them to the level of the En^ish, doom them for ever to the 
condition of labourers. Though wretchedly paid, the Dom- 
inies of my young days were a very superior class of men to 
the gomeral youths of these days of School Boards, who 
often get large salaries and grand houses for giving demen- 
tary infant education, and who if taken out of the beaten 
path of their * Standards,' would as frequently as not betey 
their helpless ignorance. 

And strange to say, we have a Galloway man . to .thank 
for a gck)d deal of it. Perhaps he wanted nobody to get on 
but himsel. 

The average Dominie of 50, or even 30 years ago, taught, 
in addition to an ordinary English education, Latin, Greek, 
French, and often Hebrew, with Algebra, Mathematics, 
Geometry, Navigation, and indeed nearly everything that 
would be wanted in most positions in life, and all for some ! 
twenty pounds a year, and often much less. ! 

In those days every }>loughman or drainer's son could be, \ 
and many of them were, excellent Greek and Laiau sdiolars, 
and ignorant labourers, such as we are now b^^ning to 
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find, were nbt known in the district, if we except a few cha- 
racters in the towns, and some miners and gamekeepers that 
came from England. Folk would hunger themselves to 
school their weans then ; they hunger their weans now for 
whiskey, extravagance, and gentility in ower mony instances 
— ^to be like the English, I suppose. 

A very common way of the Schoolmaster helping out his 
small salary, was for him to take the harvest somewhere, 
and the vacation was always in the harvest-time, partly to 
let the Dominie get to his harvest, and partly to let the 
scholars get the chance to make something to deed them and 
school them in the winter. 

Most farmers were glad to get a Dominie, for they were 
often such merry fellows, and kept all the harvesters in good 
fettle for work with their drolleries ; for they were often 
stickit ministers, and able to sing a jolly sang, and tell queer 
stories, and keep everybody from wearying. 

One year there was a Dominie from Stoneykirk, James 
McWhinnie I think they ca't him, was harvesting at The 
Grennan, in Kirkmaiden, and he was a very merry fellow, 
and keepit them all in fun, and everybody likit him, and he 
was a great hand for giving them sangs and recitations in 
the forenichts, and putting eveiybody in a good way wi 
themselves. One ol his favourite recitations was the then 
popular * Packman,' beginning — 

" I wha Stan' here in this bare scoory coat, 
Waa yince a Packman, worthy mony a groat : 
I'e carried packs as big 's yer muckle table, 
An* scartit pots, an' sleepit in a stable." 

There was a sang he used to sing they ca't ' The Tailor/ 
which was a gi*eat favourite too in ' Galloway at that time, 
and the man that sang used to go through all the actioii> 
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that a tailor performs at his work, and shot oat his elbows 
and dunched everybody near him. 
Here is a verse or two of it 

** There was a wee tailor cam into the toon. 
An' a' he wantit was elbow-room. 

Gie me elbow-room ! 

Gie me elbow-room ! 

Gie me elbow-room ! 

Gie me elbow-room ! 
An' a' he wantit was elbow-room. 

*' The tailor sat at the head o' the toon, 
An' a* he wantit was elbow-room. 

Gie me elbow-room, &c., &c. 
And.a' he wantit was elbow-room." 

He was a great band for making sangs besides, and that 
year, after the harvest was over, and he had gone back to 
the school again, he made a sang about the Kim, which was 
very popular in the Khinns for many a year. 

He sent it in a letter to the farmer, and on the back of it 
was written : — 

** To James Milroy pray send this letter, 
Nor look with what 'tis laden; 
The sooner it is sent the better, 
To The Grennan in Kirkmaiden." 

I forget a good deal of the sang, but here is a verse out of it 
here and there — 

" Now Phoebus in the west does lour, 
And eenin sends a peltin shower. 
While through the feel's the lasses pour. 
To be at Grennan Kim, O. 

Pride wasna there wi mouth asquint, 
Screw't up like yin was chowin flint ; 
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Kaoe o* iier friena th»t I could hint 

Were seen at Orennan Kim, O. 

The nrastc sweet an' sweeter hlew, 
The dancers jost like lichtnin flew. 
While Gampbelton or Hielan Blue 

Kept time at Grennan Kim, O. 

Kirkmaiden's famed for witchcraft's art, 
I swear if s tme wi a' my heart, 
Tor Watches I saw yoong and smart. 
That nicht at Grennan Kim, O. 

Bat no the kin' that hart folk's gear, 
Or pit the midnicht wretch to fear. 
Or through the air on ragweed steer ; 
Thae werena at the Kim, O. 

Their witchcraft's o* a nobler hue. 
Their dimpled cheek and bonnie mon'. 
Their shinin een o' black and blue 
S' no cannie at a Kim, O. 

If I should say that there I saw 

A lass that rather wanr't them a!, 
I Guess richt or dinna gaess ava, 

! But hey ! for Gremian's Earn, O. 

I I think this Schoolmaster didn't stay long in Stoneykirk, 

! but I never beard what came of him. 

NAE WUNNER. 

|IREA.T lots of stories are gaun about the queer 

ways of Kirkmaidenfolk, and their supposed 

wickedness, but few folk could guess what 

I makes them different from the oUier natives 

'^ of Galloway. 

Being a narrow peninsula, with no part of it more than a 

mile from the sea, and a branch of the Gulf-Styeam striking 
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on its western shore, it enjoys a very mild and salubrious 
climate, and the snows in winter seldom lie more than a few 
hours, and the parish is often clear of snow, when all places 
in sight of it are white. 

It is a wonder it does not become a fashionable watering; 
place, for it abounds with chalybeate springs, and there used 
to be a strong aluminous one at The Muntlock. It used to 
be a holy well, and folk came from far and near for the 
water, which was carried to all parts of the country, and sold 
for the cure of sore eyes. They said that k, was a fairy wife 
that told one Andrew McKitterick's wife at Sewtorrfen 
about it, and she cured her daughter's eyes with it, after all 
the doctors in the country had been beat with them. It is 
drained away now, but could be opened out again. 

One of my sons discovered a grand sulphureous spring at 
Carrigcundy, that an enterprising man could make a fortune 
out of, but there's little encouragement for anything down 
there but turnips and cheese. 

There is a story that one winter some English noblemen 
were visiting at Maxwell's of Monreith, on the opposite side 
of the Bay of Luce, and they were out looking for hares or 
something, and one of the English, seeing the land across 
the bay free of snow, while there was six inches where he 
was standing, asked Sir William how it was that there was 
no snow on that place across the bay. 

*Snawin Kirkmaiden?' says a laird present, * hoo the 
devil could snaw lie yonner 1 yon's the pot-lid o* Hell.* 

A Kirkmaiden laird that was there retorted — 

* It's nae wonder then, that we Fingauls are sae much 
better than you Machars folk, for we '11 live aboon 't that 
way ^ but ye ken, tradition says that ye were bred out o' the' 
scum that boiled ower atween that pot an* the lid.' Kthat be 
true, I doubt the Machars folk'U be the queei-est o' the twa. 

41 
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MARRIED LIFE. 

|ORRID heaps of anecdotes about married life 
are current all over Galloway, and if I tell't 
ye the half o' them, I would just tire ye out, 
but I may mention one or two of them. 
There was yin Rab Shaw that married a 
lass down in Stoneykirk, and the night of the wedding he 
said — 

^ My bonnie Maggie ! she's mine at last ; my hinny jewel ! 
I wndna gie her for a' Logan lands, so I wudna.' 

* Bide a wee ! bide a wee !' says A.ndrew Morrow, * afore 
ye're married a fortnight ye'll be glad tae swap her for a 
kail*yard my man, an* naebody '11 swap wi ye.* 

* Aye ! ' says auld Mag McMurray in Sorbie, one nig^t 
they were talking of the effects of marriage, * ye may say 
what ye like, but I could tell a married man amang a hun- 
ner, so I could ; they hae aye sic a cowed look about them ; 
deed 1 I could pick yin oot in the dark, there's aye a kind 
o' burnt smell about them, as if the wife had been bleezing 
their head wi a peat-coal, so. ther^ is.* 

Aul' Lucky Milroy at Clashwhannen used to say to the 
young lasses, * Callens ! ' quo she, ' afore I got John Milroy, 
a*, my thocht was hoo tae get him ; I never imagined I could 
need ocht else ; but after I got John Milroy, I fun* I needed 
a' ither things : deed, callens ! if I had ken*t then, what I 
ken noo, naithor John Milroy nor the best man ever steppifc 
in leather shoe wud a got me, I can tell ye.* 

' Women be hang*t,* says Aul' XJthred MjcCuUoch yae day, 
* the less ye hae to do wi them the better ; they'll flanch an' 
flatter ye, and pretend they*re fond o' ye till they get ye tae 
marry them ; and the minute they're married, they'll set 
their horns at ye like a boxing goat.* 
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Andrew Heron at Airylick took unto himself a wife, and 
a bonnie toohoo he made about her, but it wasna lang till he 
changed his tune, for he could hardly get his meat read/t, 
wi her stravaigin about amang the neighbour houses. 

* Aye ! ' says he, ' when I married Peggy Dunbar, I was 
as pleased as a fool about it ; I thocht I had gruppit a goold- 
spink ; butwhen I had her, I fan' oot she was naething but 
a wuUy-wagtail.' 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELDER. 

AM not exactly sure at what period the fol- • 
lowing happened, but I have been told that 
it is perfectly true, though I think it must 
have been about the close of the luiit c<jiitury. 
The story was ^that there wi^re two new 
Elders wanted in Stoneykirk Parish, and thej?^ wore [iccoid- 
ingly elected in the ordinary manner, which I aippoise rBcans 
that they were nominated and appointed by tl^e miniF^tcir, 
who is usually a sort of imitation Pope in his own particular 
parish. 

When the Session met to confirm the appointment, and 
pray them into their new positions, one o^ the old Eiders 
got up and said— 

* I doot, minister, I maun object to Mr What-d'ye-call- 
him.' 

* What ! ' says the minister, astonished to find that any 
one dared to interfere with the Divine appointment made 
through him, *what objection do you make to him? he's 
one of the most I'espectable farmers in the parish ; I'm told 
he pays a very large rent* 

* O ! I dersay he's respectable aneuch,' was the i*eply, 

* but I object to him because he haesna the proper qualifi- 
cation.' 
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* What qualification does he want V says the minister, 
* he seems to me to be extremely well qualified for an Elder/ 

* Na ! na I • was the reply, * hell never do ara ; he's the 
only man in the Session that haesna haen a chance wean 
laid tae him, an' we'll just be disgraced wi the like o' Um 
amang us ; I object verra strongly to his being made in 
Elder.' 

The minister looked sheepish, and scarcely knew what to 
say, but he muttered something about a gig and two saddle 
horses, while the new man stood up and said — 

* Its a queer fault canna be mended ; dinna let that be 
ony objection.* 

NO SOUL. 

I A.MIE McTAGG ART lived at the foot of the 
Paithbrae in Newton Stewart, and he was a 
kind of Episcopalian, or Infidel, or TJnita- 
lian, or something of that kind ; but ony 
way he wasna a bad customer at the public-house, for he 
swore he could swallow whiskey with any man alive. 

One market<lay he was arguing away with some of the 
dealers, about the immortality of the . soul, and was going a 
great length, when Aul' Auchenmalg frae Glenluce asked 
him — 

* Hae ye nae sowl yersel, Jamie ? ' 

* Sorra the morsel,' says Jamie, *nae mair nor your collie.' 

* Weel ! I'll no say he's wrang,' says Auchenmalg, looking 
round at the rest, * for if he ever had yin, it wud a l)cen 
washed oot wi whuskey mony a year sin'.' 

Jamie hadna anither word to say on the subject — that 
day, onyway. 
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MoGAW. 

|IRKMAIDEN contains, among others, a con- 
siderable clan of the name of McGaw, who 
according to an account I have seen- some- 
where, are the descendants of Aodh, one of 
tl^e i^'ingaui chiefs. Unfortunately for this account, Aodh 
is pronounced Hugh, and his descendants are still to be 
found in Ireland under the names of McHugh and McCue. 

The most reliable tradition makes out the McOaws to be 
the descendants of Ham the son of Noah, and affirms that 
they have been settled in Kirkmaiden ever since the Blood, 
their original name having been McHam, gradually cor- 
rupted in the course of ages into McHa, which by an easy 
transition became McGa or McGaw. 

Other traditions state that they were originally Danes or 
Noi-semon, and were at first called Gauls or Strangers, which 
word, in accordance with the well-known rule in Scotch 
which softens down such words as ball, hall, fall, and call, 
into ba, ha, fa, and ca, was gradually softened down into 
Gaw, from which McGaw as % matter of course originated. 

Other accounts say they came from Torrybum in Fife, and 
w ere the descendants of some great persecutor ; while others 
again make them out to be some of the Moray men who 
were sent down to Kirkmaiden by Malcolm IV. at the time 
of his famous Saxon colonization of Galloway. 

But wherever they came from, or whether they sprung 
spontaneously from the soil, they are still there, and they are 
divided into several sub-clans or varieties, known as the Rory, 
Tory, Mory, Pin, Gun, Gaest, and Gaunt McGaws, and they 
are said to be very proud of their various distinctive titles. 
The Rory McCraws are said to have got that name be- 
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cause they were great singers, and roared moat deepenkU^Y i 
the Tory McGaws becaHse they were masterfol, domineoriii^ 
men, just like Tories ; the Mory McGaws becaaae Omf 
great, strong, savage McGaws ; the Pinn Mcdsws, 
they were little short stumpy McGaws, just ffie f^is } Ae 
Gun McGaws were mere walking apologies fcr McOar* : 
the G«st McCkws were long skeleton McG^Krv; tfri* He 
G^ttnt McC^sws ate those that swidlow all the meat and it 
does them no gboii 

I harre^ been told that there are some of IJI ihe kinds there 
yet, but tficy ate bettoming* fewtr under the big-&rm system, 
thOD^ air otte tiitie there were eighteen or tweiity farmers in 
Hke patildi of the name, and they are very scarce elsewhoe. 

I am not sure to which of the varieties the McGaw men- 
tioned in the following popular rhyme belonged, perhaps 
some of themselves could tell. 

** Bomiie WuUie ! pretty WulUe ! lang WulUe Gaw ! 
What'U a'^the lasses do when Wullie gangs awa? 
Some'll lauc^, an' some '11 greet, an' some no care ava. 
An' sotne 'U kilt their petticoats, and follow Wnllie Gaw." 

Inaotts parts of Galloway I have heard it called " Bonme 
WuUie iS^Skho/' but I don't know which is ike right name. 

EXTEMPORE BAPTISM: 

I ONG ago it Used to be the fashion in some parts 

of Galloway for poor people to carry their 

weans to the Manse on a particular day to get 

them christened, but t think it is entirely 

done away with now. 

I mind of hearing one Martha McQuoid felling that when 

they took theif Jkmie to StoneyWii: Manse to get christened, 

Mr Btewart' was from home, having had occasioli to go else- 




where tha^ day. As ihey were retuming homewards dis- 
aj^inied, they met Mr Btewart on the road, and he made a 
great apology for disappointing them, and said that if th^ 
likit he would do it now, for it was a long Way fi>r ^em to 
come. 

There was a great gorrach on the road where they stood, 
made by the cart wheels, and he broke the iee on it with 
the l^ael of his boot, and lifting a little water out of the hole 
christened the wean on the i^pc^, and afbsr pntting up a 
short prayer, sent them off delighted at net having to go 
hafik again. 

Mr Stewart was a man. very prompt in hift actions^ and a: 
great favourite^ — for a minister. 

MAIDENS' MOUTHS. 

I EN, or at least marrying men, were very 
scarce about Galloway' in my young days, 
and I doubt they're scarcer than ever now, 
if I'm ony judge, 
iiiven in the Mnirs they were bad to get, if we're to be- 
lieve the story they used to tell about Adam Mc€lure'« 
doehtei's in Pienninghame. 

Adam lived about Glenvemoeh, and he had two awful 
grand genteel dochters that were getting rather elderfy, and 
nae signs of ony body coming to look after them, and' like a' 
women in the same predicament they were in fiiir despera- 
tion to catch a man o* some kind. That's how so many 
Galloway lasses tak Irishmen, — and even Englishmen, if 
there's naething else to be had. 

They were horridly troubled with Adam however, for he 
hadna a morsel of gentility about him, and upset all the 
grand mantraps they ooncoote<l, till sometimes one of them 
would be tempted to exclaim in despair- - 
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' If 8 a queer thing everybuddy's faither dees but mine.' 

Ab a specimen of his diabolical outrages on gentility, the 
following may serve. 

One evening they had u grand tea-party, and several di^ 
ble young men at it, and to dazzle their een a bit, they liad 
bought a grand new Japanned tea-tray — a great novelty at 
that time— which they fully expected would carry all before 
ity and cast a glamour over some of the visitors sufficient to 
bring them to the point of marriage. 

But Och-a-nee ! old Adam had hardly got the blessing 
asked when bis eyes fell on the grand tray, and with a wick- 
ed leer in his eye he accosted the gudewife, — 

' Ye can tak awa the tray noo, gudewife ; everybuddyhas 
seen't I daresay : if they haena, just hand it roon' for them 
to look at ; it'll only be in the road when we're eatin.' 

It's quite clear Adam wasna henpecked. 

Another day Adam had been down at Newton-Stewart at 
the market, and when he came home there was a party of 
marriageable men that had been got up in his absence. 

' What news the night, father? ' cried the dochters, * ony 
new fashions come ootthis week? ' 

* O ! gude news the nicht, lasses,' says he, ' there's a new 
law come oot, that every lass that haes a wee mouth haes 
tae get a man fun' her by the Government.* 

The dochters were baith weel provided-for in the moutii 
way, but Jenny, to make her mouth as little as possible, 
I>ursed it out, and simpered — 

as it so r 

' It's as fack as daith,' was the reply, ' an' them that haes 
a muckle mouth 's tae get twa.' 

' That's rairawclus ! ' says Jean, opening a mouth ye could 
hae stappit yer bonnet in, while Jenny, not to be out-done by 
her sister, opened hers wide aneuch tae hae swallowed a peat- 
stack. ' 
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GREED. 

j gWWgW ANNYgMcGILL and Sarah McHaffie in Glen- 
[ luce were talking one Sunday night on religi- 
i ous matters, and were criticising a sermon on 
t the next world that the parish minister had 
I preached that day. 



As some old folk may mind yet, there was an awsome 
downcome in the value of land and of farm produce soon 
after ^the Battle of Waterloo, and farmers that had taken 
farms in the dear time, couldna pay their rents- on account 
of the low prices, and so scores of them were ruined and had 
to give up their farms and emigrate. 

There were some men of the name of McMaster from the 
Laigh country somewhere, that came and took a great lot of 
the deserted farjus at cheap rates, and created quite a con- 
sternation among the natives, and so the discourse turned on 
them. 

^ I'm thinkin,' says Kanny, ' that the suner we dee i^e 
hetter, an' gdt tae the next worl' ; what wi Ayrshiremen an' 
Eerish we'll sune be hunger^t oot o' this yin.' 

* I hope,' says Sarah, * there'll be room aneuch in the next 
worr for us, there'll sune be nane here ; thae McMasters'U 
sune hae a' this yin grabbit up ; onybuddy et wants tae 
gang tae hearen'U hae tae dee afore they get their claughts 
on't' 

* Dinna be fear't,* says ITanny, 'if we only wun tae heaven, 
they'll no be likely to fash us there ; but Gude guide us, 
there's nae sayin if we'll get in, they'll want a' the ither bit 
tae theirsels^ an' the wicked'll hae tae flit somewhere tae 
mak it)om for them.' 
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BUTTER. 

N £ of the queer byeworde they have in Gallo- 
way says, * The Butter gangs mad three times 
a year : It gangs mad wi saftness, it gangs 
mad vri hardness, and it gangs mad wi dear- 
ness.* 

I never heard of them sending it to the Asylum, though ; 
they just cured it at home. 

NEW MEDICINES. 

il^JS^iHETER GOWDIE had a shop in Portpatiick, 
■^^H and like mofct shopkeepers in small towns 
^^'^Sm and villages in Galloway, he sold every- 
V^^SHI thing fix)m flour to fly-blisters. 
x^^uESSi Peter and Patrick being synonymous 
terms in Galloway, and lots of Irishmen of the name of 
Patrick being employed on the harbour works at that time, 
Peter Gowdie was sometimes for devilment called by the 
same name as the Irishmen, — Paddy — and he was awful 
mad about it ; for he was afraid people might think he was 
Irish, particularly as he was redheaded, and sair marked wi 
the smallpox ; and when the boys found that out, they used 
to cry * Paddy Gowdy ' at him to torment him. 

One oi the English coastguardsmen stationed there had a 
child that took badly, and he sent for Doctor McWhirter to 
come and see it, and when the Doctor was there he had also 
to prescribe for the other children, one of whom had a sore 
leg, and the other a scabbed head, and he instructed the man 
to get some Paregoric Drops for the first child, some Basili> 
con Salve for the second, and some Sulphur Vivum for the 
third. 

The coastguard, who was an intelligent fellow for an Eng- 
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lishtnan, went off to Peter Gowdie's to get them, and on the 
"way he fell in with an Irishman called Timothy O'Wheeli- 
gan, who was going there also, and they had a chat ahout 
the Harbour works by the way, which rather confounded his 
recollection of the names of the medicines, and so when he 
went into the shop, the first thing he asked for wa» a half- 
penny-worth of the Sulphate of Ivy. 

Peter had never heard of this stuff before, but on being 
told what it was for, he persuaded him to take Flowers of 
Stilphnr instead, and then he enquired * what else/ 

The Coastguard asked if he had any Wheeligan Saw. 

Peter said he didna ken, but he would look, and he went 
and looked, and brought two or three sizes of hand-saws, and 
aoaked if any of them would ansVer. 

* No ! ho ! ' says he, * 1 want Wheeligan Saw/ 

' Is it making fun of my name you are 1 ' says Timothy, 
in a rage, ' lie tache ye better mannoi-s, be japtrs.' 

And he squared up at the Englishman, who protested 
that he meant no offence, but just wanted some Saw for a 
store leg, and he thought ' Wheeligan ' was the name of it. 

Peter asked if it wasn't Basilicon Saw he wanted, and he 
said he believed it was, and took a pennyworth. 

* An;^hing else 1 * sftys Peter, grinning. 

* Tuppince worth of Paddy Gowdy's Dirops, if you please,' 
says the Englishman. 

Peter got into a desperate fury, and said— 

* 1*11 Paddy Gowdy ye, you insultin scooneral ! ye couldna 
let Tim6thy alane, an' noo maun start on me ! 1*11 Paddy 
Qowdf ye 1 my name's Peter Gooldie sir ! ye're verra likely 
Eerish yersel, if a' was ken't : just look at yer face ! Paddy 
€k)Wdy ! ! get obt b' my shop or I'll set the dog on ye; 
Paddy G'owdy*s DrapS atWeel ! ' 

Peter would listeh to no explanation, and the Engliskman 
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Lad to go away over to Stranraer, and get Dr McWhirter to 
write down the exact name of the Drops he wanted. 

THE LOWER ORDERS. 

UEER folk have queer ways, and the Ayrsliire 
wiij of singling turnips used to be thought a 
i|itc3er one, though it is now so common in 
tljc Shire that nolK)dy thinks there is any- 
thing queer about it. 
There was a terrible ado over it when the Ayrshiremen 
fii^t introduced it, for it was considered an attempt to make 
the Galloway folk as nearly like brute beasts as it was pos- 
sible to get them in a Christian country, for instead of stand- 
ing up and singling the turnips with a hoe, they gart tlxem 
crawl on their hands and knees like a drove of swine, and 
single them ^vith their fingers. 

There used to be a story about some young gentleman of 
the name of Agnew that had been sent away to a school in 
the South of England, for fear he would leai-n to speak 
Scotch and disgi-ace the family ; and one year when he was 
home for a holiday he was out in the carriage with his father, 
who lived somewhere about Stranraer, I forget exactly 
where, and he noticed about a score of women and boys and 
bits of lasses singling turnips in a damp clay field, not far 
from Leswalt Kirk. 

Their backs were to him, and their heads close to the 
ground, and of course out of sight, so that they looked like 
a lot of immense bee-skeps, covered with coarse bags, on 
which the word * Guano* was printed, generally upside down. 
After staring attentively at the strange looking objects for 
ca minute or two, the lad observed that they were moving, 
and thinking they were some of the wild beasts of the coun- 
try he shrank into the comer of the carriage, exchuming — 
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' Goodness ! gracious ! father ! what sort of creatures are 
those!' 

* Singlers, my boy, Singlers/ was the reply. 

' Singlers ! father ? ' says the young man, and he tried to 
call to mind what sort of ferocious animal a Singler was. 

Seeing that his father didn't appear to be the least afraid 
of them, he felt reassured, and concluding that they were 
some sort of domestic animals, he enquired — 

' Father ! do they eat hay ? ' 

* O ! no, my boy,' was the answer, * they don't eat hay ; 
they're sort of half human.' 

' Are they dangerous, father ? ' says the young man. 

* O ! no, not at all,' was the reply, but tJiey*re veiy trou- 
blesome, and bad to manage.' 

. * In what way, father ? * says the lad. 

* They are the working people, you know,' says the fairer, 
' and they're always grumbling ; they want more money, 
better houses, shorter hours, and all sorts of things that poor 
people have no right to think of.' 

* What shocking creatures ! ' replied the son, 'why don't 
they shoot them 1 ' 

CATCHING A MAN. 

lABIN ROSS had a bit grun they ca't the 
Laigh Clash, and like ither young men he 
. gaed a courting, and made up to Nanny Mc 
William at Kilstey, and an odious courter he 
was, and courtit awsome strong. 
Like all furious courtships it didna last lang, and in a 
short time Rabin left off visiting altogether. 

When anybody asked him when the wedding was coming 
off, he would reply, — 
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' I oMi har'ly UA\ ye, deed ! I doot there'll be naething o't 
noo, for the swine has run through't' 

Kannj however, lo6ked on it in a differi^t f^^on, for 
Mie sftftd — 

* O I ^ scooneml, hQ coortit me, an' he better coortit ine, 
an' pretendit be couldna leeve without me , he prorokit me 
tae like him, the Gillian, an' than he left me ; I would be- 
lieve nae man noo ; deed f if tite Apo^ie Paul was cofiiin 
courtin me, I wudna believe Him ; ita ! ndi*' Nebuchadnezzar 
aitli^r.' 

But Nanny was the wrang womitn td sit do>Ohk And dee of 
love ; she just put tip her hair sfcfitsh, and kiokit ctiii for ani- 
ther, and it wiEiitoa Ismg ere she was married. 

* Aye ! ' quo she, * I sune settle't Jdhn ; for When he was 
flanchin I never let on I heard him, an' as sune as I got a 
richt chance, I sunk my teeth in his coat-tails, an' hel' on 
like grim death.' 

One day alber she was married, she fell in Mrith Babin, 
and Rabin, jeering, asked her what kind o* a man was that 
she had got. 

* Deed ! Eabin,' says Nanny, * he'll compare wi you onj 
day ; he's a clever lookin falla, though he's kin' o' shauchly 
about the feet, like yersel.' 

This settled Rabin, and he went his way, and Nannj 
turned to the woman iitsat was with her, and said — 

^ Oor John aye gaed stvobblin, ye ken, for he's ill-fittit 
0Byway,-*^eed ! I'm just pU^ed wi him, for he'll never 
tie hiflr i^oon ; I hae a^e to tie them on him when he's 
sleepin, an' be gangs oot an* nevel' neitiijes 't in ttie morning ; 
but it's no Mkely I wud let on abdut that t^ ybn red-nebbit 
haveril.' 
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SACRAMENT SUNDAY. 

ACRAMENT SUNDAY used to be a great 
day in every parish, and in some it was a> ter- 
rible grand affair, far grander than a fiur, 
and of all the grand Sacraments, the Stcmey* 
kirk yin was the grandest, and it vas the taUs 
of the haill country ; and evasy kind of drunkemeas^ dohaueh- 
ery, vice, and wickedness that oottld ba named, w«ra oarrisd 
on at it, till the haUl of Galloway was disgnoed wi the 
name o't. 

In a general way, when it was the Safirament Sunday in 
any parish, the ministers of the neighboQting paridiieB shut 
np their ' establishments ' and went te help, and thor con*' 
gregations went far and near to enjoy the grand perform* 
ances. It was the only substitute for a theatre allowed them, 
ye ken. 

Of course the kirk oouldna hold the half o' them that day ; 
and so, after the first sermon had been preaehed in the kirk, 
each minister when he had done his part inside, came out 
and stood on a thruchhstane in the kirkyard, and preached 
there ; and any of his own congregation thi^ were present, 
gathered round him, and got tokens from hkn, and took the 
Sacrament with the others. 

The first Sermon was always jMreached in the kirk, and 
when they were serving the tables inside, one of them came 
out and preached in the kirkyard, and then the one* that 
served the tables in the kirk came out and rriieved the min* 
ister on the thruhhstane, and preached till ano^ec came oat 
and relieved him. 

In the afternoon there was no preaching in the kirk at all, 
it was all in the kirkyard. 

People always brought provisions with them, ministers 
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and all, and ate them in anj hoases or Publics that w^ne 
near, and many of them just ate them off the gravestones. 

Those who knew of houses to take their refreshments at, 
usually brought a small cheese they called the Sacrament 
Cheese, with them, the remains of which, and of the otlier 
provisicms, were always left with the people for their troulJb, 
and in addition, a small present was usually sent afterwaselk. 

When there was no public-house near-by, people usua%^ 
brouj^t some spirits with them also, and the ministers k^ 
some in the Session-house for their private use during the in- 
tervals of the services. Indeed I have heard it whispered, 
that towards the close of- the day, the spirit that pervaded 
th^ discourses, was very often strongly suspected to have 
come out of a bottle in the vestry. 

CORBIES' TALK. 

HERE used to be a conversation between twa 
Corbies, that was a favourite with young 
people all over Galloway. 

The Corbies forgathered on a knowe, and 
the one said to the other — 

* Whaur hae ye been the day ? ' 

* At the Braes abune Glenapp.' 

* What did ye get there ?' 
' A deed sheep.' 
'Was'tfat?' 

* Na ! na I cabrach ! cabrach ! ' 

By ' cabrach ' they meant that it was lean, cabrach being a 
term for any sort of lean carrion. 
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THE GHOST AT THE CRAICHLAW. 

NTIL late years there used to be a Ghost that 
haunted the old castle of The Craighlaw, and 
frightened everybody nearly to death. 

I have been very often there, but I never 
saw it myself, though I knew plenty of folk 
that did, and I mind that one night I was staying there, I 
asked Miss McKeand (McYan) if it was true that the castle 
was haunted. 

* Deed ! ' says she, ' if it had pu't the blankets aff you as 
aften as it haes pu't them aff me, ye wud hae nae need o' 
askin.' 

The kitchen fireplace was arched over like a bridge, and. 
people could stand below it, and it was a common place for 
the lads to hing about in the forenichts. 

One night in the darkening the cook gaed to thd pump 
for water, and when she came in again the Ghost was stand- 
ing in the fireplace. 

She thought it was one of the lads with a white gown on, 
trying to frighten her,- and she said to it, — 

* What ir ye doin' there, makin a gowk o' yersel 1 ' 

And it just turned up its great big een, and glowered at 
her, and disappeared, and she loot a scraigh and fednted. 

Captain Hamilton was about the castle at the time, for 
there was a room kept for his use in the shooting season, 
and he heard the ado and questioned her about it. 

She teirt him what she had seen, and he said it was all 
nonsense ; he only wished it would appear to him, for he 
would put a shot through it and stop its capers. 

Some time after this, he was coming in from^shooting, 
with the gun ia his hand, and lo and behold ! it was stand- 
ing right before him in the lobby, and he ordered it to go 
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down on ita knees and confess who it was, or he would blow 
its brains out, but it just opened its eyes on him, and stood 
still. 

He was reckoned a dead shot, and he raised the gon and 
fired, and knocked some plaster off the wall^ while the 6rhosfc 
just stood and glower't at him as before. 

He then fainted, and had to be caiTied upstairs; and it 
was some time before he came down again. 

There was a room which the Ghost used to throw Ae 
chairs and tables out of whenever any Avere put in*t, W 
since the Ghost was laid, everything has been quiet thera 

THE POT WELL. 

yEl ERY queer stories used to be told by an old 
wife they ca't Sarah Mac-a-Shennan that lived 
in Newton-Stewart, and on^ (^ them I mind 
was about what they called l^e Pot Well. 
It was on the roadside near Glenht^le, on 
the Barr road, and had been made by one of the Lairds of 
Castle-Stewart, by putting an old stone pot from the nrins 
of the old kirk, under a spring. 

The story was that he put a silver ladle for the folk to 
drink out of, and gave it out that the first couple that bad 
lived together for a year asid a day without quarrelling^ 
would get the ladle, and the second as ide of bacon. 

For some years nobody came to claim either the ladle or 
the bacon, but at last a pair did come, and went to Castle 
Stewart to make their claim. They w«re set into a room to 
wait till the laird would send for the ladle for them, but no 
sooner were they left by themselves, t^an they began to 
quarrel about what they would do with the ladle when they 
got it, the one wanting one thing and the other something 
else, so that when the messenger returned with the ladle, 
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they had one another claught by tbe hair of the head, and 
were raging fearfully. 

The Laird of course sent them off without the prize, but 
somebody must have got it, for neither the ladle nor the pot, 
nor the well either for that matter, have ever been there 
since I can mind — and I doubt never were. 

TOO SALT. 

|ULLIE KENNEDY lived at Knockglass, 
on the road from Stranraer to Portpatrick , 
and he was unco fond of a glass, and when 
he had to go to Stranraer on the market 
days, there was no getting him home before 
one or two o^clock in the morning, and sometimes not very 
sober. 

At first the wife used to sit up for him, and put herself 
into a great state about him, and vexed herself ; and several 
times she talked very seriously to him about it, but she soon 
found out it was no use, and so at length she just went to 
bed and left his supper sitting on the dresser for him, — a 
bowl of porritch, another of milk, and a spoon, — and after a 
feed he rolled into bed, and snored away like a hero till the 
morning. * 

One night he came home drunker than usual, and he went 
to the wrong end of the dresser, where he fell in with a bowl 
of oatmeal drooked with cold water, which had been made 
ready to give to the hens in the morning. 

Finding the milk and spoon at last, he emptied the milk 
in among the wet meal, and sat down in the dark, for "the 
lire was happit, and devoured the contents of the bowl, 
growling all the time at the wife because his supi^er was so 
wsersh, and asking her how she would like to sup porritch 
without salt hersel. 
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Tlie next time he went to Stranraer, he came home as 
drunk as ever, and instead of finding bis ettlement of por- 
ritcb, he again took the wrong bowl, which this time hap- 
jiened to be full of coarse saJt, for the butter — ^for she ettled 
to kirn in tlie morning. 

Getting the spoon and the milk, he poured the latter in 
lunong the salt, and sat down to eat it, but he swallowed it 
with a bad grace, till at last he was obliged to stick up, and 
sjiy to the wife, — 

* Confound ve for a thrawen limmer, if I did say there 
wasna aneuch saut in the porritch, that was nae reason for 
ye tjie mak them a' saut thegither.' 

However, it did him gude in the lang run, for the salt he 
Kuppit made him very ill for nearly a week, and set him so 
much ag;\in drink, that he would uever taste more. 

AULD MACHERADYNE. 

EXOPHON tinily said that the greatest crime 
a man could commit was to represent men and 
things as they are ; -pne would almost think 
he had spent ^^art of his life in Britain. 

Aul* Machemdyne must have a been great 
criminal in his day, for he had n great haunt of speaking the 
truth, which was very aggravating to many of his acquain- 
tances. 

His name was Gilbei-t Mackilvain or Milvain, and he had 
a small farm called Macheradyne, beside Logan Moss, and 
close to the southern march of Stoneykirk, and he was 
famed all over the Ehinns for his blunt sayings. 

One day a neighbour called, and asking for the wife. 
Machei-adyne replied, — 

* She's gane ower ayont the Moss to Kilaiser, to *' swap h 
tea " wi the wife there.' 
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It was and still is an understood custom in that quarter, 
always to invite to tea at your house those who have invited 
you to a tea at theirs. 

A neighbouring farmer came over to him one day, to ask 
him to put bis name to a bill for him, to raise some money 
at the Bank, and he made great complaints about his bad 
luck, and the losses he had lately sustained. 

' Bad luck be hang't,' says M^heradoyne, ^good care 
taks the head aff bad luck ; if ye wud look better after yer 
farm, ye wud hae less bad luck tae haver about.' 

* Say nae mair aboot it,' says the farmer, * but just set 
yer name doon here ; it's just for an obleegement, ye ken, 
yae neighbour obleegin* anither, an there's nae risk, ye ken.' 

* Na ! na ! Andrew,' was the reply, * ye hae an unco glib 
tongue, ' but ye'U no come Paddy ower me wi't the day ; an' 
forbye, the wife's no at hame, an' I never do business with- 
otit her advice aforehan'.' 

* A.ye ! Aye ! ' says Andre vr, * I ken that, but yer wife 
wud never fash hei; head wi a trifle like that ; ye canna ca' 
that business ; just leiidin yer name tae obleege a frien' ; 
I'm sure I wud never need tae be ask't twice tae do the like 
for you.' 

* Ye'll never be askit, Andrew,' says Machery, an' I'm 
gaun tae sign nae names ; there's just twa things I'll lend 
tae naebody, an' that's my wife an' my name, an' gin ye had 
a tongue that wud wile the lugs aff a cuddy, ye'll get nae 
luinie here.' 

' It's just a mere m atter o' form, Mr Milvain,' says An- 
drew, ' I could a got plenty tae do't, but I thought I wud 
let you have the honour o't, as ye were an aul' frien' ; I just 
said to the wife afore I cam awa,' — " I'll no fash the laird 
wi't, it's sic a trifle, I'll just gang ower tae Mr Milvain, an' 
' he'll do't in a minute," — that's just what I said, an' she'll 
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tUnk we hae &'en oot if I gang back withoot it ; yell bett^ 
just put it doon, I ken ye were only jokin/ 

' Sorra the bit o't ! ' was the reply, *■ there's nae joke aboot 
it ; I wud rather gie my siller awa, or throw't into the tide, 
than be cheated oot o't ; so ony mair ye say aboot signin 
names '11 be like singin Psalms tae a dead horse/ 

When the wife came home, he told her all about it 

* Weel ! ' says she, ye were richt no tae sign't, but ye 
shouldna a been sae plain wi him ; they're Terra genteel &lk, 
an' never miss a Sunday at the kirk ; and forbye everybody 
says he's sic a nice man.' 

' O ! aye ! ' retorted Madiersdyne, < he's verra genteel, 
deed ; ower genteel tae pey his debts, I doot ; an' licks the 
wife at hame, the smirkin hypocrite j just like ony ither 
iianch, a causeway god an' fireside deeviL' 

Next week Andrew failed. 

TEETH. , 

I.VE day a Smuggler froui the Isle of Man, of 
the name of Quirk, came into Aul* Doctor 
McKitterick's at Dalniaholly in Kirkmaiden, 
to have a teeth pulled, and after it was out 
he took the teeth in yae hand, and the shil- 
ling in the ither, and looking the Doctor in the face, said,— 

* A shilling ! a shilling for drawing a tooth ; it's far too 
much : it's a perfect iunx>sition.' 

* O weel !' says the Doctor, taking the shilling out of his 
hand, * dinna grumble, if ye're no satisfied, just sit doon an' 
I'll draw ye yin or twa. mae o* them, till ye think ye hac 
aneuch for yer money.' 

He didna. 

Galloway folk never say * tooth,' unless they are genteel ; 
tliey always say * teeth/ which is both singular and plural, 
the same as * sheep.' 




It used to be the fashion amcm^ yoimg f(rik, whenever 
they got a teeth palled, to rowe it carefaily up, and take it 
home, and stap it into the hottest part of the fire, repeat- 
ing : — 

'* Fire ! fire ! burn bane. 
Send me back my teeth again," 

and it was supposed that another teeth would grow up in its 
place. 

In some parts of the country they say, * God send me my 
teeth again.' I suppose it must have been some old heathen 
sacrifice handed down from the days of Paganism. 

ZEAL. 

{EAL in a good oaose is aMnetnoMi carried to 
an extravagaBt length, and in the matter of 
Grace before Meat it sometimes stretches 
that intended thanksgiving into a prayer, 
confession, and supplication combined, of the 
weary length of twenty mortal minutes, during which the 
food gets cold and spoiled, and very scrimpetly a * mercy ' at 
all, to a lot of folk riving with hunger. 

Zeal in this line is sometimes misplaced as in the cele- 
brated grace : — 

** Bless the sheep for David's sake, he herded sheep himsel ; 
Bless the fish for Peter's sake, he gruppit fish himsel ; 
Bless the soo for Satan's sake, he was yince a soo himseL'' 

Amen. 

which was said by some old farmer when he had mutton, 
fish, and pork to dinner. 

But I think the best instance of distorted zeal, combined 
^ith intense selfishness, is the celebrated grace of Simon 
McGomery or Montgomery, that lived at the Head of the 
Toun in Wigton, to hear which Simon's house was often 
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crowded about supper-time with young lads, who made it 
the standing joke of the borough. It 



I 



! ** O Lord ! bleas me an' my wife ; 

Jamie Montgomery an* Ms wife ; 
t Ub twa an' nae mair ; 

I Lord » that's a' : Amen." 

i 

Jamie Montgomery was his brother, and lived about; the 
I Market- place, and like pious people, as they undoubtedly 
! were, they considered man and wife to be * one flesh,' and 
j consequently prayed the Lord to bless ' us twa an' nae jnair,* 
I 80 as to keep all the blessings in the family, 

*' O Lord ! send health an money an* meal 
To them et wush us a' weel ; 
May the deevil rock them in a creel 
£t dinna wush us a* weeL Amen." 

They used to call that * Balmeg's Benison,* but whether it 
I was < Aur Balmeg ' that made it or not, I couldna tell.' 

I 
I 
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HAIR. 

A GALLOWAY TALK. 
(From the GaUcmay Gazette.) 



A tattered druuksrd staggers along, 

He falls in the melting snow, 
The scorn and the j6St of the passing throng 

That scoff at his self -sought T^oe. 
Ah ! little they think that the withered cheek 

That lies on the mud-iHxdned ground. 
Was « mooter's pride and yir2m sm tod sleek-, 

^d ruddy and bright and i^und ; 
That the lips isovt cursing the Po^6rd «rt)6V6 

Had been tutored to praise and ptt^er, 
Or that tear-dimmed eyes still look with love 

On a lock of his oWn bright hair. 

He rises, he staggerer along asain, 

He daishes against the wall. 
He stru^lds to steady his steps- in vain \ 

He omy can rise to itSH. 
Till a womacn goes past, iritH a dold hiird fade, 

But a heart still soft and warm, 
For she turns and pities his dire dii^grAde,' 

And she leads him awaV from hii^. 
Oh ! why int her eyes do the tealr-dropg start, 

As she looks on the drunkard there ? 
Oh ! she treasures in lo*^^ on her once light hi6art, 

A lock of his bright brown hair. 

She shudders ! she knows him ! "^th heart distress't 

She shrinks in the deepest shade ; 
What thoughts arise in her tortured breast 

As she looks on the wreck she made ! 
For she loved him once, and his heart was bet's 

In her joyous and youthful days : 
Oh ! bitter remorse^her heaVt bestirs, 

Aj3 she thinld o'er her selfish Ways ; 
I.,ooking back to the eVe when he told her his love. 

That wretched outcast^there, 
When she took that token of endless love. 

That lock of his bright brown hair. 
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What sweet sad thoughts of the buried past 

Now crowd her accusing mind ! 
What clou !s of sorrow her heart o'ercast ! 

For he once was good and kind. 
She had told that wretched ruined man 

That she loved hitU heart and soul, 
Then threw him aside in a selfish plan 

For a higher and brighter goal ; 
And he plun^etl in vices to smother his love. 

And he drank to drown his care, 
And she scorned him, yet treasured all else above 

That lock of his once bright hair. 

Deeper and deeper he plunged in sin. 

Lower and lower he fell, — 
DrOTtped like a star from tiie sphere she was in. 

Where he lighted she ne'er could telL 
She had blighted his heart, and the one she prized 

Had as cruelly spumed her own ; 
Thouffh loved awhile, she was soon despised, 

And her cherished Hopes overthrown. 
Oh ! she lifted her tearful eyes above 

As she sank in her dark despair. 
And she treasured wiih deeper and purer love 

The lock of that once "bright hair. 

Oh ! it lights up a glow in her cheerless heart 

As ^he looks on tiiat keepsake now ; 
And the scaMing tears from her blue eyes start, 

As she thinks of her broken vow : 
Eewoaohes rise in her aching breast, 

Aa she treasures that token still, 
And she kisses it fondly, and sinks to rest 

With a sad but enraptured thrill : 
Her dark lone heart it lies above, 

Ah ! fondly she keeps it there. 
And her tear-dimmed eyes still look with love 

On that lock of his once bright hair. 
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AUCHABRICK GHOST. 

lUCHABRICK in Kirk maiden used to be 
haunted by a Ghost, and likely fs yet for any- 
thing I ken, though to be sure jzhosta have 
gone greatly out of fashion of late years ; 
and I would hardly have mentioned this one, 
only it differed from almost all the ghossts I ever heard of, 
for it was the ghost of a man, wliile the majority of ghosts 
are in the appearance of women. This one too, was usually 
•when seen, engaged in an occupation not in harmony with 
its sex — if ghosts are really of different genders, — for it was 
most frequently seen standing before a looking-glass, brush- 
ing and arranging its hair. It used to be seen almost every 
night after dark, and when not employed dressing its head, 
it Would walk up and down the house, out of one room into 
another, opening every door it found shut, passing through 
and slamming it to behind it, every now and then till the 
morning ; but if the door happened to be open it just passed 
through and didn't slam it at all. 
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It went on this way for years, and the people jost got 
uaed to it, and left all the doors open at ni^t to save it any 
unnecessary troubla 

It was said to have been the spirit of somebody that was 
murdered there about the time of the Smugglers, for it used 
to be an awsome place for smuggling down than, and all 
the farmhouses almost were undermined with secret cellan 
for stowing away their goods in, and the heughs were as fall 
of their holes as a rabbit warren ; and lots oi them axe to be 
seen to the present day. 

THE LOST CART, 

[EFORE my time there was hardly sttcfc a 

thing as a cart in many parts of the Shire, 
at least I have heard the old folk say so, and 
they used to tell a story about Allan Han- 
nah, a son of Chippermore*s in Mochroin, 
and his notions of a cart. 

At that time there were no cowp-carts : I snppOM they 
Avonldn't bo invented then, but when they wanted to t»oii 
the cart, til ey just lowsed off* the belly band and the traces, 
and lifted the shafts into the air and cowped it that way. 

Ohip|:>ermoTe had got a cart and harness, and it was count- 
ed a gieat ferlie, and Allan would let nobody work it but 
himself, for he had a kind of want. 

One day they were gathering stones in the fields, andcowp- 
ing them over the heugh, and as luck would have it, Allan 
forgot to place stones to chock the whe^els when he backed it 
» gainst the edge of the brow, and the consequence was, that 
when he lifted the shafts, the cart, stones, and all went over, 
leaving Allan and the beast standing like twa fules. 

The lieugh at the place Was a steep green slo]:»e, and tlie 
cart when it came near the bottom, went round a sort of 
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point or ridge out of sigbt, so that wbeo. lie missed the cart 
and ^ent down to look ifor it, he e(Mil«hia fa' in wi't. 

He fell in with two Txiys gathering Kmpets on the shore, 
and he asked them if they had seen anything of his father's 
cart. 

' Na ! na 1 ' said the hoy^, ** w« didna, ibut we saw a jxtw>- 
kle box lyin roun that point, an' twa-spinnin-wheels on't.' 

They went and shixvped it to AUait^ and behold ! it was 
the cart, Ijiag bottom upwards. 

* Is that what ye' re loo*kin fori ' cried tlhe b<^s. 

'Na! hail^ lads!' says he, 'that's no it; my Esther's 
cairt had the wheels in ablow 't, but this yin haes them on 
the tap ; na ! na I it canna be oors ; that yin maun belang 
tae somebuddy else a' th^ither,' 

And he went home and told his father that he had lost 
the cart. 

He was astonished when the cart was set up again and 
found to be theirs. 

WHAT THE CAT SAYS. 

ATS make a peculiar noise when purrmg, and 
children are very fond of listeiiiffig to it, and 
older people tell them that the cats aire sing- 
ing because they are pleased. 

The children of course next want to know 
what rtieir cat is singing, and so they are told that it sings, 
' Three threads in a thrum, three threads in a thrum,' 
which the noise really is like. 

In Galloway it has been magnified into a rhyme, possibly 
ill the days when the country swarmed with weavers, though 
to be sure weavers were always among the old-established 
tradesmen of the country. 
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'* TliNe tiirteds in a thnun, 
Tlunee thmdi in A Umim, 
Dimw the deevil doom the lum. 
Three threads in a thrum." 

Thmms are the saperfluous thread-ends hanging from ifie 
end of a web, like the fringe of a shawl. 

AULD »NSHANKS. 

|E8FERATE heaps of moat desperate queer 
stones used to be ^un about the Fingauls or 
Heehhenders, for being a desperate out-of>the- 
wjiy place, there were desperate lots of desider- 
ate droll characters about the Heehhend, and 
the maist o* them had such desperate conooi 
sayings, and still more desperate odd ways o* gaon on, and 
they were considered by folk that didn't know them to be at 
least a century behind everybody else. 

When they had to go to Stranraer or Glenluce, a distance 
of 18 or 20 miles, they thought they were going away 
abroad, and prepared accordingly, and used to take great 
bannocks with them to feed them till thej came back again ; 
and after they came home in safety, and would be telling 
their adventures, they used to quarrel and fight about where 
they ate the last of their bantiock ; always excepting, of 
course, the bit they keepit to throw in at the Co of i!ieGren- 
nan for the Fairies. 

When they biggit a house they always nailed a horse-shoe 
to the'badk of the door, to keep out the'Vitches, and were 
careful always to leave one of the heads of the nails sticking 
out a bit, on which to haUg a stone with a hole in it, or ad- 
der stone, to keep away spitefhl fairies. 

When a cow calved they put a little salt in the pail when 
they first milked it, to take away the power of the witches 
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over the milk, and when the/ kirned thej ,put a horse-shoe . 
under the kirn, to prevent the witches taking the butter ; 
and when a cow took ill, if it appeared to be plf-shpt, the/. 
put an add^r-bead into some spring water, and gave ili.to the 
cow to cure it; but if it appeared to be witched they made. 
a thick rope of green lint, and forming it into a circle or , 
ring, held it up and drove the sick animal thrpugj^ it three 
times, twice forwards and once backwards, ip. order to break* 
the spell. 

Then sppae of them hfwl such queer sayings — Auld In- 
shanks, for example, was an old bachebr farmer of the name 
of McGaw, or McColm, or McCulloch, or McOlurg, or. 
McLumfa, or McKitterick, or something of that kind, and 
he stood six feet seven inches and three quarters in his 
stocking soles, that is to say when he had stockings on, which 
was not often, — and they used to torment him horridly about 
a gi^eat lang skinny lass they ca't Peggy Adair, and speer 
when he was gaun to marry her. 

*■ I wunner ony man could think. I wud fa in love wi a 
rickle o' banes ; ye micht as weel sleep wi a goat 1 She wud 
mak an odious gran' craw-bogle, I daresay ; but if ye think 
sae much o' her, gang an' marry her yersel.' 

He once ma'de a journey to foreign parts a^ far as Glen- 
luce, to be examined before the Ganger and the Justices in 
order to make him pay taxes for a riding-horse, a thi^g he 
had little notion of, although he maybe had the horse. 

However that day he left the horse about The Genoch and 
walked the rest of the road, getting his feet well clartit with 
glaur before he made his appearance in the presence of the 
powers that ba 

When questioned about the horse he answered — 

* What need has a man like me for a hprse ? wi shanks 
like thae !' and he held up one leg to them to let them see 
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the glaur. ''AVluwfir do ye think I wud get a horse fit to 
can^ymeT he continued, drawing himself up to hia full 
height, ^Vtxi thinkin I wud sune hae to carry it* 

"fhe e:toniiner8 Wer^ astonished at the size of him, for he 
w&s very tftout made, unlike most tall men, but they stUl 
eiiquired, — * How did ye' get here the day 1 ' 

^Oi I diatik't it, sir, I shank't it,' was the reply, and up 
went the s&ank ag^. 

* But you'll surely ride in to Stranraer to the Market f 
^ Na ! na ! sir, I shank it, I aye shank it,* was the reply. 

^ But how do you wun hame again, ye canna walk baith 
ways/ 

' An^ t^-iat for no V Was the reply, * I'll try ye there an' 
back for a gaih)elt ! Deed aye, sir ! I aye shank it back again, 
I aye shailk it' 

^ But surely you didn^t shant it to Logan on the rent day ; 
you would ride there to look respectable.' 

* Deil a bit ! sir,' was the answer, * I shank't it too, sir, I 
aye shank't it ; deed sir, I look mair respectable on my fit 
nor yin o' you bits o' crowls on a horse.' 

*- But ^ou'll ride to the kitk ? there's no cess on a horse to 
ride to the kirk.' 

* Maybe ho, sir,' says Inshanks, * ye'll ken beat ; but I aye 
shaaik it, sir, I aye shank it ! ' 

^ Just so ! but how do you manage when the wife's cryin- 
oot ? ye'll have to ride to Stranraer for the doctor ? ' 

' Lord be thankit ! ' was the reply, * I hae nae wife yet, 
sir, an' if I keep my senses, I never wull ; but if I had tae 
g^g, I wttd shank it, sir ; deed I wud shank it ; I could 
be there afore ony horse in the Rhinns ; na ! na ! sir, when 
I'm gaun ony gate ava, I like best tae shank it' 

They could make nothing^out of him, and had to let bini 
off, though nobody got off that day but himsel. 
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MACINDOE. 

VERYBODY almost in the Shire used to know 
Macindoe the Dancing-Master, all the fam- 
ilies of the farmers and wee lairds having 
hopped sometime or other to the music of his 
fiddle. 

He was a gentlemanly kind of man, and always smartly 
dressed, and he wore a wig, and had his head shaved every 
week to make it fit well. 

He usually stayed about the bigger farm-houses, and had 
his dancing-school in the barn or granary, and everybody 
with any pretensions to respectability, sent their sons and 
daughters to him — Cameronians of course always excepted. 

He was famed for queer sayings, and as queer doings, and 
latterly he fell terribly into drink, and was often in the hor- 
rors, and when he was the worse of drink he used to get the 
fiddle, and play * The girl I left behind me,' and greet hor- 
ridly. 

The women used to say he was the prettiest greeter they 
ever saw tryin 't. 

Then he would go up to his bedroom and brush up and 
arrange his hair, or rather the hair of his wig, and strut up 
and down before the glass and admire himself ; and after 
gazing at himself awhile, he would exclaim — 

* Lord be merciful to me a sinner, for Macindoe's a devil/ 
He used to buy terrible lots of sweeties when he was 
drinking, and treated every lass he mot with them, but he 
very often forgot to pay for them. 

When anyone would bring him their son to learn dancing, 
and say, as they often did, that they didna ken how the lad 
would do, he used to say, — 
' ! never fear ; if he doesn't do himself, I'll mak-him-do.* 
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One night they were going over the Catechism in a house 
where he was stopping, and they came to — * What is the 
chief end of man ? ' 

* Aye I ' say Macindoe, * they may talk of the chief end of 
man as they like, but I know the chief end of Macindoe's 
his feet.' 

He had been a few times in England, pr6fessibnally, afld 
had formed a horrid poor opinion of the English. 

* England 1 ' he would saj' contemptuously, * there're a set 
of ignorant brutes there, so ignorant indeed, that they have 
no idea in the world who made them, except by the report 
of the country.' 

*Fairplay!' he would exclaim, Tve seen English Fair- 
play, and I'll tell ye what it is. I saw a little hump-backed 
Irishman in Manchester, fiddling for halfpennies, and a *big 
Englishman picked a quarrel with, him, because he was a 
stranger, and before he could play cheep, , a dozen of them 
set on him, and knocked him down and kicked him and 
jumped on the top of him ; and as soon as they saw me 
coming out of the Inn with the poker, to try and save him, 
they all ran off for fear they would be punished for it 
That's the only kind of Faii*play I ever saw in England.' 

* Filial affection ! ' he would say, * O ! yes ! the English 
are noted for that ; when the father or mother turns old, if 
they're poor, they wish to God they would die, to be rid of 
the expense and trouble of keeping them; and if they're 
rich, they still wish to God they would die, till they get a 
jdlly blow-out with the money ; O ! yes ! they're great for 
filial affection.' 

One winter some of the bigger lasses ax his school, were 
^ent by their genteel parents to consult him about what was 
the proper dress for them to wear at his ball ; and it hap- 
pened that he was at the kirk the day before, and the min- 
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isi^er had been reading in the Bible about ' Blue, and purple, 
stxLcl scarlet, and fine twined linen.' 

Se had been rather tasting that morning, and the whiskej 
aixd the Scripture had got jumbled up together in his head, 
and so the only answer the lasses coul I ojet out of him 
^weLSy ' Scarlet and fine twined linen. 

They went home and told their mothers, and the good 
Isuiies, being determined that their daughters should be the 
"belles of the ball, sent them there in scarlet dresses trimmed 
"with white linen, and they certainly did take the shine 
out of everybody else that time. 

When putting the stupid ones through their steps, he 
would say, — 

* There ! confound you I IVe shown you that step again : 
you might mind that all your days, and after you're dead too/ 
He was terrible bad to do with where he stopped, and he 
liad such strange fancies ; he made them blacken the soles 
of his shoes and slippers, and every Sunday night he had to 
have buttermilk porritch, very well matle and boiled, and 
sugar to eat to them. 

He had a great haunt of looking in the newspapers for 
accounts of people that had died through drink, and had a 
terrible dread of going that way himself, but still he couldna 
keep frae't ; and always when he was far gone in drink, he 
would start and greet about the dreadful death that was be- 
fore him. 

He was always neatly dressed in black, with a claw-ham- 
mer coat, and open vest, and he wore a white tall hat with a 
black band, and was quite a dandy. 

He used to say there were just two Robert Macindoes 
made, and that was him and his nephew ; but when he was 
teaching him to be a dancing-master, the nephew took the 
huff and died, because there was two of them. 
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QUEER CUSTOMS. 

lORMERLY they used to have a queer custom 
in the Machars, and maybe hare yet, for any- 
thing that I ken, that of making a Kirn-Doll 
when the harvest is nearly done, to take out 
to the field the day the * Hair * has to be cut. 

The Hair is the last pickl« corn that is cut on the farm, 
und it is plaited up where it growt, and the harvesters stand 
up at a distance, and throw their heuks at it, and the one 
that manages to cut it gets the Doll to carry to the farm- 
house and gets a dram. 

The Hair is put up above the kitchen door, and then the 
]iame of the first man that enters, is the name of the future 
husband of tlie woman that cut the Hair ; or if a man cut 
it, the name of the first woman is that of his future wife. 

Tlie Doll is carried to the parlour and set up in the cor. 
ner till the night of the Kim, when it is taken to the barn 
where the kirn is held, and set up in a conspicuous position 
during the festivities. 

It is made of a wisp of straw, dressed in a wean's loug 
white frock, and a ribbon round the waist, with a wooden 
ladle for the head and neck, a clay face and bead eyes ; the 
ladle making the back of its head, and being covered with a 
wean's mutch : and the whole is fastened to the shank of a 
fow, or hay-fork as the English call it, and it is set up in the 
field and the bani by sticking the prongs into the ground. 

When they are carrying it home they sing, 'according to 
the farmer's name — 

*' Baraar's corn's weel shorn, 
Bless the day that he was born. 
Kirny, Kirny, oo ! 
Kirny, Kirny, oo I 
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I have heatxi it said that in old times it used to be an 
image of the Virgin Mary they carried instead of a Doll, but 
I suppose that would be changed about the time that John 
I Knox converted the Papists to Christianity. 

GIB. JAMIESON. 

IILBERT JAMIESON was an awful droll 

kind of buddy, and had a bit grun about 

The Garthland in Stoneykirk, and many of 

his queer sayings were kenned far and near. 

One day he hurt his shin again a thorn stump in the 

hedge, and when he was telling about it he said, — 

* I dei*say there has been a horrid mistake made when folks' 
legs were put on, they should a haen the bane ahin, oot o* the 
way, an' the flesh afore : if the wrang side hadna been fore- 
most, the sliiii wudna liae been sae mucli in the road, for I'm 
sure it's aye gettiii hurt the way it is.' 

One of the lasses about the house was going to be married, 
and when he got to know who it was to, he said to her — 

' Och ! anee ! callen, could ye get naebuddy but him ? ye 
micbt a got a better yin made at the tileworks, if there had 
been onybuddy to lick a face on't.' 

He didna like Tarn McNeillie much, or any of his family, 
and he would cell folk — 

* Aye ! wc canna get leeviu for Tam Neil's dochters, crawl- 
in aboot the road at nicht like taeds, I daresay they'll want 
me tae ax some o' them up, but they needna fash.' 

One of the lasses was hired to a neighbour farm, and 
brought her kist down a day or two before the term, and set 
it on the kitchen table. 

* What's this stannin here 1 ' says he. 
' It's my kist, sir,' says the lass. 
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* Samuel Ta^ispn ! ' says he, cryijog one of the men, ' yok 
the cart an' tak the Ark o' the Covenant awa to ; 
what the deeyil ir ye doin wi the Ark o' the Covenant sittin 

j in my kitchen 1 ' 

, Another day a young man that was coming out for a min- 

I ister was passing the house, and spoke to one of Gilbert's 

I daughters. 

* Weel Maggie ! ' says he, * have ye met the joung cleigy- 

I man ? a bonny craiter yon to mak a minister ! but mayl^ it 
was the best thing they could do wi him ; he jrud a made a 
verra middlin tailor, an' that's the only ither thing Jaye jns 
fit for.' 

INEFFECTUAL PROPHYLACTICS. 

I UGH McANDREW lived about BJednock 
Water fit, and worked at McLellan's famous 
Distillery there, and it happened one day 
that he had to take the place of another man 
that had taken badly, and so he was set at 

the end of the worm, to kep the whiskey as it run fronf the 

still. 

About the middle of the day Mr McLellan came in to cut 

the spirit, and he found Mr McAndrew in a terrible way, 

for he boke't and spue't every minute, and said his head was 

like to split. 

* O Hugh ! ' says the distiller, ' it's the steam off the whis- 
key '11 hae dune't ; ye should hae taen a bit dram afore ye 
begood, an' than it wudna a hurt ye.' 

^ Dram be hang't,' says McAndrew, as he gied anither 
boke, ' it's not a hang^t bit o' use ; I hae taen nearly a diz- 
zen o' them since I cam in, an' I'm gettin aye the langer the 
waur ; ' and wi that he gied a great stacher and fell spranche- 
ling ou the floor. 
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KYLOES AND GALLOWAYS. 

■■HIT has long been a Proverb in the Ehinns, that ' The 
^^Y^l Kyloes will drive the Galloways over the head of 
^frjL M the Moill/ and though this Proverb has not been 
^PT^I attributed to Peden, it is coming to pass, literally 
^"^■* and figuratively, as surely as if it had been one of 
his. 

In my young days there were scarcely any cattle of any 
kind in the Shire, Except Galloways ; and Eyloes were little 
known, and considered of very small value. 

The present fashionable breed of Ay rah ire co^ are' now 
called Kyloes, and I have lately seen a grand itbooui^ df 
their origin from a cross between a short-horii ancf soifae' itrf* 
aginary native breed ; but the grand account I doubt is nscr^ 
thing but a concoction or invention oi* whatever they ca't, 
for when I was youhg the Ayrdiire was counted a kind of 
bastard cross between the original Irish Kyloe and the Gal- 
loway cow, and it was little thobht o', for it fed badly. 

Now, since Cheese-and-Butter-making has become the prin- 
cipal business of the farmers in Galloway, and the rearing of 
cattle for the English market has gone out of fashidii, ther^ 
are scarcely any Galloway cattle to be seen, as the Ayrshires 
oi* Kyloes are considered better milkenr. 

In the Rhinns, where fifty years ago a kyloe waii stared 
at as a kind of wild beast, there is not a single farm now 
with a Galloway stock ; an occasional bull on a butter farm 
being aill that remains, while kyloes are universal. 

And so with the people, for except on the estates of the 
Earls of Stair and Galloway, there is scarcely a Galloway 
farmer in the Shire, — all Ayrshire or Irish. 

The lairds appear to want big farms to save repairs to 
steadings, and the building of workers' houses, and so they 
get Ayrshire Factors, who drive out the natives to make 
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room for their own countiymen ; the native farmers, accord- 
ing to their account, being ' too damned independent.' 

And so the Galloways and the Galloway people will 
soon be among the things that were. Even now, a Scotch 
farmer in Wigtonshire is the exception, and an Ayrshire one 
the rule, and the proverb, whoever made it, is very near 
being fulfilled. 

JAMIE TH DYKER. 

*J»^gAjAMlE THE DYKER was a Poet that lived 
EvR^nH^ about the Grennan in Kirkmaiden, and be 
PU^ ^BflE ^^ an awful droll kind of buddy, and could 
Iv^^H^ in. ike sangs about onything, but I canna mind 
|"jj"|5j!j imy of tliem now. 
When he was biggin dykes at the roadside or anywhere 
else, if anybody came up to him, he would stand up and 
talk to them, and it didna matter whether they were folk be 
ken't or strangers, it was all the same ; he aye said to 
them, — 

* Did ye hear the news the day ] God ! man ! Milro/s 
bees haes taen the gate, an' ower the muckle hill o' Kilbride, 
an' doon bye Martha's Slope ; an' they cry't " Jeemie I ran !" 
but I tell't them I was nane of the starkest folk, but I had 
a brither at hame that was far better o' hiving bum-bees 
than me ; an' I ran nane/ 

Strangers thought he wasna wise, but he was right enougL 
He had terrible heaps of droll stories, and such a droll way 
of telling them, ajid a great lot of them were about some old 
farmer, that used to be terrible sore on th* workers, and used 
to go to their houses and waken them at thi^ee o'clock in the 
morning, crying, — 

' Rise up I rise up ! there's a brugh roun' the mune an' 
it's gaun tae to be wat ; we maun get this pickle hay in.' 
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When Jamie was biggin dykes for him, he would get up 
by daylight and pull out stones, and pick holes in the dykes, 
so as to furnish faults with the work as an excuse for cheat- 
ing him out of part of the price. 

Jamie used often to tell about some old herd at the Mull, 
that was sent out one day to count the kye and nowt. When 
he came back he said he couldna count, but they were all 
there, and if they likit he would tell them where they were, 
and what they were doing, and they could reckon for them, 
selves. He then said that such a cow was standing with its 
head over another one's back, another was looking over a 
dyke (eastward, another had its tail lying over its back, ano- 
ther had its head turned to the north, another was lying on 
the grass, another scampering about the field and so on, till 
he accounted correctly for the whole hundred of them. 

HORSE-DEALING. 

•i*^iflggg*|EEP US A' !' said Davie McMonnies when he 
came home from Newton-Stewart Fair. * but 
I hae been nippit the day ; just look what 
kind o* beast I hae brought hame wi me.' 
* Deed ! maister, ' says Tarn Eoss the cot- 
man, * I think ye hae ; I declare ye hae brocht back AuF 
Jess et ye sell't last year for jflingin in the pleuch : whatever 
possess't ye tae tak her again % * 

^ Faith, Tam ! ' was the reply, ' I baith boucht her an' pey't 
for her ; but she was a bonnie black meer than, an' no a 
white spot on her.' 

* Ah ! weel, maister,' says Tam, ' she has her white face 
on again, and the far hin' leg just as it used to be.' 

* Aye ! Aye ! ' says Davie, * this afternoon's rain has 
changed her sairly.' 

* A\'ha did ye buy her frae t ' says Tam. 

46 
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* I bouoht her frae a namesake o* yours, Tarn ; that new | 
dealer frae Maybole.' 

* I thocht ye had mair sense, maister,' says Tarn, ' nor buy 
a heast frae an Ayrahireman ; the v«rra best o' them's a lang 
way on the sharp side o* honesty ; I never heard the Uke | 
o't : na ! that's the man they say tried the experiments on 
the horse to see hoo little it could leeve on, and when he had 
got it tae leere on three straws a day, it dee't in the thraw, 
an' made him a loser in the en'. 

* O ! that's the man, is't ? ' says Davie, who was busy look- 
ing the mare's mouth, * I declare if he haesna brunt the 
beast's teeth, an' made her ten year younger nor she was 
when I pairtit wi her ! but what's tae be dune wi her, Tamf 

^ Just you get Samuel Morrow's Booer to pent her ower 
again,' was the reply, * an' sell her back tae Tarn ROss at a 
profit ; he comes frae The Barr, an' I'm hang't if he disna 
cheat Ross waur nor Ross cheatit you : it takes yae Ayr- 
shireman tae be upsides wi anither, I can tell ye, •for ^riSft- 
buddy else can baud their ain wi them.' 

POPULATION. 

ONG ago, when I was young, the ^fiirds and 
farmers in Galloway were nearly all Scotch, 
and the tradesmen in the villages as well, 
while better than three-quarters of the la- 

bouring part of the working population was 

Scotch too ; though there was a strong sprinkling of Irish, 
half-breeds, and Crosses, even then ; hundreds having come 
ovBt at night in boats, to save their lives, about the time 
of the rebellion in 1798. 

JSowyou could scarcely find a real Scotch cotman or 
drainer in the county ; the very herds in the muirs are often 
half Irish, and a large proportion of the tra'desmen as well. 
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The farmers are mostly Ayrshire, or the half Irish de- 
scendants of some laird's favo.urite flunkey, that may have 
got a farm for fathering a few children for him ; though 
here and there an odd Scotch farmer may yet be found. 

The most of the lairds, again, are about eight or nine 
tenths English, and care little for the country except for the 
game, and the rent, and the power of making the farmers vote 
whatever way they are ordered in the case of an election. 

Wigtonshire, if named after its inhabitants, might now 
justly be called Little Ulster, or New Belfast, or A^rsshiro- 
Ireland, or something of that kind. 

MORE LIGHT WANTED. 

lORE Stories are told in Wigtonshire against 
Ayrshire farmers, I daresay, than about 
any other folk, and very likely the half of 
them never happened, but farm- workers 
are very fond of telling them for all that. 
They used to tell that when Mr Heid came first to Kil- 
bryde, he gave them always sowens- to their, supper, and 
they were set down boiling-het in the pot, so as to make the 
servants take a long time to get through them, and then 
they would think they had got a great lot ; for they were 
very scrimpit, but they wanted to make them look plenty. 

Mr Keid always sat down and took his supper alang wi 
them, and they all dipped their spoons in the one pot ; but 
he was that hard and miserable that he wouldn't allow them 
a candle to see to sup them, and the more the servants asked 
for one the more determined he was not to give it. 

At last, Michael Ross the odd-man, clapt himself down . 
next the master one night, and the sowens happened to be 
terribly hot, and he' watched his chance and rakit his spoon 
tlxrongh the hottest of the sowens, and lifting it full, just as 
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the farmer was opening his mouth for a spoonfol, he stappit 

it richt in, and burned the master^s mouth most dreadfallT. 
He roared and cursed and spluttered, but Michael said,-- 
' I beg your pardon, maister ; but I couldna see the road 

tae my mouth, an' it gaed into yours by mistak ; I oonldna 

help it, so I couldna.' 

They always had a light after that night 

SATAN'S MISTAKE. 

I \EBODY in these days of science would be 
likely to make as great a mistake as Andrew 
McCaig did one morning in Stranraer. 

It happened that a new Supervisor of Excise 
had come to Stranraer, and he was a complete 
limb, and was getting folk taken up and fined right and left, 
and all the smugglers, and farmers, and ministers in the 
county were working a joodgement or something on his head, 
for his malicious interference with their bits of comforta 

It also happened tbat a grand menagerie had come to the 
town, and among other things they had an elephant, the 
first, I believe, that ever was in Galloway, and through some 
carelessness or other it got loose through the night, and 
wandered about the streets foraging for provender. 

Andrew had been hoking his pratas, and had left some 
pokes of them sitting about the door, and Mr Hautee falling 
in with them, proceeded to help himself to a bellyful, but aa 
the pokes were tied, he made such a stramash tossing them 
about to tear them open, that it wakened Andrew. 

Andrew, thinking some thieves were breaking into the 
house, seized the blunderbuss and made for the door, but the 
moment he opened it his hair liftit his pirnie six inches from 
his head, and his knees knocked together with terror, for 
right before him stood an immense black being, ten feet high. 
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swaying to and fro a tremendous tail — as he thought it, aud 
shaking its long white horns at him. 

Thoughts of a future state rushed into his head, and feats 
of his probable destiny took away his breath, and he gave 
himself up fo^ lost ; till at length it flashed into his mind that 
he was an Elder of the Cameronians and so there maun 
be some mistake, it couldna be wantin him. 

At last he was able to speak. 

* Gude Deevil ! ' says he,' * it's no me ava, I'm no the 
Gauger ! je hae made a sma' roistak, if ye please, ye hae taen 
the wrang street ; the Gauger leeves in Princes* Street, three 
doors frae the end o' the raw.' 

The supposed Devil said nothing, but rattled about the 
stowp at the door as if he was dry, and Andrew thinking to 
get into his good graces, again addressed him, — 

* Gude Deevil, sir, if ye please sir, I'll fetch ye a stowp o' 
water, or milk if ye like it better/ 

As he turned to bring it out, 8atan appeared inclined to 
enter, and Andrew fell down on his knees before him, ex- 
claiming, — 

* O ! gude Deevil ! dinna come in sir, I hae some grand 
bnindy in the hoose, just bide whaur ye ir sir, an' I'll bring 
oot the bottle, an' ye can help yersel sir.' 

When he came back with the bottle the Devil was just 
turning to leave, and Andrew, after again inviting him to 
take a dram, cried after him, — 

* Dinna forget the hoose, three doors frae the end ; I'm 
sure a' Galloway '11 bless yer name for ever amen for't ; gude 
uiomin, an' Gude bless ye.* When Satan was fairly out of 
sight, Andrew thus soliloauised : — 

* Gude keep us a' ! what a fearfu lookin craiter the Deil 
is ! Lord be thankit for pittin 't in his head tae come for the 
Gauger : I was fear't he micht a been wantin me.' 
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OLD FREETS. 

I LD Freets are fast going put of fashion, prin- 
cipally, I guess, because people grudge the 
expense and trouble of observing them, but 
still a few are kept up, the most of which are 
connected ia some way with the anticipa- 
tion of marriage. 

When any one was going to be marijed in Galloway, there 
was. a great ceremony called the Feetwajshing held at the 
houses of the Bride and Bridegroom, the night before the 
wedding, and great lots of people were invited, and iiiere 
was a great spree over it, and often a grand party. 

There was a ring put into the nap the feet were washed 
in, and all the young people • grabbed in among the dirty 
water, and the one that got the ring was supposed to be the 
one that would be first married. 

The custom however is nearly done away with now, on 
aocount of the expense of feeding so many people. 

On ordinary occasions, when anybody washes their feet at 
night, it ia considered very unlucky to allow the water they 
are washed in to- remain in the house till the aborning; it 
must be carefully emptied and thrown out, because it is be- 
lieved that if this is neglected, there would soon be a death 
in the house. 

When I was young if we met a Buhh-worm, or Hairy 
Oobit, or Hairy Caterpillar, or whatever they call it, we 
used to lift it by the hair with our right hand, and clod it 
over our l^t shoulder, and say the name of anything we 
wanted — a new frock, a string of beads, a big-headed preen, 
or a halfpenny, or any other grand thing that came into our 
heads, and we believed that we would get it in consequence. 

We thought it wa« not lucky to kill them. 
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!Folk used to imagine that if a buddy had anything in 
their hand when they first saw the new moon, they would 
have plenty of it till that moon was done, and so when folk 
ivent out on the night of a new moon, they took out a six- 
pence with them to have in their hand at the time they 
'Would see it, as it was thought unlucky to have nothing. 

FIREPLACES. 

I EOFLE now-a-days would think it queer to 
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hiive a fire iii their house, and no grate to 
j>ui: it in, but in my young days very few 
h Mises had grates, except the houses of the 
JairJs and the ministers. 
In the older farm houses the fire was usually in the middle 
of the floor, and continued there in the kitchen-end long 
after they got grates and lums in the room-end. The 
fireplace was usually a little higher than the rest of the floor, 
and generally w^s paved with small round water stones, 
while the rest of the floor was paved with bigger stones, or 
flags, and there was a hole in the roof above it for the reek 
to go Cut at, and generally a kind of lum of sticks and clay 
and straw-ropes, above the roof, to make it draw. 

In the newer houses the fire was made at the ends of the 
rooms, against the walls and was level with the floor, but 
paved the same way, and a funnel-shaped vent hung down 
irom the top of the roof over it, made of sticks wattled with 
straw, and clumbered with clay, and a rannel-tree across it 
to hang the pots to, or rather the crooks to hang the pots 
on. The vent was held up by the two corner sticks in front 
coming down into the floor, and when there was a vent over 
the fire when in the middle of the floor, it rested on four 
sticks or poles, and was wattled to within four feet of the 
ground, and left open below, and the rannel tree was close 
up against the riggin. 
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I have lived to see an account of some of the burnt pav- 
ing-stones dug out of an old hearth in Galloway, which were 
carried before a learned Antiquarian Society, where a great 
lecture was read, shewing that they were stones used thou- 
sands of years ago by the aborigines for boiling their beef ; 
which they cooked by putting it in water into a bag made 
of raw hide, heating these stones red hot, and dropping them 
into the bag till the water boiled and cooked the beef. 

The best of the joke was that the Society decided that it 
was quite correct, for it seems some kind of savages do that 
somewhere. 

The first grates I mind of seeing, were made by drilling 
four holes in each of two square stones, and putting four 
iron bars in the holes, and connecting the stones that way. 
Three of the bars were on a level, for the bottom of the 
grate ; and one above the front one, at right angles," for the 
front of it. They burned peats in them ; and when the fires 
were on the floor they burned peats and moss-sticks, which 
were placed in a circle round the central fire, with the ends 
touching it, and they were gradually pushed inwards as they 
burned away. There were no coals then. 

The last place I saw a fire on the floor, was at The Balloch 
in Kirkmaiden, and I had to climb up a rock about four feet 
high, to get from the door to the fire, which was against the 
wall. The old wife was burning heather, as there are no 
peats there, and eighteenpence a week, the usual parish allow- 
ance for old women in that quarter, was little enough to buy 
meal and pay rent with, so that coals were luxuries not to be 
thought of, even in her dreams. 

The old woman had propped up the roof with sticks ia 
several places, and I was glad I got out alive. But you 
know, she was only a Pauper, and it didn't matter about her. 
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FACTOR'S TRICKS. 

jTJIRKS and quibbles are usually supposed to 
be the peculiar weapons of the legal profes- 
sion, with which to diddle other peoples pro- 
perty and pecuniae into their own particular 
pockets ; but it would appear that Factors 
can sometimes handle them too, for the benefit of their em- 
ployers. 

When I was young, a great many people had little patches 
of land, from two to perhaps twenty acres in extent, which 
they held on the ancient Gaelic tenure ; that is to say, their 
progenitors had held the same land from all eternity almost, 
and had never paid rent to anybody, but they had no vrritten 
titles to it, seeing that it had been in their possession before 
writing and titles were invented. 

They had, however, in old times, to fight, when the laird, 
or rather chief wanted them, and to supply him with a 
certain amount of food, but with peaceful times both these 
services fell into disuse. 

The laird had no particular title to these patches either, 
but he held a general charter of lordship over the barony 
they were in. 

There are none of these holdings in Galloway now. 

When the lairds began to get foreign factors their greedy 
eyes were turned on these patches, and their energies were 
speedily devoted to the task of extending the possessions of 
the laird. 

The Factor comes down to one of these Crofters, as I may 
call them, and demands angrily to know why he has not 
come with the other tenants to pay his rent. 

The Crofter replies that he is a tenant, that he never paid 
any rent, and doesn't intend it. 

47 
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The Factor says the land is not his, tells him he has no 
titledeeds for it, and challenges him to produce them. 

The Crofter admits that he has none, but says that the 
land IS his notwithstanding. 

The Factor tells him that he has been cheating the laird 
of his rights all along, but he is going to stand it no longer* 
and is going to take the Law of him and a lot of others, and 
turn them out at once. 

The Crofter has an awful horror of the Law, and besides 
has a firm ^conviction that no justice is to be had at the law 
for a poor man, when a great laird is his opponent, and so he 
stands dumbfoundered. 

The Factor becomes very friendly, and advises him for his 
good to go and ask the laird to give him a three years' leate 
of his ground, and he will use his influence, and induce the 
laird to give it to him at a nominal rent, say half-a-crown a 
year for the lot, and he will pass his word that the laird 
would never disturb him or raise his rent for him. 

The Crofter, in teiTor of bein^ turned out and ruined by 
lawyers, grabs at the offer, presents his kind friend the Factor 
with a £b not^ to get him off easily, goes to the laird and 
gets a three years' lease as a great faVoiir, and comes home 
joyful at escaping the clutches of the Writers, and having 
only half-a-crown a year to pay. 

At the end of two years and a half some fault is found 
with him, the laird and Factor are very angry, and in spite 
of all his promises to do everything as required in the fu- 
ture, he receives notice to quit, and is bundled out neck and 
crop without mercy, and either struggles with poverty in 
the nearest village — if^ the laird permits villages on Ids 
estates, or emigrates to some far-off land, to become wealthy, 
it may be, and bring up a family in hatred to Britain and 
all that is in it. 
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As soon as he is out, the old house is knocked down and 
carted away, the little old fields disappear, the garden is 
rooted up, and the whole patch is made into a £eld for the 
nearest big farmer ; or if conveniently situated, is divided 
among two or three of them, and the Crofter, when he re- 
turns from America or elsewhere after years of prosperity 
there, to have one last look at the old place where he passed 
his childhood, and where his forefathers resided for genera- 
tions, he can with great difficulty even guess at the place 
where it has been. 

Clever fellows, some of these factors were, even the Gude- 
man's craft or the Devil's Neuk failed to escape their ra- 
pacity. 

On some estates where there were no leases, the Factor 
used to send word to the farmers that he. wanted so many of 
their best cattle by such a day, at such a price, usually about 
a half or two-thirds' of the market value — ^for cattle were the 
principal crop then — and if the farmer neglected to send 
them or refused the price, he had to leave his farm next year 
for some other fault ; and the consequence was, that Factors 
in those days made immense fortunes, , while the farmers 
could seldom pay their rents, and so farmers and jfiirds were 
kept alike in poverty. 

I am glad to say that Factors now are mostly honourable 
men, and farmers and lairds are mostly rich and prosperous, 
and leases are the rule ; but in my young, days Factors ;were 
looked upon as the most infernal scoun4rels iu the world, 
worse eveA tharf Writers or Justi^ces of the Peape. 
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A MOTHER-IN-LAW'S RECKONING. 

|AB McKEE lived about Kirkhobble up the 
Water of Cree, and he was a kind o* simple- 
ton and had a soi*t of want, but no just what 
ye could call daft either ; but he was a 
steady industrious man, only like ither 
gowfs, he was unco keen to be married. 

There was a lass they ca*t Jean McOracken was a great 
beauty thereabouts, but she had a kind of light name, but 
however, Rabin took a horrid notion of her, and ran after her 
night and day, but she just made a fool of him, which wasna 
bad to do, as he wj^s half a fool to begin with. 

Ae Suudjiy however, everybody was astonished to hear 
them * cried * thi-ee times in the kirk, and on the Wednesday 
they were married, and a terrible grand weddin Rah made 
o*t, and the neighbours made a country's talk o*t. 

Jn about three months after they were married, the howdy 
had to be sent for, and the auld buddy brought Rab a fine 
son, but he was in a sair way about it, and would hae nane 
o*t, and made a fool of himself ; for he said it couldna be Lis, 
and he got into sic a i*age that Jean's mother had to be sent 
for to try and pacify him: 

* Rab,' says she, when she came in, * what's the use o' you 
gaun on this way ? ye ken verra weel the wean*s yours, ye 
need never try tae deny*t : — no nine months married ! nine 
fiddlesticks ! aren't ye twa months an' a half married tae I 
her ? an' isn't she twa an' a half months mariied to you ? | 
an' dis'nt that make five months 1 an' isn't there Jen- 
nej^wurry 1 an' isn't there Feberwurry 1 an' that maks twa 
» months mair : an' wusna she a month spinnin sarks tae ye 
on the wee wheel ? an* that n;aks eicht months ; an* wusna 
sli e anither month spinnin breeks and blankets tjie ye on the 
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muckle wheel ? an' that maks nine months ; an' ye'U sajthe 
wean's no yours ! wha's wud it be ? d'ye think it's mine ! 

! my puir dochter ! this villain '11 be the daith o' her ! 
gang awa ben an' ax her pardon, an' never let onybuddy 
hear ye talking like that again, or I'll no let her leeve wi ye ; 
d'ye no think shame o' yersel, man ? ' 

Rab reckoned it up three or four times, and at last was 
quite convinced, and went in and asked the wife's pardons 
and they lived happily together for many years after' t, and 
had a large family. 

ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

OME folk think a' the worl's comfortable when 
their ain feet's warm, like Aul' Marget McTag- 
gart that had the bit farm aside Glen- 
stockadale. 

Marget had been in Stranraer at the 
George Hotel seeing about the hire of a carnage for the 
daughter's wedding, and as it was a ifine day, she determined 
to walk in and out, for it was no great distance. However 
she was scarcely out of the town on her road home, wheiv it 
^ame on such a tremendous rain, that in a few minutes she 
was completely wet through, and so cold that her teeth were 
gaun like the clapper of a mill. 

As she drew nearer home, and came within the bounds of 
her own farm, she saw two of her cotmen on the r^^inyside of 
a d}'ke, trying to keep themselves warm turning over a muck 
midden. 

* Puir men ! ' says she to hersel, * they'll be perished there 
wi caul an' hunger, workin oot there sic a day : I'll hae some 
whiskey sent oot tae them the minute I wun hame ; I wush 

1 had a drappie mysel.' 

As soon as she got into the house she says to the lass — 
'^ Jenny ! * says she, * my heart is sair for yon puir me 
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f t's tumin the midden ; get some warm meat and drink 
ready for them, tao sen' them ; an' diima forget a dram apiece 
for them : but get me something first for mysel/ 

She got herself changed, and afber comforting her inner 
woman with a dram, sat down to a comfortable cup of tea, 
with her feet toasting on a stool before the fire, and a warm 
glow was soon sent through her entire frame. Just as she 
fi^iished the tea the lass c^me in — 

* Mifitress ! ' says she, ' I hae a' the things joeady. for the 
men, but wha maun I sen' wi them ? ' 

'Dear me!' says Marget looking out, 'I dinna think 
it's sae coorse a day as it wus ; deed ! it haesna been sae ill 
a day after a' ; I'm real comfortable noo ; an' ^^e ij^^^n's tki^I 
pey't for't; ye needna fash tae sen' them ochtj^^ey^pjay be 
verra thankfu it's nae waur.' 

NEEDY FRIENDS. 

'^^ma IMES change but men change not, and neither 
l||^^l| did Cuthbert Stewart that lived at Aireyolland, 

S^^^M in Mochrum I believe it is, for he said he 
rmrtii^l ^^^ ^*® siller, and a' his needy friends together 
wwwr^rwrm cQuldna get him to say ought ebse. 
Cuddy was a curious sort o' b\;ddy and got the name of 
havjUig heaps of money, and so his spendthrift nephews were 
very anxious for him to die, so as to get the wherewithal to 
indulge in the riot and debauchery they wanted, but wudna 
work for ; but he was a thrawen kind of craiter, and lived on 
and on ju^t to spite them, so that they began to think they 
might die themselves before he did, and so get nothing ; and 
it is said they seriously debated whether they wudna hae 
him to shoot. 

One of them we^t up to him one day, with a fine story^ 
about, some gi'and chance he hpid of making money, if he 
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could only raise a certain sum, and if Cuddie would only 
lend him 't — 

' Na ! na ! ' Jock, interrupted Cuddie, * ye' hae come tae 
the wrang man ; if I had a penny o' my ain, I wud frame't 
an' hing't up on the wa*.* 

Another nephew tried him in a different fashion^ and be- 
gan his attempt with a grand speech on the grdat happiiiess 
enjoyed by people that had plenty of money. 

* I dinna ken aboot that, Tammas,' says Cuddy, * I think 
I wud be meeserable if I had ony siller ; I couldna rest in my 
bed at nicht for fear some o* my scapegrace friens wud rob 
me o*t ; I wud hae tae sit up at nichts and watch 't take eep 
them aff*t, but Lord be thank't I hae naething,' — and none 
of them could get a penny out of him. 

MERMAID-HUNTING. 

|P in the Ifigh End of Kirkmaiden there is still 
a belief in the existence of Mermaids on the 
shores of the Mull, and even in my time, one 
is believed to have been seen, and very nearly 
catched, and the account I got o't was frae 
yin o' the men that saw't, so that it's no a second-hand won- 
der at all. 

Tarn Rinkin was a servant lad at the Mull farm, and he 
and his neighbour lad went down to the East Tarbert, and 
out along the shore, one Sunday afternoon, to look about 
them. The tide was a good bit out, and when they got down 
about Lagvag, they saw a queer looking animal sitting on a 
big stone about a dozen yards from the water ; but they were 
not very sure what it was, only they imagined it was some- 
thing like a white-coloured seal, — for there is occasionally a 
seal or two seen about there. 

They crept cautiously up towards it, intending to tiy and 
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catch it, but when they came within about forty yards, they 
noticed that it was very like a buddy, and stopping to take 
a good look at it they were amazed to see that it was exactly 
like a young lass of about sixteen, rather good-looking, with 
light coloured hair, and quite naked, only down below the 
benches she was just like a fish ; not a scaly fish, but more 
like a young pellock. 

As she was sitting with the side of her face to them they 
had a good view of her, and they declared there was no mis- 
take about the upper half of her being a woman, for she often 
raised up her arms, and kept combing and sorting her hair 
between her fingers, which were all the comb she had. 

They determined to creep up between her and the tide, 
and try and catch her, and they very nearly succeeded ; but 
just as Tam had got almost between her and the sea, creep- 
ing on his belly among the stones, his hand slipped on some 
wrack, and he came down with a splash in a hole of water, 
and said a bad word. 
The Mermaid heard the noise and got down from the stone, 
and wabbled along with the hands and tail pretty quickly, 
and jumped into the tide as Tam got to his feet, and in doing 
so passed within two yards of him, so that he saw hei* quite 
distinctly. 

Tam ran into the tide after her and nearly got hold of her, 
and the other lad wasn't six yards behind her when she 
reached the water. 

As soon as she found she was safe she turned round and 
stared at them for half a minute, as if they were some kind 
of monsters, and then went head-foremost into the deep water 
and disappeared, leaving the two lads terribly disappointed 
at missing such a wonderful prize. 

That is the story just as Tam told me, and he was thought 
a truthful kind of man thereabouts. 



I 
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SETTLING A DISPUTE. 

lERY queer stories iised to be told about the 
sayings of the McLumfas that lived at one 
of the Caimgarrochs of Stoneykirk, between 
the Meowl and Portpatrjck. They were 
come of the old ancictpt McLumfas of Old 
Luce, one of whom is believed to have built and endowed 
the ancient chapel of Killumpha in Kirkmaiden, whioh was 
dug up to the foundations about fifty years since because it 
spoiled a comer of a turnip field. 

One of the old lead coffins that was got i^bout the ruins 
lay about the house for years, and I mind of about forty gold 
coins being found about the same place a few years ago. But 
that's no what I was going to tell ye about. 

One day Billy McLumpha came into the kitchen in a 
great bizz and said — 

* Janet ! I have made a purchase to-day, and I want some 
butter and scon ; a cairtfii of gentry to the Poi-t ; worth a 
crown-piece, certainly.' 

Til gangwi them,' cries Sawney, 'so I wuU ! for the 
harness is mine.' 

Says Billy, ' The cairt is mine, and I'll go.' 
' But,' says Tam, * the wheels is mine, and I'll go.' 
'WeU!' says Billy, 'The new back-band's mine, and 
I'll go/ 

' But the new shafts is mine, and I'll go,' says Tam. 
' O but,' says Gilbert, * the whup'i* mine, and you'll have 
to let me go.' 

And then they went on cangling fearfully. 
Old WuUie was sitting in the peat neuk all the time, tak- 
ing little noticte, but at last he spoke out — 

' Be quait^ boys, be quait : noo ! ' he continued, ' ye're ^ 
48 
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richt, I dersay, but the powney's mine, an' I'll sen' wha I ( 
like ; and Bill^ made the purchase, so he'll go,' and Billy 
went 

The Pui'ohase was the agreement to take the Grentry to 
The Port.. 

MISS WHUTTERICK'S SHAWL. 

IHUTTERICK or WHITTEEET used to be a 
tolerably common name in Galloway, though 
I don't think it is aboriginal, but it is a very 
scarce name anywhere, because it happens to 
be the Scotch name for a Weasel, and folk 
don't like to have it cast up to them that they are Weasels 
or Bloodsuckers, even by name. However it would be a 
grand name for a Writer— only the Whuttericks have all 
turned into Watrets and Waterets now, but that disna 
matter. 

The Misses Whutterick that lived about Kirkcala in the 
Muii'S near Lochmaberry, although Whuttericks were not 
bloodsuckers, but they were very careful saving kind of bud- 
dies and undei*stood every possible means of making a six- 
pence gang twice as far as a shilling. 

They were twins, .and resembled one another very much, 
and Miss Margaret ingeniously turned their likeness to ac- 
count, by making it a rule to purchase one set only of * bes* 
things ' in the way of clothes for both of them, for as she re- 
marked — 

* Ae set's a' we need, for when Jean gangs oot I bide at 
hame, and when I gang oot Jean has tae bide, an' see that 
they dinna waste things when our backs is turn't.' 

One Sunday one only went to the kirk, and wore the gran- 
deur, and the next Sunday the other wore them, and the 
lirst one staid at home. 
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One summer they had got a grand set of new dress, and 
part of it consisted of a very splendid red and black shawl, 
'which they were very prond of, because it had been got on 
purpose for them, and there wasna such another in a* the 
Water of Cree. 

A month or two after they got it, Jean went down one 
market day to Newton Stewart, and went into Glover the 
draper's shop to make a small purchase, and Glover had got 
a large mirror fitted up at the end of the shop — quite a *, 
novelty there at that time — and Jean happened to look in 
the direction of the mirror, and was astonished to see her 
sister rigged out in the grand' shawl, standing at the back of 
the shop looking at her. Wondering what she could, be 
doing there, she advanced to speak to her, and Marget also 
came forward to meet her and when Jean came up to the 
mirrpr she exclaimed — 

* Gude bl^ss me ! Marget, what's wrang when ye're here 
toor 

The next moment she came dunt up against the mirror, 
and she would scarcely believe that the image in the glass 
was not her sister, till it was pointed out to her that she had 
the grand shawl on herael, and that there wasna another 
like it. 

Before they came to Kirkcala they had lived about the 
Inch somewhere, and like most Galloway folk they had a 
a great word of the Ear) of Stair, and declared that although 
he was come of an Ayrshire breed, he was the best landlord 
out, for ,he never put ony auld standard out of their fann to 
give it to an incomer, but always keepit them on if they 
would bide. 

*Aye!' Marget would say, * there's some lairds '11 turn 
their best tenants oot if a stranger only.oifers half-a-crown 
roair rent, but the Earl's no that way, he'H raither do ocht 
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than let the aul oiiginals flit ; deed there's some et haes been 
in the same grun for hunners an' thoosans o' years, and if 
they would sit till the day o' joodgment they wudna be dis- 
turbit.' 

RHINNS FOLK. 

IA.VIER is now known to have been the ori- 
ginal inventor of the great American axiom 
that ' shut mouths catch no flies ; ' and it 
must be apparent to everyone with any^gump- 
tion, that this marvellous fact points directly 
to the inference, that whatever history may say to the con- 
trary, Xavier must have been a native of the Rhinns of Gal- 
loway. Unlike the natives of other parts of Gralloway^ 
the aborigines of th e Rhinns are noted for never speaking 
directly on any subject : every communication they have to 
make, and every instruction they want others to carry out^ 
is invariably conveyed in hints, and every statement they 
offer takes the form of an insinuation. 

This peculiarity makes the Rhinns very awkward for 
strangers, who being unaccustomed to such circumlocution 
do not understand the hints, and consequently fail to see the 
hidden meaning which alone is understood and acted on by 
the natives. 

It is all but impossible to get a direct answer from them 
to any question ; they seem to have an idea that you are go- 
ing to make a fortune out of the information you ask, and 
that it will be better for them to withhold it, and make 
money out of it themselves, or at least prevent you making 
any by it ; which to them is the most desirable thing, next 
to making it themselves. 

If for example you want to know how far it is from Stran- 
raer to the Lochans, and ask one of them that, they would 
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think you were going to run a coach that way and make a 
fortune by it ; and so they prevent you making it — ^pei*haps 
to make it themselves sometime, — ^by being totally ignorant 
of the existence of either of the places, though very likely in 
them both every day — ^but they don't tell you they don't 
know— they only hint it, for fear you would make some- 
thing out of their ignorance. The only way of getting the 
information wanted would be to commence first about the 
weather, then mention what a dreadful way it is to Stoney- 
kirk, four miles to a place they call The Lochans, and five 
miles more to Stoneykirk, and maybe the dirtiest road you 
ever travelled. Then the native may be trapped into show- 
ing off his local knowledge, and may tell you that he wudna 
like to say it's ony mair nor twa miles tae The Lochans, and 
it surely couldna be five miles tae Stoneykirk, but he couldna 
tell whether some folk might ca't three mile, or no. And so 
you might get it out of him that way. 

Another peculiarity is well illustrated by the remark of a 
native young lady — 

' Ye may consider aboot us what ye like, but I can tell ye 
us E-hinns folk always do say what we think o' ye, only we 
maybe dinna say't tae yersel.' 

Among such people it is little wonder that queer folk 
sometimes cropped up, often so blunt and outspoken as to 
startle all their neighbours out of their propriety ; witness 
old Macherowley or old Macheradyne. 

By the way, I have mentioned the former several times, 
but never said who he was. He had a little farm in Blirk- 
maiden, now put into Low Currochtrie along with half a 
dozen others, to make a big farm. His name was Jamieson, 
and he was an independent high-spirited man, and cared for 
nothing and nobody. 

Like almost everybody thereabouts in those days, he was 
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a weaver, for the country was hotchin wi tbem, and lie had a 
son that was a misleered craiter, and up to every kind of fun 
and mischief. It was a great ploy of his when the father 
and him used to cast-out, to cock himself up on the loom, 
and mock his father weaving ; then he would say — 

* D'ye ken what my faither's loom says 1 * and he would 
screw up his mouth till he could squeak like an English 
singin-maister, and sing — 

** Na ! haith he yet ! na ! haith he yet ! 
Was there ever a Weaver won tae heaven ? 
Na ! haith he yet ! ! ! " 

With sticking so close to the weaving — for it paid better than 
farming — Macheradyne was mostly late with his crops, and 
used often to cut them green, and when anybody took notice 
of it, he would reply — 

' Weel ! weel ! if it disna ken when tae ripen, we ken 
when tae cut it,' and things were so often this way, that the 
saring soon became a proverb in the parish. 

ILLEGITIMACY. 

I EAR after year the Registrar-General's reports 
are published in the papers, and year after 
year the newspapers are down on Wigtonshire 
about the infamous position it continues to 
hold in these Reports, and as it is hardly the 
subject for an old woman to write about, and yet is one that 
ought to be noticed here, Saxon takes up the pen to say a 
word or two on the matter. 

The evil in question of course obtains in all Christian and • 
civilized countries, and if I am rightly informed, is in realit)' 
very little worse in Wigtonshire than elsewhere, and a great 
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deal of it is due to exceptional circumstances connected with 
the social and general economy of the district, and in my 
opinion the newspapers are entirely at fault respecting the 
causes and proposed cures, as it is not due to one cause alone 
but to many, and I am quite certain that the Fairs, which 
are so much censured as the chief cause of the evil, have 
little or nothing to do with it. Poverty is I believe the 
greatest cause. 

In a district where marriage is universally known to en- 
tail on both parties the most helpless poverty and wretched- 
ness, and practical slavery for life, and to show no prospect 
in old age but eighteenpence a week or the workhouse ; whei'e 
both parties are obliged to begin the world sunk in an 
amount of debt they can never cast off ; where marriage de- 
bars all hope for the future and all comfort in the present, 
and where in most instances it forms an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of obtaining employment ; is it likely, I 
ask, that anyone is going to marry except they are forced 
into it? 

It is no use to shirk truth — and truth says that where 
there are late mamages, or where marriage interferes with 
the possibility of getting employment, there must be illegit- 
imacy. 

The Big Farm system is perhaps the next cause, for big 
farmers have sons and farms are scarce, and so is genteel 
ernployment, and big farmers sons being unable to support 
themselves, dare not and do not marry till their fathers and 
mothers die and their sisters get married, and as natural pas. 
sions do exist, although it is thought indelicate to admit it, 
the little girls that go for servants may become the helpless 
victims of their position and the big farm system. 

But I would require to write a large pamphlet to show up 
half the causes, and some day perhaps will ; but I may men- 
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tion that in Wigtonshire if a lass ^ fa's wrang ' she is seldom 
married till after she is a mother, while in other districts 
and in England especially, the marriage takes place a month 
or two, or day or two, or even an hour or two before the birth 
of the offiipring, which accordingly is returned as legitimate. 

In my opinion, if all birtjis were reported as illegitimate 
that occur within six and a half months of marriage, and 
all full-grown children bom within 8 months of that event, 
and all these arepracticaUy illegitimate, Wigtonshire instead 
of figuring near the head of the list, would become one of the 
lowest in point of numbers. 

As another reason why Gallovidians should not bear the 
reproach the Official Reports throw on them, I may give a 
statement sent to a local paper. The Wigtonshire Free Press, 
by I believe a Parish Minister ; he says — I 

* The number of the lower grades of Irish society that have 
settled down in the South of Scotland for the last .30 years 
is Legion. ... In the parish in' which I live there are 
five Irish families, having fifby-four illegitimate children 
among them, and so far as I have been able to find out, four 
only of the said fifty-four belong to Scotchmen. Being bom 
in Scotland they are registered as Scotch. ... I am 
well aware that in many parishes in Galloway, even larger 
numbers could be pointed out as belonging to the same class.' 

I have an idea that certain institutions of the Papigt 
Church in old times, had a great deal to do with the origin 
of illegitimacy in Britain and elsewhere — the confessional 
and celibacy of the priesthood perhaps — ^but I may be wrong. 
It is certainly strange that it is all but unknown among the 
ignorant heathen, that we send so many godly missionaries 
to convert — at least till they make some progress in the new 
religion. 

The Scottish Poor Law has also done a great deal to foster 
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illegitimacy, by offering a. premium in the shape of a pension, 
to the mother of the requisite number of chance chi]di*en 
usually about double of what is allowed to a female pauper 
who has failed to fulfil the required conditions. 

The English newspapei'S are sore on Scotch morality, but 
the following, copied from an English paper, may be useful 
in reminding them of the state of affairs at home. 

*• The Church at Little Winwick 
It stands upon a sod ; 
And when a madd is married there, 
The steeple gives a nod. 

Alas ! how many ages 

Their rapid flight have flown, ^ 

Since on that high and lofty spire 

ThereV moved a single stone ! " 

Little Winwick is in Lancashire, ar^d when the English 
admit so much in a newspaper with a circulation of sixty 
thousand, T fear the morality of that district at any rate has 
Uttle to brag about. 



"^ 



THE LAST TRUMP. 

lEDEKIAH McGOWN was a curious buddy 



that went preaching all up and down the 
Shire, partly for halfpennies, and partly for 
religion, for he had gane crack't wi religion, 
which was the reason he preached, and he 
needit the bawbees to get something to eat with, fOr spirit, 
ual food alone '11 no keep soul and tody thegither. 

One Sunday he was preaching about the Meoull in Stoney. 
kirk, and he was on about the Last Day and the Milllsuium . 
when according to his account the poor folk would be .afi welj 
off as the lairds and farmers, and * Poltanton Burn would bjB 
rinnin wi treacle, and its sides be paved wi soda-scons.' He 

49 
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told them that at the Last Day the saints would all be cloth- 
ed in fine lineasarks, to distinguish them from the sinners, 
who would I)e draped in black, and be swept with a lang 
oowe-boosnm into the bottomless pit This sermon seems to 
have put it into the heads of his audience to make what pre- 
parations thej could for the Last Day, and as the white line|i 
sarks seemed to be absolutely necessary to ensure them a 
position in heaven, they determined to have them provided in 
advance, rcinembering that the Scriptures say that no man 
knoweth when that hour cometh. 

It so bapfiened that Providence on this occasion came to 
their aid, and sent a Belfast Brig, the ' William Allen, ' to be 
wrecked at Porto-Spittal, and very thoughtfully caused the 
said brig to bs laden with fine linens and muslins ; and so 
that very Sunday night the haill countryside swarmed down 
to Port-o-Spittal, and drove away the gaard that some sinful 
wretches had placed to watch the wreck. In a very few 
hours a sufficient quantity of linen had been secured to pn>- 
idde the whole of Stoneykirk for any possible contingencj", 
the making of the sarks being the only thing to prevent the 
Last Day coming when it likit. 

In the morning Zedie Gown heard of it, and instead of 
taking a philosophical view of the affair, he went into a rage 
about it, and called them rogues and thieves, and went on 
fearfu« But then he belonged to the Laigh country, and 
consequently kent nae better, for vessels seldom come ashore 
there, and besides he was kind o' crackit. However he fell 
in with Kerlie Mil ra vie and the cuddy, and Kerlie had ag 
good a load of the linen as ony of liis neebours, and maybe 
better, but ony way he startit on Kerlie and ca't him every 
thing. 

* Aye ! • says he, < ye'll hae a queer account to gie when 
the Last Day comes ; ye*ll rue ever ye touched that linen 
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when the Angel wi the Last Trumpet stands on the tap of 
Bamchillock, and sounds the notes that '11 wauken the 
dead, my heart '11 bluid for the people o' Staniekirk, gaun 
doon tae pei*dition in dizzens wi the wabs o' Eerish linen 
hingin about their necks.' 

* Dinna fash yersel aboot them, Mr McGowan,' says Ker- 
lie, there'll benae Last Day in Staneykirk, tak my word for 
that ; the trampet '11 never blaw here : if ye had only seen 
them last nicht at the vessel ye wud never doot it Diugit ! 
the minute the Angel sets his fit on Barnchillopk, the trum- 
pet '11 be claucht oot o' his fingers, ere ever he has time tae 
gie a toot' 

* Deed ! Mr Milravie,* was Zedekiah's i*eply, * I'll no say 
ye're sae far wrang ava.' 

The authorities offered a reward of fifteen pounds for the 
apprehension and conviction of the delinquents, but as that 
sum would hardly have been three-halfpence apiece for catch* 
ing them, nobody bothered themselves about it. Whether 
the linen secured on that occasion enabled the Stoneykirkers 
to enter the celestial regions, has I think not been found out 
either. 
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GALLOWAY. 

(Froni the ffowlde.j 



! . Gallovidia fair ! my mountain home ! 

Thy charms are ever rising in my mind 5 
Thv beauties haunt me wheresoever I roam. 

Thy sylvan glades, for ever left behind; 

0! Gallovidia ! dearer to my breast 
, Thy streams meandering throu^ the daisied plaai, 
Than all the beauteous islands of the west. 
That rise resplendent from the a^ure xpain. 

! Gallovidia ! o'er thy rocky wild, 
The red defer, sportive, gambols in his pride. 

O'er crag on crag in awful grandeur piled, 
■By wooded gleA and mgged mountun side. 

! Gallovidia ! by a distant sea 

I think I hear the wavelets on thy shore ; 

Their gentle ripplings lead my thoughts to thde, 
Recalling scenes now lost for evermore. 

O I Gallovidia I iu my midnight dreams 

Thy rivers murmur softly in my eat, 
Tlic f?nng-bivds warWe by thy silverj' streams, 

A ud Make my slumbering spirit with a tear. 

! Gallovidia ! when the voice of death 
Shall set my weary soul for evet free, 

The soutids I falter with my dying br^th, 
O ! Gallovidia ! they shall be of thee. 
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A WIGTONSHiRE WATERING PLAC^. 

fFrom the G^cUoway Gazette. J 



That proud incomer^ Mrs Hay, cam daunerin up the toun, 
An' drappit in on Mrs Bee yae Monday afternoon. 
Douce Mrs Bee cam tae the door, an' says tae Mrs Hay, 

* I'm just delichtit that ye've called ; hoo ir ye ? come away.' 
She steppit tae the kitchen end, and * Sarah, lass ! ' quo she, 

* Just wait till Mrs Hay gangs oot. afore ye mask the tea/ 
Then she gangs ben tae Mrs Hay — * Pit aff yer hat an' shawl, 
An' stay an' tak yer tea the day — ^ye unco seldom caU. 

* I just was tellin Bee I like't you an' your husband weel, 
Ye'd pa«» for natives q' the bit, for, faigs ! ye're baith genteeL' 

* Ye're verra kind, deed ! Mrs Bee, — I wunna bide the day, 
I just cam in tae tak ye ooty an', trowth ! we maun away ; 
Yestreen I noticed at the kirk yon stranger wife again, 
I'm sure she maun be unco dull, aye gaun aboot her lane ; 
She's real douce-lookin, sae I thocht I'd tak my hat an' shawl, 
An' ask ye tae cam ower wi me, an' mak a friendly call. 

* The decent buddy '11 be here a fortnicht verra sune, 

An' micht be glad tae hae some place tae pass an afternoon.* 

* Oh ! bless my heart,' says Mrs Bee, * I couldna think o' that ; 
Did ye no see that person wore a three-and-sixpence hat ? 

An' for the gum flowers she had on't,— just here, in this bit toun, 
I'm sure T\l get a better set for less than half-a-ci'ooii : 
She's dowuricht shabby — deed ! J think we • eht tae let her be.' 
^ ' It was the leddy — no her hat — I wantit ye tae see. ' 

* Leddy, atweel ! ' quo Mrs Bee, * a bonny leddy yon ! 
I couldna countenance the like — no even weel t)it on ; 
Had ye yer sicht, ye micht a seen the jacket that she wore, 

A seedy thiiig, would hardly cost as much as wan pound four ; 
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If 8 mair than ten months oot o' date, — an' did ye see the braid? 
The fttthum's ohange't completely noo, since yon anl' rag was made.* 

* I saw her jaoket, Mrs Bee, I saw the braid and all, 
It was on her, an' no on them, I wanted you to call.' 

' Yehne verra fanny, Mrs Hay, ye're unco droll atireel; 
Bat ony yin sae poirly dad can hardly be genteel ; 
Did ye observe the gown she Wore ? maist likely second-hand ; 
Twas silk indeed, an' verra like she thocht it lookit grand ; 
Did I no see it had been tom't ? jost it she wore yestreen, 
And some cheap rabbish at the best, I ken it mast hae been.' 
' Oh ! deed I saw,' says Mrs Hay, ' she'd tom't it upside donn ; 
But losh ! ye dinna think I dreamt o' callin on her goon.' 

* Ye're verra droll, dear Mrs Hay, upon my word ye ir. 
Ye dinna understan' what for we shouldna call on her ; 

Ye see, she's no genteel aneuch, — ^maun I come ower't again? 
For instance though she'll hae a watch, she haesna got a chain ; 
Her watch it maun be shabby too, I'm sure I maim be richt> 
For goold or silver she took care tae keep it oot o' sicht ; 
I wudna wonder deed ! a bit, if she had nane at alL' 
Says Mrs Hay, * It isna on her watch I mean to calL' 

* Oh ! maybe no,' quo Mrs Bee, * ye're unco fu o' fun, 
Ye'd better carry oot yersel this project ye've begun ; 
But as for me, I really think I should hae n6cht to do 

Wi siccan vulgar low-bred folk, an* haith ! nae mair should you. 
She's little worth, I saw her stan' an' talk wi fishwife Nell, 
Upon my word, it's true as death, I saw her do't myscL 
I saw her carry frae the shop some biscuits in her han'. 
An' tak an' gie them, on the road, to some aul' beggar-man. 

Then Sarah met her carryin fish yae momin doun the lane ; 

I dersay it was just tae save a penny tae a wean ; 

The stingy wretch ! I'm sure she's puir, an' yet she has the fsos 

To lodge at Mrs Ceedee's house, the grandest in the place. 

I wonder if bhe pays her rent ;— I sairly doot, beside, 

She'll be nae better than she ocht ;— see hoo she stinks wi pride.' 

* Weel ! never mind,' says Mrs Hay, * I tell ye once for all, 
It's on the leddy, no her claes, that I intend to calL* 
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' An' ir ye really for awa ? my dear just bide we me, 

Pit aff yer things an' dinna gang, bat stay an' tak yer tea. 

Ye'll gang an' see her ! weel, gnde day. — She's gane — she wasna 

thning 
To come on sic a yearn to me, — an' then to bide sae kng I 
Sic low mean notions she has got— I swear it was a sin 
To keep me starvin a' this time— K^ome bring the tea-things in. 
She's just a glaikit moirlan' gowk, but then she dresses weel. 
An' folk maun kind o' countenance the wretches when genteeL 

' To think that I'd afi&ont myself by gaun wi her ava ! 

To call on sic a low-bred wretch, 't would just disgrace us a*.' • 

So Mrs Hay gaed aff her lane, — the stranger was at hame, 

The ' vulgar low-bred wretch ' she found a Countess What's-her- 

name; 
They sune were friends, and walked a deal together by the sea, 
Which hurt the tender feelings sore of poor dear Mrs Bee, 
Who when she ken't the stranger's rank, declared to yin an' all, 
'Twas she that had, with great ado, coaxed Mrs Hay to call. 
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CONCLUSION. 




|EEING that this book has already attained a 
considerable size, it has been thought advis- 
able to bring it to a close. A great many 
atories, traditions, and anecdotes have conse- 
quently been left over, enough indeed to form 
another volume fully half the size of this one ; and if it is 
found that the present volume obtains favour with the Gallo- 
way folk at home and abroad, a second Wigtonshire volume 
may be issued, embodying the remainder of the materials in 
hand, and whatever additional articles and anecdotes may 
be contributed for that purpose, by the many people who have 
good Galloway stories to tell. Local traditions, local songs* 
and local superstitions preferred, and authentic anecdotes 
if with real names, 90 much the better, care being taken to 
ascertain if any relatives exist, likely to take offence at their 
publication, as it is very desirable to avoid giving offence to 
individuals. A very good story may however be told under 
a fictitious name where necessary, rather than allow it to be 
lost. Contributions acknowledged in the work or not, as de- 
sired. 
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